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THE ROMANCE OF RESEARCH IN LOUISIANA HISTORY* 


By WALTER PRICHARD 


Louisiana offers to the individual interested in historical 
research a rich field of endeavor. No other state in the union has 
a longer, a more complicated, or a more interesting history. There 
are many important and unique features, movements and incidents 
awaiting thorough investigation in every period into which our 
history may be divided. : 


A full century before the Pilgrim Fathers landed on Plymouth 
Rock, Spanish explorers in the Gulf of Mexico had skirted the 
southern coastline of the present state of Louisiana; and two 
decades later De Soto died on her soil while searching vainly in the 
interior for mines of precious metals, the discovery of which in 
Mexico and Peru was such an attraction to his contemporaries and 
so valuable to his nation. 


3 After the death of De Soto the Spaniards abandoned Louisiana 
as being devoid of any rich resources worthy of exploitation; and 
| for almost a century and a half the region remained a sort of “‘no 
man’s land’’, until La Salle, pushing westward and southward from 

the French settlements on the shores of the St. Lawrence, reached 


- the mouth of the Mississippi in 1682,—the same year in which 
(: William Penn laid the foundations of Philadelphia,—and claimed 
P all the land drained by the great river and its tributaries in the 


name of Louis XIV, for whom the region was named. Returning to 
Canada and going thence to France, La Salle returned by sea to 
plant a French colony at the mouth of the Mississippi; but, missing 


‘ * An address delivered before the American Educational Research Association, at its 
¥) annual banquet in New Orleans, February 22, 1937. 
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the river’s mouth, he landed on the Texan coast in 1685, and two 
years later was slain by one of his own men while attempting to 
make his way back to Canada by land. 


Before news of La Salle’s failure and death reached France, 
the War of the English Succession (1689-1697) was on and France 
was in no position to make an immediate attempt to complete his 
unfinished work. But as soon as the war ended, two Canadian 
brothers, Pierre and Jean Baptiste Le Moyne, better known as 
Iberville and Bienville, took up the unfinished project of La Salle. 
More cautious than La Salle, they landed on the Gulf coast east of 
the limits of the present state of Louisiana; and when they 
explored the lower reaches of the great river, flood waters covered 
the entire lower valley, and they found no suitable site for a settle- 
ment. Hence, they continued their headquarters on the sterile coast 
of the present state of Mississippi. 


The outbreak of the War of the Spanish Succession (1701- 
1713) interrupted the work of Iberville and Bienville, and during 
the war the former died of yellow fever in Havana, while in the 
naval service of France. As the war drew to a close, France was 
still anxious to develop Louisiana, but the royal treasury was 
empty. The right to exploit and develop the colony was therefore 
granted by charter to Antoine Crozat, a wealthy French merchant. 
He wasted his resources in futile searches for mines of precious 
metals which would yield quick wealth. Within five years his for- 
tune was depleted and he surrendered his charter in 1717, leaving 
as the only permanent results of his efforts a few sparsely popu- 
lated posts, such as Baton Rouge, Natchez and Natchitoches. 


* Crozat’s dismal failure did not deter another sucker from 
taking over the project. John Law, a Scotchman who had gained 
some reputation in France as a successful financier, organized the 
Company of the West for the purpose of developing Louisiana, 
which was only one of the numerous projects in his grandiose 
scheme. The activities of his organization were soon expanded and 
its name changed to the Company of the Indies; but all Law’s 
schemes collapsed in the bursting of the “Mississippi Bubble” in 
1720, and he passed out of the picture in both France and Louis- 
iana. The Company of the Indies, however, was allowed to continue 
its control of Louisiana until a succession of bad harvests and the 
disastrous war with the Natchez Indians caused it to surrender 
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its charter in 1731. Profiting by Crozat’s mistakes the Company of 
the Indies was able to make more progress in the colony than he 
had made. New Orleans was established as the trade center of the 
region in 1718, and it became the seat of the colonial government 
in 1722. 


In 1732, the same year in which General James Oglethorpe was 
planning his English colony of Georgia as a buffer between Spanish 
Florida and the wealthy slave colony of South Carolina,—and the 
same year in which George Washington first saw the light of day in 
Virginia,—Louisiana passed back under French royal control, thus 
to remain until France was expelled from the mainland of North 
America three decades later. 


In the early period of royal control France attempted to 
consolidate her inland empire by connecting Louisiana with Canada 
by a line of fortified posts which would effectually exclude the 
English colonies from the Ohio and Mississippi valleys. The English 
quickly accepted this challenge, and the ensuing struggle, known as 
the Seven Years’ War (1756-1763), resulted in complete victory for 
the British and the expulsion of the French from the mainland of 
North America. In 1762 France had transferred Louisiana west of 
the Mississippi and the Isle of Orleans east of the river to her ally, 
Spain. In the following year she surrendered Canada and the 
eastern half of Louisiana to her traditional enemy, England, who 
also acquired Florida from Spain at the same time. 


The French inhabitants of Louisiana bitterly resented being 
transferred to Spain, and they nursed the secret hope that the 
- change in sovereignty would never. actually take place. Spain’s 
tardiness in taking possession of the colony increased this hope, 
and this secret discontent cu)*ninated in open rebellion against 
Spanish authority, in the so-called Revolution of 1768. Unsuccess- 
ful in their attempt to secure support from France, and denied 
protection by the British governor of Pensacola, they even con- 
templated the establishment of an independent republic in Louis- 
iana, eight years before the thirteen English colonies issued our 
now immortal Declaration of Independence. General Alexander 
O’Reilly, sent by Spain to put down the “Revolution”, firmly 
re-established Spanish authority in 1769, the year before the 
“Boston Massacre”. The Spanish regime was never popular with 
the French inhabitants, and they continued to cherish the secret 
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hope that the turn of the wheel of fortune in European interna- 
tional affairs would eventually lead to reunion with their mother 


country. | 


The humiliation and chagrin of France over the results of the 
Seven Years’ War whetted her appetite for vengeance against 
England. Her opportunity came when the quarrel between England 
and her American colonies developed to the point of open rebellion. 
After a period of secret aid and “watchful waiting’, France in 
1778 openly allied herself with the British colonies; and this 
French aid was important in the winning of independence. Spain, 
another traditional enemy of England, likewise furnished secret 
aid. Their supplies, sent up the river from New Orleans, aided 
materially in George Rogers Clark’s defeat of the British forces 
north of the Ohio in 1779. Spain had no relish for setting a bad 
example before her own American colonies by forming an open 
alliance with the rebellious colonies of England,—a factor which 
did not enter into French calculations ;—and the Continental Con- 
gress, refusing to accede to the terms demanded by Spain as the 
price of an alliance, she contented herself with a declaration 
of war against England in 1779. During the next three years 
Bernardo Galvez, the Spanish leader in Louisiana, captured the 
British posts in the Floridas, which Spain secured in the final 
treaty of peace of 1783. : 


Spain, however, was thwarted by the English and the Ameri- 
cans in her scheme to erect an Indian territory between the 
Alleghany Mountains and the Mississippi River as a buffer to 
protect her rich possessions in Mexico from encroachment by the 
Americans. And it must be admitted, in the light of later events, 
that the Spanish statesmen knew what they were about. This 
disappointment of Spain, and the disputes with the United States 
over the northern boundary of West Florida and the free naviga- 
tion of the Mississippi River, caused the Spanish officials in New 
Orleans to intrigue.with the Indians in the West and with some of 
the American leaders there, in an effort to keep back the tide of 
American settlers that poured into the Mississippi Valley in the 
decade following the close of the Revolution. 


The outbreak of the French Revolution of 1789, occurring 
just a few days after George Washington’s inauguration as first 
President of the United States, and the disturbed European situa- 
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tion resulting from’ it worked to the advantage of the United 
States in our disputes with Spain. The Nootka Sound controversy 
of 1790, growing out of the attempt of Spain to exclude the British 
from a share in the valuable fisheries and fur trade of the north- 
western part of North America, touched Louisiana when the 
British tried to induce the United States to join in an expedition 
for the conquest of that colony. The Genet episode of 1793 also 
affected Louisiana when French agents in this country sought to 
arouse the West to send an expedition against New Orleans, the 
seizure of which would give the westerners permanent control of 
the only profitable outlet for their surplus produce. Likewise, the 
removal to New Orleans of noble French emigres after the estab- 
lishment of the French Republic in 1792, and the influx of refugee 
French creoles from the island of Santo Domingo, driven out by 
the uprising of the blacks, greatly worried the Spanish governor, 
Carondelet. All these movements combined to convince the Spanish 
government that it would be wise to placate the Americans of the 
West, and led to the Pinckney Treaty with Spain in 1795. The 
French population of Louisiana secretly hoped that the confused 
international situation in Europe would eventuate in their reunion 
with France, and they openly applauded the French successes in 
the 1790’s. 


Napoleon Bonaparte came to the head of French affairs with 
his elevation as First Consul of the French Republic in 1799, and 
he sought ways and means of increasing his popularity with his 
French subjects. Always shrewd in his estimate of popular opinion, 
he knew that the French people would loyally support a movement 
for the revival of their colonial empire. With this end in view, he 
took advantage of the stupidity and gullibility of the Spanish royal 
family to procure the retrocession of Louisiana to France by the 
Treaty of San Ildefonso, October 1, 1800. Napoleon was a busy 
man, so he took no immediate steps to assume control of Louisiana, 
and the treaty was kept secret for a time. The key to his projected 
colonial empire was the Island of Haiti, and the success of his 
scheme depended upon his ability to re-enslave the blacks there. 
Failure in this plan, and the threat of a renewal of the war in 
Europe, caused him to decide to sell Louisiana. The West was 
aroused by the report that France, a strong nation, had super- 
seded weak Spain in control of the mouth of the Mississippi, and 
the withdrawal of the right of deposit at New Orleans in 1802 by 
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the Spanish intendant, Morales, brought matters to a crisis. Presi- 
dent Jefferson, eager to appease his western supporters, entered 
into negotiations for the purchase of the Isle of Orleans and West 
Florida, possession of which would solve forever the vexing prob- 
lem of a free outlet for the surplus produce of the West. But he 
was completely surprised and somewhat confused when Napoleon 
suddenly offered to sell the whole of Louisiana. After some hesi- 
tation, because he doubted the constitutionality of such a purchase, 
Jefferson purchased the entire territory, with boundaries indefi- 
nite and undefined, lest a sudden change in the European 
situation might cause the prize to slip from his grasp. 


The Spanish government entered a vigorous protest against 
the transfer, as Napoleon had not yet carried out his part of the 
terms of the Treaty of San Ildefonso. But Spain’s situation made 
this protest futile. Jefferson feared that Spain might attempt by 
force to prevent the transfer. It was not until November 30, 1803, 
—over three years after he had secured it by treaty, and seven 
months after he had sold it to the United States,—tthat Napoleon | 
took formal possession of the territory; twenty days later he 
formally transferred it to the United States. Both transfers were 
effected without open opposition by the Spanish authorities, to the 
great relief of our government. 


With the transfer of Louisiana to the United States the French 
inhabitants expected the territory to be admitted immediately to 
the union as a state. They were keenly disappointed when Congress 
organized the lower part of the purchase as the Territory of Or- 
leans in 1804, with little popular control in the government; and 
the more liberal type of territorial government established in 1805 
was little more to their liking. This discontent at what they con- 
sidered their inferior status in the Union, continued throughout 
the territorial period. Finally, after repeated petitions to Congress, 
the Territory of Orleans was admitted to the Union as the State 
of Louisiana on April 30, 1812, and the new state entered upon her 
career as a member of the federal union. 


- During the Territorial period many events affecting the his- 
tory of the region transpired. The dispute with Spain over the 
boundaries of the Louisiana Purchase, both to the east and to the 
west, with the threat arising from time to time that war would © 
result over this dispute; the Burr Conspiracy which was closely 
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connected with this quarrel with Spain; the question of importa- 
tion of foreign slaves, which Congress denied to the new territory 
while the rest of the Union continued the traffic until 1808; 
smuggling along the lower coast by the Lafitte brothers and others; 
the West Florida Revolution of 1810 against Spanish authority, 
which ended in the establishment of an independent republic that 
was annexed by the United States to the Territory of Orleans after 
a brief existence of one month; and numerous other puzzling 
problems arose to vex Governor Claiborne. 


Louisiana’s new governmental machinery had not yet been 
put into operation when the United States declared war against 
England on June 18, 1812. This war had little direct effect upon 
Louisiana, though the existence of the war necessitated federal 
neglect of many pressing problems demanding solution in the 
State, until near the close of the war when the British attempted 
to seize New Orleans. This attack was repulsed by the military 
genius of Andrew Jackson in the memorable battle of January 8, 
1815, two weeks after the signing of the Treaty of Ghent had 
legally ended the war. Jackson’s victory thus had no effect upon 
the terms of the treaty, though it was a great factor in shaping 
that hero’s later career. 


After the close of the War of 1812 the State of Louisiana 
entered upon a period of steady development, wrestling more or 
less successfully with the problems common to all the newer states 
of the South and West. She soon came to play an important part in 
the national councils and was one of the leading southern states 
at the time of the sectional conflict of 1861 and after. Being one 
of the seven states that left the Union and formed the Confederate 
States of America, between Lincoln’s election and his inauguration, 
Louisiana was the first to feel the weight of federal naval and 
military. power, with the fall of New Orleans into federal hands 
about a year after the actual beginning of the war. Louisiana did 
nobly her part in the Confederate cause during the war, and three 
major engagements or campaigns took place on her soil: the 
capture of New Orleans; the siege of Port Hudson; and Banks’ Red 
River campaign, which ended in the Confederate victory at Mans- 
field on April 8, 1864. The last surrender of Confederate troops 
took place at Shreveport on May 26, 1865, six weeks after Lee 
surrendered to Grant at Appomattox. 
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Reconstruction begun earlier and lasted longer in Louisiana 
than in any other southern state. As soon as New Orleans was 
captured in 1862, reconstruction began in the State, and during 
the remainder of the war Lincoln used this State as a sort of 
experimental laboratory for testing out his reconstruction plan. 
Federal troops were stationed in Louisiana from 1862 to 1877, a 
period of fifteen years, during which time the Louisiana people 
were denied the right to direct their own government. Reconstruc- 
tion was not ended with the withdrawal of federal troops in 1877. 
There were many constitutional, political, economic and social 
problems growing out of the war that were gradually solved 
during the next two decades. With the advent of the twentieth 
century Louisiana entered upon her period of greatest develop- 
ment, and today she stands in the forefront of progress among her 
sister states. 


Having sketched briefly the high points in the general history 
of Louisiana, let us turn to some of the unique features of her 
history, many of which find no parallels in other states. 


The fur-trade, one of the basic occupations of the colonial era, 
possesses many romantic features. This industry still flourishes in 
the marshlands of lower Louisiana, furnishing a livelihood to a 
large population; and Louisiana remains today one of the leading 
states in fur-production. 


Agriculture and horticulture in Louisiana present several 
unique features. The sugar industry was introduced as an unsuc- 
cessful experiment in the French period. It languished until near 
the close of the Spanish regime. Former sugar planters from Haiti 
came to Louisiana in the early 1790’s, bringing information as to 
methods of cultivating the cane and processes of manufacture of 
the juice that made the industry a success by 1795. By the time of 
the American occupation is was firmly established, and it gradually 
gained momentum until it was the most profitable agricultural 
pursuit in the southern half of the state at the outbreak of the 
Civil War. Always hampered by uncertain weather conditions, by 
insect pests, by diseases peculiar to the cane plant, and by a 
vacillating federal tariff policy, it has withstood all these vicissi- 
tudes and remains today one of the major agricultural activities 
of the southern half of the state. It is peculiar and unique in that 
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it combines agriculture and manufacturing, and its history reads 
like a romance. But, stripped of all romance, it still affords an 
exceedingly interesting subject for research. 


Perique tobacco, grown in a restricted area of St. James 
parish, on the Mississippi River sixty miles above New Orleans, 
and cured by a special process that has been handed down from 
father to son since the colonial period, is today much sought 
after by manufacturers of smoking mixtures for the pleasing 
aroma which the admixture of a small amount of it imparts to the 
entire finished product. 


Rice culture on the level prairies of southwest Louisiana is 
another unique agricultural feature. Made possible by the discovery 
that the fertile top-soil was underlaid by a substratum of hardpan 
which retains the irrigation water, its greatest development has 
resulted from the importation of more productive varieties of seed 
from Japan, the introduction of the twine-binder and power- 
thresher for harvesting the crop, improved processes of milling, 
and better methods of marketing. These and other factors have 
combined to transform the region, in the brief space of a half 
century, from a grazing country into the greatest rice producing 
area of the nation; and to develop Crowley, laid out on the raw 
prairie fifty years ago, into the “Rice City’of America”’. 


The great strawberry industry in the Florida Parishes to the 
north of New Orleans, is unique in the field of horticulture. Made 
possible by the introduction of the refrigerator car and fast express 
service to carry the extremely perishable product to distant mar- 
kets, it has steadily developed with the. selection of. hardier and 
more productive varieties, the scientific control of plant diseases 
and insect pests, and the employment of codperative marketing 
through auctions at Hammond and Ponchatoula, until today Lou- 
isiana strawberries are sold in all the important markets of the 
nation, and the industry has become one of the most profitable 
horticultural pursuits throughout a wide area. 


Another horticultural feature of interest is the culture of 
oranges and other citrus fruits. With the introduction of improved 
varieties, scientific control of orchard diseases and insect pests, 
proper grading and packing, some of the Louisiana products are 
today the favorites in the markets of the nation. 
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Lack of time demands that we pass over many other interest- 

_ ing features, such as the great cotton industry, important for a 
century and a quarter; the indigo culture of early days, now super- 
seded by the perfection of cheap chemical dyes; the great part 
played by corn in the state’s agricultural history; the sporadic ~ 
attempts at silk culture; truck-gardening, which has grown to 
immense proportions; live-stock and dairying industries, now im- 
portant considerations in Louisiana; and many other topics of 
interest in the agricultural and horticultural history of the state. 


In the fields of transportation and communication, Louisiana’s my 
history possesses at least two unique features. One of these is the 
development of water transportation, from the Indian canoe, the 
French pirogue, the flatboat, keel-boat, and sail-boat, to the steam- 
boat, which, after a romantic domination of the state’s transporta- 
tion for three quarters of a century, was forced out of the picture 
by the expanding railroad system. The other unique feature is the . 
quite recent development of the elaborate system of paved roads 
and magnificent bridges. Depending almost wholly upon water 
transportation at first, and later upon the railroads, highways had 
been largely neglected. But with the advent of the automobile 
arose the demand, here as elsewhere, for all-weather highways. 
This demand was first met by the construction of a good system 
of gravel roads in the 1920’s. But the rapid increase in motor al 
traffic soon made it impossible to maintain. these in proper con- 
dition. The state was very fortunate in possessing a leader with 
vision, who in a few short years gave to Louisiana a system of 
paved roads and magnificent bridges, many of which cost more 
than a million dollars each, the most elaborate being the combined 
highway and railway bridge that spans the Mississippi River a 4 
few miles above New Orleans, erected at a cost of over $13,000,000. 


We pass over such important topics as the development of 
railroad, telegraph and telephone systems, and the expansion of 
air transportation, as well as the interesting subject of the gradual 
extension of the federal mail service within the state. 


In her commercial history Louisiana possesses some unique 
features. The development of the port of New Orleans as the chief 
market for the entire Mississippi Valley in the ante-bellum period. 
reads like a romance. This development was made possible by the 
rise of the steamboat as a cheap and easy means of communication 
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with all the vast interior region. New Orleans became the second 
port of the United States, which relative position she retained for 


a long period. 


Banking in the ante-bellum period affords some unique fea- 
tures. After various experiments, and some sad experience growing 
out of the Panic of 1837, Louisiana developed one of the soundest 
systems of state banking to be found in the nation during the two 
decades immediately preceding the Civil War. Two phases of this 
banking history are particularly interesting. One is the great num- 
ber of “Improvement Banks’, companies organized and chartered 
by the state to carry on some needed work of internal improvement, 
and with banking privileges. The one of these institutions that 
lasted longest is the New Orleans Canal and Banking Company 
which continued its existence until reorganized under a new name 
following the recent financial depression. 


Another unique banking institution is the “Consolidated Asso- 
ciation of the Planters of Louisiana’. Planters were unable to get 
from the existing banks the credit necessary for their expansion 
programs, at reasonable rates of interest. So in 1827 they secured 
from the Legislature a charter for the above institution. It had a 
capital of $2,000,000, later raised to $2,500,000. The planters gave 
first mortgages on their plantations and slaves for stock in the 
bank. These mortgages were taken over by the state, and bonds 
backed by the faith and credit of the state were issued against 
them, to be sold abroad to procure the working capital for the 
bank. Then the planter-stockholders gave second mortgages on 
the same plantations and slaves as security for loans from the 
bank. All went well with the institution until the crash came in 
the Panic of 1837 and after. The bank was forced into liquidation, 
which process was dragged out over a period of over forty years 
before the affairs of the institution were finally concluded. 


The history of lumbering in Louisiana is a long and interest- 
ing story, which reads like a romance. Until many of the other 
states had depleted their forests, the demand for Louisiana lumber 
was mainly for local consumption. The great period of development 
came in this state, after the reconstruction days, with the intro- 
duction of northern capital, accompanied with the use of improved 
logging and milling machinery. Louisiana produced hardwoods, 
pine, and cypress in abundance. The last possesses the most inter- 
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esting history. Growing only in swampy and almost inaccessible 
places, it was a problem to cut the timber and convey it to the mills 
located on the waterways or railways. Louisiana red cypress, the 
“wood eternal” became a favorite throughout the nation for all 
uses where timber remained exposed to the weather. Louisiana 
cypress shingles were the best available, and they, with other 
cypress products, were shipped to all the states of the union. 


In the heyday of the lumber industry, little thought was given 
to the complete use of the product or to the matter of conservation. 
Only the finest specimens were cut from the forests, and much of 
it was wasted in manufacture. After having stood at the top of the 
list of states in lumber production for one year, and in second 
or third place for more than a decade, production in Louisiana 
began to decline with the depletion of the virgin forests. This 
depletion gave rise to the utilization of all the by-products for 
paper manufacture, and to the beginning of a comprehensive policy 
of reforestation, which has placed Louisiana today in the forefront 

of the states in this regard. 


Lumbering produced many of the newer towns and cities of 
the state, and added to the progress of many of the older ones. 
Some have been almost deserted with the depletion of the forests 
in their vicinity, but at least one is still thriving among these 
cities that lumbering built. Bogalusa is a unique example. Laid 
out in the piney woods of Washington Parish a quarter century 
ago, by the Great Southern Lumber Company, it remains today as 
a monument to the ability of that organization to carry on when 
many others of its kind have ceased to exist. 


Louisiana is usually not thought of as a mining state; but the 
importance of her production of salt, sulphur, petroleum and 
natural gas places her high in the list of states in value of these 
- products. The production of crude oil and the manufacture of 
petroleum products is today one of her greatest industries, and it 
is advancing daily. Her unrivaled fields of natural gas have been 
tapped by pipe lines carrying this valuable fuel to cities hundreds 
of miles from her borders for both domestic and industrial con- 
sumption. And upon this natural gas supply has been developed 
one of the most important carbon-black industries of the nation, 
located in Ouachita and Richland parishes, in_the northeastern 
part of the state. 
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But her two most unique mining industries are perhaps salt 
and sulphur. The former was first discovered during the trying 
days of the Civil War, and today these salt mines continue to be 
the greatest producers in the nation of this necessary article. 
Sulphur was known to exist in large deposits in southwest Louis- 
iana for a long time before the invention of the Frasch process 
made possible its removal to the surface, through the layers of 
quicksand that covered it. The success of this invention brought 
Louisiana production to the point where she was producing ninety 
percent of the nation’s supply of this product, and Louisiana 
sulphur became a keen competitor of the product from Italy in 
the world market. But this original supply was exhausted a decade 
ago, and only in recent years have new deposits been located and 
worked in the state, which is bringing Louisiana back as a leading 
sulphur-producing state. 


Louisiana’s rivers, bayous and lakes are full of fish and other 
water habitants, and her coastal waters are full of seafoods. The 
production of shrimp, oysters, crabs, and frogs for shipment to 
distant markets, wherever such delicacies are appreciated, has 
developed into one of the most important industries in several 
sections of the southern part of the state. No other state in the 
union affords better opportunities for the sportsman who loves to 
fish and hunt. . | 


In the realm of social history, Louisiana affords a complicated 
and intriguing field for the researcher. The history of religious 
development in the state holds a keen interest, from the days when 
the Catholic church was the only one permitted in colonial times 
to the present, when the state possesses strong congregations of 
all the leading Protestant and other sects and denominations. The 
part played by these agencies in the educational and other social 
phases of state development is a long story, full of interest. 


In the field of literature Louisiana has produced some notable 
works, in both the French and the English languages, in the fields 
of poetry, the novel, the essay, and history. Time forbids us to 
dwell at greater length on this interesting history in the state. 


In the history of journalism, few states possess a more unique 
group of features than Louisiana. With a bi-lingual civilization, 
there have been many notable newspapers and periodicals pub- 

lished in the state, in both languages. In the ante-bellum period 
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New Orleans could boast of a metropolitan press that was in many 
respects the equal of that of any other city in the nation. As proof 
of this assertion, I need only mention such great papers as the 
Courier, the Bee, the Picayune (which on the 25th of last month 
celebrated its hundredth year of continuous service), the Delta, 
the True Delta, the Commercial Times, the Commercial Bulletin, 
and the Price-Current, (established in 1822, and one of the most 
outstanding commercial journals in the country for half a cen- 
tury). New Orleans also was the seat of publication, from its origin 
in 1846 to the Civil War, of DeBow’s Review, one of the outstand- 
ing commercial periodicals of the country. 


Louisiana was also possessed of a most excellent set of country 
papers in the ante-bellum period. Few states could boast of better 
rural sheets than the Baton Rouge Gazette and the Advocate, the 
Planters’ Banner (of Franklin, St. Mary Parish), the Red River 
Republican of Alexandria, the Concordia Intelligencer of Vidalia 
(opposite Natchez), and the Sugar Planter of West Baton Rouge, 
not to speak of other noteworthy weeklies published at Opelousas, 
Shreveport, Monroe, Natchitoches and other places. 


Limitation of time prevents me from saying more on the his- 
tory of the press in Louisiana, which is today one of the outstand- 
ing features of our social life. 


The history of medicine and public health is an interesting 
study, full of romantic elements. Since 1834 Louisiana has had at 
‘least one outstanding institution for the training of practitioners 
in the control of diseases peculiar to her climate and location. And 
today New Orleans remains on of the outstanding centers for 
the study of tropical medicine. The great Charity Hospital, with a 
continuous existence of over two centuries, and now about to erect 
one of the most magnificent hospital structures in. the nation, is 
unique among institutions of its kind. Its role in the alleviation of 
disease among the less favored elements of the state’s population 
has during its entire existence been impressive. The organization 
of the Howard Associations for the aid of those suffering from the 
periodic visitations of yellow fever, before means of control were 
discovered, performed for the population of this state a great 
service before the advent of the American Red Cross. 


One of the unique institutions, maintained by the state for 
more than a century before it was taken over by the United States 
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government, was the Leprosarium, where the state’s lepers were 
given proper care in isolation. This institution was located on 
the banks of Bayou St. John in the rear of New Orleans until near 
the close of the last century, when the growth of the city in that 
direction made its removal to a more isolated spot imperative. 
The state then bought an abandoned sugar plantation on the Mis- 
sissippi River at Carville in Iberville Parish, about a hundred miles 
above New Orleans, and removed the institution to that site. Just 
after the close of the World War the institution was taken over by 
the federal government, and today it remains, greatly improved 
and enlarged, and with a more adequate scientifically trained 
medical staff, as Marine Hospital No. 22, the only institution of 
its kind on the mainland of the United States. Miraculous cures are 
wrought there on patients from all parts of the country, and many 
of them are sent back quietly to their homes to take again their 
places as normal members of society. 


The history of such a necessary institution as the state peni- 
tentiary system possesses many interesting features. From the 
days when the state’s prisoners were incarcerated in the city 
prison of New Orleans and worked on the city’s streets under 
guard, the erection of a model state penitentiary in the vicinity of 
New Orleans a century and a quarter ago, the removal of the 
institution to a new site in the city of Baton Rouge a century ago, 
to the abolition of the lease system and the development of an 
enlightened system of penal management with the establishment of 
a group of prison farms at the turn of the present century, it is a 
long and interesting story, replete with unique features. But time 
limitation forbids that we dwell further on this phase of the state’s 
history. 


In the matter of the care of her unfortunates Louisiana has an 
interesting history. One of the earliest of her sister states to 
provide adequate care for her insane population, she was also one 
of the leaders in the establishment of a school for the blind and 
deaf. And today her policies and provisions for the proper care of 
these elements of her population are most commendable. The state’s 
development in this line is too full of details of interest to be 
expanded on here. 


Being a group of educators, some of you are doubtless wonder- 
ing whether we are to have anything on the interesting subject 
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of the history of education in Louisiana. But I have saved the best 
until the last. Let us now turn to some of the unique features of 
educational development in our state. 


Like many of her sister states, Louisiana for a long time made 
the mistake of putting on the roof and erecting the walls of her 
public educational structure before she laid the foundation. More 
public attention was for a long time paid to colleges and academies 
_than to elementary schools. But this defect was finally remedied 
and today the state stands forth with adequate provisions for ele- 


mentary, secondary and collegiate education for all her population, 
both white and black. : 


In colonial days most educational activity was supervised by 
the Catholic Church, though there were some private schools not 
under church control in New Orleans. Private tutors then played 
an important part in the educational program, and their importance 
was great even until the time of the Civil War. The Ursuline Nuns 
before 1730 established in connection with their convent in New 
Orleans the first school for girls in the Mississippi Valley, and this 
institution is still in existence, though its importance in female 
education has relatively declined with the development of other 
agencies. 


In the beginning of American government under the territorial 
regime, an ambitious plan for a system of public education was 
launched. It was called the University of Orleans, but the organ- 
ization was in reality a department of education for the territory. 
Its head was the College of Orleans in New Orleans, and the plan 
called for an academy, with a library attached, to be established 
in each of the twelve counties into which the territory was then 
divided. It met with little popular support, and only a very few 
of the contemplated academies were ever brought into the realm 
of reality. Its control gradually fell into the hands of the French 
element, and a legislative committee appointed to investigate the 
institution about 1820 reported that the Board of Administrators 
‘had dismissed the Professor of English language and Literature, 
on the ground that there was no demand for his subjects. Joseph 
Lakanal, a French scholar who had played a great part in the 
organization of the French system of public education in the period 
of the French Revolution, had been elected as President of the 
College. As a member of the French Convention he had voted for 
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the execution of Louis XVI, and this made the institution unpopular 
with some of its French supporters. By 1825 the Legislature de- 
cided that the institution was not fulfilling its proper functions 
and it was denied state support, being thus forced to close its doors 
a year later. Its most outstanding graduate was Charles Gayarré, 
the eminent Louisiana statesman and historian, a member of the 
class of 1820. The property of the institution was turned over by 
the legislature to the city of New Orleans for public school purposes. 


Having abolished the College of Orleans in 1825, the Legis- 
lature immediately established a new state institution, to be called 
the College of Louisiana and located in Jackson, in the Feliciana 
region. This institution, apparently the pet project of the English- 
speaking element in the Legislature, was inconvenient to the French 
sections of the state; and by 1831 the French element brought 
their influence to bear on the Legislature, and the result was the 
chartering of two additional state colleges, both convenient to the 
French population of the state. These were Jefferson College, 
located in St. James Parish, on the Mississippi River sixty miles 
above New Orleans, and Franklin College at Opelousas in the 
region beyond the Atchafalaya swamp in the southwestern part 
of the state. Each of the three state colleges received meager 
state support until the Panic of 1837 reduced the state’s resources 
and dictated economies. Franklin College had never attained much 
importance and had really remained an academy in grade. But 
Jefferson College attained considerable prominence as an institu- 
tion of collegiate rank, even procuring the services of Alexander 
‘Hill Everett as President for a short time in the early 1840’s; and 
Louisiana College became an institution of considerable importance. 


But the Legislature had decided that the state could better 
serve the cause of higher education by concentrating its resources 
on the support of one institution of stronger type, than by dividing 
its support among three struggling institutions. So, in 1845, the 
state decided to sell out all the institutions and make a new start 
in the field of higher education. Louisiana College was transferred 
to a group of Methodist laymen for a $10,000 note, and became the . 
Centenary College of Louisiana under patronage of the Methodists 
of Louisiana and Mississippi. The note was soon cancelled by the 
legislature on condition that the college educate gratis a small num- 
ber of “indigent” boys. It continued as an important institution 
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until its work was interrupted by the Civil War. Ater the war it 
Was reopened and continued in its old site until closed in 1906. 
Plans were made to remove it to Shreveport, as the Methodists 
were more numerous in that section of the state, and in 1908 the 
removal was made; and it continues there today as an important 
college under Methodist control and patronage. 


Jefferson College was sold to a group of wealthy sugar 
_ planters who operated the institution for some years. It finally 
passed into the hands of Valcour Aime, a prominent and wealthy 
creole sugar planter of St. James, who donated it to the Marist 
Fathers, a teaching order of the Catholic Church, who operated 
it until a decade ago, when it was abandoned as a college. 


Franklin College was turned over to the authorities of St. 
Landry Parish for educational purposes, and the building is still 
in use as a negro school in Opelousas. 


The Constitution of 1845 provided for the establishment of 
the University of Louisiana to be located in New Orleans, and to 
consist of four faculties: Medicine, law, natural sciences, and 
letters. But the constitution specifically denied any state responsi- 
bility to support the institution by appropriations. Funds derived | 
from the federal land grants for educational purposes were to be 
used for the establishment of a State Seminary of Learning. The 
University of Louisiana was organized in 1847, with medical and 
law departments, and a short time later a weak academic depart- 
ment was added. A unique feature of the institution was the estab- 
lishment in 1849 of the department of Political Economy and 
Statistics, with J. D. B. DeBow, the able editor and proprietor of 
DeBow’s Review, as the entire faculty. This department received 
scant patronage, in spite of the offering by the “faculty” of a 
course of lectures, running from October to June annually, that 
included almost as wide a range of subjects as are today offered 
in the Baker Graduate School of Business Administration at 
Harvard. The department lasted only for a short time.’ The de- 
partments of medicine and law were well patronized, but the 
academic department was weak and in 1859 it was abolished. The 
war seriously interrupted the work of the institution, and during 
the reconstruction days it had a hard struggle because the carpet- 
bag state government tried to force it to admit negroes to its 
courses in exchange for state appropriations. After the reconstruc- 
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tion period had passed the institution improved somewhat, but it 
was not until the institution was turned over by the state in 1884 
to the Tulane Trustees and its name changed to the Tulane Uni- 
versity of Louisiana that it entered upon the greatest period of 
its development. Today it remains in New Orleans as one of the 
outstanding institutions of higher learning in the state. 


The State Seminary of Learning, provided for by the Consti- 
‘tution of 1845, was slow in being shaped, and it was not until 
January 2, 1860, that the building had been erected in the piney 
woods above Alexandria, and the institution put into operation 
with William Tecumseh Sherman,—later famous for his march 
through Georgia,—as its first superintendent. The war inter- 
rupted its work and the building burned in 1869. The institution 
was then removed to new quarters in the building used for the 
State School for the Blind and Deaf in Baton Rouge. There it 
remained until 1886 when the federal government loaned the 
abandoned Garrison at Baton Rouge to the institution. In 1902 
this plant was donated to the University for educational purposes, 
by an Act of Congress; and, with the addition of several buildings 
erected by the state and by private benefactors, the institution 
occupied that site until removed to the new campus three miles 
south of Baton Rouge in 1925. In 1870 the name of the institution 
' was changed to the “Louisiana State University”; and with the 
addition of the “Agricultural and Mechanical College” in 1877, the 
official name became the “Louisiana State University and Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College’. The expansion of this institu- 
tion in buildings, equipment, library and laboratory facilities, fac- 
ulty, and student enrollment during the past decade is one of the 
marvels of recent higher educational development in the South. 


In 1886 the State established the Louisiana State Normal 
School at Natchitoches, for the better training of prospective 
teachers for the public schools. In 1895 the Louisiana Industrial 
Institute at Ruston in North Louisiana was established by the 
State; and in 1901 the Southwestern Louisiana Industrial Institute 
at Lafayette was established to minister to the educational needs 
of the population in that section of the State. These institutions 
now become the “Louisiana State Normal College’’, the “Louisiana 
Polytechnic Institute’, and the “Southwestern Louisiana Institute 
of Liberal and Technical Learning”, respectively, are today all 
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standard four-year, degree-granting colleges; and they have done 
and are doing a great work in the higher educational system of 
the State. 


Time limitations forbid more than a mention of the junior 
college movement in.the State, or the great educational work done 
by the Centenary College (Methodist) at Shreveport, the Louisiana 
College (Baptist) at Reels and the Loyola University (Catholic) 
in New Orleans. 


The State of Louisiana affords excellent facilities for the 
higher education of negroes. The Southern University, located at 
Scotlandville a few miles north of Baton Rouge, is the state-sup- 
ported college for negroes; and it is liberally supported, as such 
colleges go in the Southern States. A recent movement in the 
higher education of negroes in Louisiana and in the South is the 
establishment of the elaborate Dillard University and Medical Cen- 
ter in New Orleans, which is one of the few such centers projected 
or established in the South by private and corporate philanthropy. 


There are also several other less important negro colleges in the 


State, supported by religious ee endowments or private 
philanthropy. 


The opposition to public schools, on the ground that they were 
“pauper” schools in the ante-bellum period, retarded the efforts 
of forward-looking statesmen and educators to develop a public | 
school system for all the state prior to the Civil War. The poverty 
of the state and the attempt of the carpet-bagger reconstruction 
regime to establish mixed public schools, held back development 
for several decades. The reliance of certain elements in our popu- 
lation on the Church as the proper agency for the education of the 
children of the State was also a hindering cause to proper develop- 
ment of public educational facilities for a long time. The wide- 
spread influence of the private academies also had its effect in 
retarding the development of state-supported secondary schools for 
many decades. On account of the above-mentioned influences, the 
State of Louisiana has had a really effective public educational 
system only during the past three decades. The present century 


_ has shown a marvelous development in the matter of public edu- 


cation in Louisiana; and today she has one of the best state sys- 
tems of public education in the South,—or in the Nation,—with 
proper supervision, highly trained teachers, adequate buildings 
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and equipment, proper consolidation and grading, and all the other 
elements that go to make up an efficient system. 


The time at my disposal prevents me from saying more. But 
I hope that this brief and inadequate sketch which I have given 
you of some of the high spots and unique features in the history 
of the great State of Louisiana, will make you who are strangers 
among us feel more at home with us, and will enable you to carry 
away with you to your distant homes a more adequate knowledge 
than you formerly possessed of our past history and present status. 
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THE GREAT FIRE OF 1788 IN NEW ORLEANS* 


By LAURO A. DE ROJAS 


Though France ceded Louisiana to Spain in 1762 to prevent 
England from annexing it, the province remained in French hands 
until 1766, when the Spaniards tried to occupy the new domain. 
The colonists misunderstood the change; claiming that France had 
betrayed them, they rebelled in 1768 and drove the Spaniards away. 
Their new-born freedom was not to last. The arrival of O’Reilly 
at New Orleans with an army, soon avenged the insult offered to 
His Most Catholic Majesty. The trial and punishment of the 
leaders of the insurrection on October 25, 1769, ushered in the 
final and complete occupation of the province by the Spaniards. 


O’Reilly’s administration and the succeeding ones tended to 
better conditions in the province. Under Unzaga the Chinese-like 
commercial regulations were judiciously disregarded in order to 
encourage trade and meet English competition. The Galvez and 
Miro administrations encouraged agriculture by subsidizing pros- 
pective farmers, but Louisiana’s greatest difficulty was its de- 
creasing population. 


On February 20, 1788, Governor Miro sent his government a 
copy of the instructions which had been given to Carlos Grand-Pré, 
governor of Natchez, concerning the Kentucky families which 
Pierre Wower d’Argres was to lead to the province. In that docu- 
ment Miro instructed Grand-Pré to grant land to every family upon 
its arrival. They were to enjoy religious toleration but not free 
exercise of their religion, like building churches or having ministers 
to spread their faith. The only return the government asked for 
its generosity was loyalty in peace and in war. Such were the 
conditions in Louisiana when further progress was checked by a 
terrible catastrophe. 


Very little has been written concerning the fire of 1788, and 
the small amount of knowledge disclosed by a few writers is of a 


* All materials used for this article are found in the Bancroft Library of the University 
of California. 
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controversial tenor. The historian, Charles Gayarré, treats the 
matter very lightly but soundly. He quotes Governor Miro’s des- 
patch of April 1, 1788, written ten days after the fire and during 
the most distressing period of recovery, that is, caring for the 
destitute and planning to rebuild and efface the scars of the 
flames so evident in the city. According to Gayarré:! | 


Such had been the efforts made to increase the population 
of Louisiana, when its prosperity was suddenly checked by a 
terrible visitation. On the 21st of March, 1788, being Good 
Friday, at half past one in the afternoon, a fire broke out in 
New Orleans, in the house of the military treasurer, Vicente 
Jose Nunez, and reduced to ashes eight hundred and fifty-six 
edifices, among which were the stores of all the merchants, and 
the dwellings of the principal inhabitants, the Cathedral, the 
Convent of the Capuchins, with the greater portion of their 
books, the Townhall, the watch-house, and the arsenal with ail 
its contents. Only seven hundred and fifty muskets were saved. 
The public prison was also burnt down, and time was hardly 
left to save the lives of the unfortunate inmates. Most of the 
buildings that escaped the conflagration were those which 
fronted the river. The wind was at the time blowing from the 
south with extreme violence, and rendered’ nugatory all at- 
tempts to stop the progress of the devouring element. The 
imagination can easily conceive the scene of desolation; almost 
the whole of the population of the smouldering town was 
ruined, and deprived even of shelter during the whole of the 
following night. But, the next morning, Governor Miro fur- 
nished those who desired it with tents, and distributed rations 
of rice, at the expense of his Majesty, to all those who applied 
for it. They were found to amount to about seven hundred 
persons. Many took refuge with those whose dwellings had not 
been consumed, every sort of assistance was tendered to the 
sufferers, and on this melancholy occasion, were displayed to 
advantage those feelings of compassion and generosity which 
lie latent in the human heart. 


One of Miro’s first cares was to send to Philadelphia three 
vessels consigned to Gardoqui, to procure, in as short a time 
as possible, provisions, nails, medicaments, and other objects 
of indispensable necessity, which were to ‘be resold at equit- 
able prices. The Spanish minister was invited to grant per- 
mission to such other vessels as would come to New Orleans 
with these articles, and $24,000 were remitted to him for the 
purchase of three thousand barrels of flour. Miro sent to the 


1 Charles SA ea History of Louisiana, (4 vols., New Orleans, 1885), III (The Spanish 
Domination), 203- 
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Court of Spain a detailed account of the losses occasioned by 
this conflagration, and put them dawn at $2,595,561. 


€ Another author, Benjamin Moore Norman, writing in 1845, 
sald: | 
The commerce of this city suffered very much from the 
restrictive colonial system of Spain. This, however, was re- 
moved in 1778, (a memorable year for a fire that burnt nine 

hundred houses at one time)... . 

The author was right concerning the date of the free trade 
act of October 12, 1778, but misunderstood or never knew that the 
fire had occurred ten years later; thus he failed to treat one of the 
city’s most interesting events in its history. 


Alcée Fortier wrote a four-volume history of Louisiana, but 
merely quoted Gayarré, in a slightly changed form, concerning the 
great fire. He says:* 


“On March 21, 1788,” says Gayarré, “that being Good 


Friday, at half-past one in the afternoon, a fire broke out in ° 


New Orleans, in the house of the military treasurer, Vicente 
José Nunez, and reduced to ashes eight hundred and fifty-six 
edifices, among which were the stores of all the merchants, 
and the dwellings of the principal inhabitants, the cathedral, 
the convent of the Capuchins, with the greater portion of their 
books, the town hall, the watch-house, and the arsenal with all 

_ its contents. Only seven hundred and fifty muskets were saved. 
The public prison was also burned, and there was hardly time 
to save the lives of the inmates. Most of the buildings that 
escaped were those that fronted the river. Miro sent to the 
court of Spain a detailed account of the losses occasioned by 
this fire, putting them down at $2,595,561.” The governor did 
everything in his power to relieve the distress of the inhabi- 
tants. | 


The only additional information given by Fortier is the fol- 
lowing :* 

In a despatch of April 1, 1788, . . . Miro says the con- 
flagration of March 21, 1788, destroyed the building that had 
been rented as a school-house for Don Manuel de Lara... . 
He cites a document that would have brought to light an inci- 

dent worthy of mention, but the historian undoubtedly believed 
that such trivial matter should not be treated in a history volume.® 


2 Benjamin Moore Norman, New Orleans and Environs, etc., (New Orleans, 1845). 62. 

* Aleée Fortier, A History of Louisiana, (4 vols., New York, 1904), II (The Spanish 
Domination and the Cession to the United States), 116. 

4 Ibid., II, 116-117. 

5 This statement appears to me not to be quite just to Fortier, who had given about as much 
space to the fire as Gayarré.—Editor, Louisiana Historical Quarterly. 
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| The next author to mention the fire was W. O. Hart, in his 
article on New Orleans. His intentions were good, but the date 
that he used was the wrong one. He states :® 


On Good Friday, March 21, 1780, occurred the great con- 
flagration which destroyed nearly the entire city. It began on 
Chartres street near St. Louis, in the private chapel of Don 
Vincento Jose Nunez, the military treasurer of the colony. The 
buildings on the immediate river front escaped, but the central 
portion of the town, including the entire commercial quarter, 
the dwellings of the leading inhabitants, the town hall, the 
arsenal, the jail, the parish church and the quarters of the 
Capuchins were completely destroyed. Nineteen squares and 
856 houses were destroyed in this fire. 

Further on he says: “The pecuniary loss . . . had been esti- 


mated at $2,600,000.00”’.? 


For further study of the great fire, I wish to submit the 
following document which appeared in the Gaceta de Mexico on 
Tuesday, May 6, 1788, although the account had arrived at Vera 
Cruz on April 22, 1788, aboard the merchant ship ““Neustra Senora 
del Carmen” from New Orleans.* 


Though at first glance the document seems rather. late if 
compared with Miro’s despatch of April 1, 1788, one must consider 
that the vessel carrying the news of the fire was detained in 
- Havana and did not sail directly from New Orleans to Vera Cruz. 
The ship carried a cargo of tobacco which was partly consigned to 
Havana and partly to New Spain.® The account is well established 
as contemporary with the governor’s despatch if allowance be made 
for the fact that, including time lost in port formalities at New 
Orleans and Vera Cruz, more than two weeks were consumed in 
making the voyage.'® 


®* Ww. O. Hart, “New Orleans’, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, I (1918), 361. 
7 Ibid. 

8 Gaceta de Mexico, III, 59. 

Ibid. - 

10 Jbid., V, 91; Papeles procedentes de Cuba, A. G. I., legajo 16. 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE CONFLAGRATION THAT HAPPENED 
IN THE CITY OF NEW ORLEANS ON MARCH 21, 1788 


About half past one o’clock in the afternoon a fire broke 
out in one of the houses near the center of the city. The south 
wind was blowing violently and it soon enlivened the fire to 
such an extent that immediately it spread to other parts and 
continued rapidly along three sides. All the prompt and oppor- 
tune aid and vigilance of the authorities were useless, includ- 
ing the fire apparatus, many of which were burnt by the heat 
of the flames, reaching to an incredible distance. In the midst 
of such imminent danger, everyone retired to try to save 
something from their homes. The fright of those near the 
danger zone, caused them to lose the few moments left to them 
and the confidence of those farther away, who were trying to 
help others but suffered the same fate. So it was that uni- 
versal consternation was responsible for the loss of the 
only precious moment they had to save something; very few 
achieved it. Indeed, the confusion caused by the explosion 
of the power, which some citizens had cautiously hidden in 
their houses in violation of government orders and the most 
strict searches, intimidated those most daring and utterly 
disconcerted the others. Such behavior made it necessary to 
give the people free rein; so as not to augment their state of 
demoralization which had become excessive and since all hu- 
man recourse was insufficient to check the fire. In order to 
become well acquainted with the horrors of this direful dis- 4 
aster and the impossibility of counter-arresting its progress, 
it suffices to say, that in less than five hours eight hundred 
and fifty-six houses were razed to the ground. Amongst these 
were all the commercial houses, excepting three, from which 
very little was either saved, misplaced, or was taken by ma- 
rauders who hardly escaped with their lives. The loss is esti- 
mated to be nearly three million pesos. 


If in such a deplorable and widely spread affliction there 
is something capable of mitigating our sorrow, it is the fact 
that not a single person perished in the confusion and discom- 
fiture, inevitable in similar cases that are easier to be 
imagined than expressed vividly. The dawn of the following 
day presented the most horrible spectacle. In place of the 
flourishing city of the day before, one could see nothing more 
than ruins and debris; still smoking. Pale and trembling 
mothers with their children by the hand, whom even now their 
affliction prevented from unbosoming their troubles in tears, 
or having the strength to complain, (wandered about). Stupor 

- and silence was the only expression on the persons’ faces, 
* regardless of class and position. But Providence always re- 
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serves secret means of alleviating the greatest misfortunes, 
thus guiding us, we found all the compassion that could be 
expected in our governor’s generous heart and quickness of 
perception to dry our tears a little and supply our needs. This 
was done with such diligence and good order that the necessi- 
ties were provided before they were reported (to the authori- 
ties). The alms that have been distributed from their own 
purses have been unlimited. His Majesty’s coffers were opened 
to send vessels in search of supplies to foreign ports; not to 
seek pity, but to provide ourselves with necessary things. In 
this way overcoming difficulties that might oppose a speedy 
expedition. We firmly hope that the wise measures promoted 
to sweeten our bitterness will be sufficient to make us forget 
our miseries as time goes on. | 


Many wished to efface all smouldering traces of the fire 
reminders that were left, and only through patience and extensive 
correspondence between officials were the people able to recon- 
struct their city. This recalls the official battle carried on between 
Governor Miro and the Royal authorities to rebuild two burnt 
stores or buildings belonging to the Charity Hospital, and which 
were necessary for the upkeep of that institution. 


During the exchange of correspondence, Andres Almonester y 
Roxas endeavored to manage and support the hospital. This phi- 
lanthropist had built the institution in 1785 at his own expense on 
the bank of the Mississippi River on government ground and con- 
structed a road communicating with the city.’ 


The two stores belonging to the hospital rented for forty-five 
pesos fuertes a year, and three smaller ones netted three hundred 
and sixty-five pesos. The rent received from these buildings and 
the taxes collected from four taverns, which was thirty pesos a 
year for each establishment, helped to support the institution. In 
addition to this, Count Galvez had released the surplus funds col- 
lected for an obra piadosa which supported twelve orphan girls 
attending the Convent:of the Ursulines, so that the leper patients 
might be hospitalized.'* 


Later the lepers died and the expenses of the hospital dimin- 
ished. By 1788, the interest on the two thousand pesos released by 
Galvez and administered by a regidor sufficed to maintain it, and 
besides, the surplus from the obra piadosa was increasing so that 

11 Gaceta de Mexico, III, 61-62. 


12 Audiencia de Santo Domingo, A. G. I., No. 19. | nee 
13 7bid.; Expediente sent to the Consejo de las Indias by Miro in November, 1788. 
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by combining all resources available it was possible to rebuild the 
stores without government aid; but its sanction was necessary."‘ 


Informes and relaciones were sent to Spain and Mexico City, 
but action on the case was delayed several years due to the lack of 
instructions from the Council of the Indies."° The governor wrote 
on September 10, 1790, expounding the necessity of rebuilding the 
stores and the disadvantages derived from needless delays. Among 
many things, Miro reported that, 


. .. due to the shortness of the taxes for the hospital, Andres 
Almonester y Roxas supports it from personal resources, and 
as the people falsely believe that he should bear all expenses, 
no one pays his hospitalization bills or other obligations. So it 
happens that Almonester denies some of them entrance to 
avoid increasing expenditures. The sick go to the governor, 
forcing him either to order Almonester to admit them or en- 
danger a good relationship between the officials or have the 
patients do without medical care. No one has ever been turned 
away because means to serve them have been provided for 

either by the governor or his military treasurer.'® : 


Miro urged the authorities to consider the matter as exposed 
in his letter of November 30, 1788. The Council of the Indies 
answered him, stating that his despatch had not been released to 
the king as requested by royal order of May 23, 1789, because the 
case lacked the full and clear instructions necessary for its con- 
sideration ;!7 so the matter had not been considered. The reward 


for patience and perseverance was coming. On December 17, 1791, 


the Council of the Indies answered Miro and in addition to review- 
ing the entire case, it sanctioned the rebuilding of the two stores 
belonging to the hospital. Two scars, reminders of the fire of 1788, 
were thus effaced. 


SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ADDED BY THE EDITOR 
OF THE QUARTERLY 


Additional interesting source material on the New Orleans 
fire of 1788 is found in a letter from New Orleans, published in 
The London Chronicle, Vol. LXIV, No. 4964, (From Tuesday, 
August 19, to Thursday, August 21, 1788). A copy of this journal 


14 Ibid. 
18 Ibid. 
16 Tbid. 
'17 Ibid.; Expediente sent by Miro to the Council of the Indies on September 10, 1790. 
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is in the Hill Memorial Library of the Louisiana State University. 
The full text of the letter is as follows: 


Extract of a Letter from New Orleans, dated March 26. 


On Friday last (Good Friday) about half after one o’clock 
at noon, a fire broke out at a large house (the Treasurer’s) 
not far from the church, which burnt with irresistible fury; 
and, communicating to the adjacent building, soon reached 
the guard-house, from thence to the church, and continued for 
five hours, carrying ruin and devastation to all quarters of the 
town. There were neither fire engines, buckets, hooks, or lad- 
ders, so that every effort was vain. The whole town was laid 
in ashes before eight o’clock at night, excepting the front row 
and two streets to the westward, which were preserved by the 
wind blowing strongly the whole time from the south and 
south-east. 


By a late calculation, this city was supposed to contain 
5,500 souls; this (at six to a family) will make the number of 
houses upwards of 900, of which not 200 are now remaining. 


The inhabitants in general lost every thing they possessed ; 
for the impetuosity with which the fire —— left little more 
than time to save themselves. 


The cries and distress of the women and children, who 
crowded from all parts to the river side, can be better con- 
ceived than expressed. Many persons, that in the morning 
were lolling in affluence and independence, were then without 
house or home; without money, without clothing, tearing their 
hair, and on the verge of distraction. 


The conduct of the Governor and Intendant, and other 
men high in office, deserves the greatest applause. The next 
morning a general order was given to prevent raising the price 
of provisions of all sorts above their former value. Expresses 
were sent up and down the river, to order all planters to send 
their rice, corn, peas, &c. immediately to market, which are 
received at the King’s stores, and distributed among the poor. 
A Council was called to see who would engage, and at what 
price, to import certain quantities of flour from Philadelphia, 
to prevent famine. In consequence of which, a large supply is 
contracted for at eight dollars per barrel. Fresh beef, rice, and 

- flour, were distributed without money and without price to the 
poor and distressed, who assembled in great numbers near the 
Governor’s house; where he, with his own hands, dealt out 
bags of money to those whom he thought the greatest objects 
of his charity. 


Several mercantile people here, who some time ago had 
their vessels and cargoes seized in consequence of a trade with 
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the American States, had, on account of this calamity, the 
proceeds restored, to the amount of 100,000 dollars. 


The havoc caused by this dreadful conflagration origi- 
nated at the house of a zealous Catholic; who, not satisfied 
with worshipping God in his usual way, had a chapel, or altar, 
erected in his house, for the purpose of paying adoration, and 
which he had illuminated with 50 or 60 wax tapers, as if his 
prayers could not ascend to heaven without them; these lights 
being left neglected at the hour of dinner, set fire to the ceil- 
ing; from thence proceeded the destruction of the most regu- 
lar, well-governed, small city in the western world. 


The above letter, written from New Orleans, by one who was 
undoubtedly an eye-witness of the destructive fire, gives more 
details of the disaster than any other account yet brought to light. 


It is, therefore, a most important addition to our knowledge of the 


great New Orleans fire of March 21, 1788. 


It should also be pointed out that other historians of Louisiana 
and of New Orleans, writing during the past one hundred and ten 
years, have written about the conflagration of 1788, and have 
spoken of the connection between the distress caused by the fire 
and the loosening of the Spanish commercial restrictions, though 
none of them apparently made use of the accounts in the Gaceto 
de Mexico and The London Chronicle. 


Martin, writing at a time when there were still living many 
who had been present in New Orleans at the time of the fire, gives 
the following account of the fire and its connection with the com- 
mercial policies of the Spanish government in Louisiana :%* 


On the twenty-first of March, (Good Friday), the chapel 
of a Spaniard, in Chartres-street, New-Orleans, took fire, 
about three o’clock in the afternoon; and, the wind being very 
high at the time, a conflagration ensued, which, in a few hours, 
— nine hundred houses, and other property of immense 
value. 


In order to relieve the inhabitants, in some degree, from 
the distress into which this event had plunged them, the 
colonial government made a large contract for flour, to be 
purchased within the United States, on which it made great 
advances in money; and in order to induce contractors to 
deliver it on the best terms, the privilege was allowed them of 
introducing an unlimited quantity of merchandise, on .paying 


97-98. 


18 Francois-Xavier Martin, History of Louisiana (2 vols., New-Orleans, 1827-1829), II, . 
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the usual duty. Gardoqui, finding that the information he had 
given made him enemies in the United States, that the colon- 
ial government had seized the opportunity presented by the 
late conflagration, to release all the individuals imprisoned 
in consequence of the prosecutions he had instigated during 
the preceding year, and to restore the property confiscated, 
(a measure approved by the king, to whom a representation 
had been made by his officers in Louisiana) and that no 
benefit could result to him from continuing his interference, 
desisted from any further attempt to obstruct the commercial 
intercourse between Philadelphia and New-Orleans; and his 
agents, induced by motives of prudence, and perhaps by a 
share in the profits, did every thing in their power to aug- 
ment it. 


Norman Walker, in an article on the New Orleans Fire De- 
partment, written about the end of the nineteenth century, has 
‘ the following to say of the fire of 1788 and its effects :" 


There were no firemen in the earlier days of New Orleans, 
and no means of fighting fire. When flames broke out in the 
little city, the neighbors flocked to the scene of the fire and 
did what they could with buckets to extinguish the flames. The 
soldiers also turned out and did the heaviest work. 


With the lack of firemen, in a city where houses were 

. almost all built of wood and roofed with shingles, it was 
natural that a great conflagration should occur. Such a fire 

came on Good Friday, March 21, 1788, and it was one which 
the city had cause long to remember. A high wind, amounting 

almost to a gale, carried the flames from house to house and 

from street to street. The entire business portion of the city 

was destroyed, including the parochial church (succeeded by 

é St. Louis’ Cathedral), the Presbytery (where the civil courts 
are now held), and with it nearly all the archives of the colony, 

the municipal building or Cabildo, the military barracks and 

arsenal, with large supplies of arms and ammunition and the 

calaboose or public jail, from which the prisoners were nar- 

rowly rescued from burning to death. Altogether between 800 

and 900 houses were destroyed by fire, the total loss being 


" estimated at $2,595,616. It was the first big fire New Orleans 
ever had, and it has never had one as large since. 
R The conflagration had one good effect; it.called attention 


to the utter deficiency in the matter of preparations to fight 
fires. There were not even enough buckets to use, and no 
organization to pass up the buckets to put out the fire where 
it burned or to wet the roofs of the houses which stood in its 


PEP aD In Henry Rightor (editor), Standard History of Noe Orleans, Louisiana (Chicago, 1900) 
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path. While the city was in flames the Governor sent the 

soldiers to the artillery quarters to search for such military 

implements as were best adapted to the purpose of staying the 

flames, such as axes, military picks, etc., with which to pull o 
down houses and parts of houses left standing that might feed 

the flames with fuel. 


John Smith Kendall, author of the latest history of New 
Orleans, gives only the following brief account of the great fire 
of 1788 :7° 


In 1788 a great fire desolated New Orleans. Some 856 
houses were burned, including the cathedral, which, though 
built of brick, was completely destroyed. The arsenal, the 
prison, and many other public edifices were likewise consumed. 
The disaster was followed by a scarcity of provisions, which 
it taxed the governor’s resources to supply. It produced, how- 
ever, some happy effects, among them a display of generosity “ 
which immortalized the name of Don Andres Almonester y 
Rojas, the local magnate, who now at his own expense rebuilt 
the cathedral, and, with extraordinary enterprise, undertook 
at reasonable prices the reconstruction of the Cabildo and 
other burned public buildings. Moreover, the conflagration 
was followed by a reaction in the direction of prosperity... . 


The most recent general history of Louisiana, likewise gives 
, only a brief account of the fire of 1788, which is as follows :*! 


Many cities have been visited by sensational conflagra- 
tions sweeping fiercely over their compactly built blocks lay- 
ing large areas in smoking ruins, but it is doubtful if such a 
loss proportional to population was ever inflicted upon an 
American city as that from which New Orleans suffered in 
1788. The population of New Orleans in that year was 5,338. * 
One gets an idea of the dimension of the catastrophe when it 
is known that 856 houses were consumed by the fire that 
swept through the heart of the town from the front to the rear. 
Among the buildings destroyed were the cathedral, the arsenal, 
the prison and a number of public buildings. The calamity, 
however, caused to be written indelibly upon the page of our 


history the name of Louisiana’s first great philanthropist, aa 
Don Andres Almonester y Rojas. His was the generosity that 
rebuilt the St. Louis Cathedral almost as it stands today fac- $ 


ing Jackson Square, and under its nave his bones have found 
sacred sepulchre. Through his help the Cabildo and other 
public buildings were restored. But better than these concrete 


20 John Smith Kendall, History of New Orleans (3 vols., Chicago and New York, 1922), 33. 


' hee Henry E. Chambers, History of Louisiana (3 vols., Chicago and New York, 1925), 
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evidences of his altruistic acts, was the help which these 

' reconstructions rendered to the people in reviving their hopes, 
their energies, their determination to the end that a greater 
city might be built from its ashes. 3 


It is evident from the above quotations that Martin did not 
make use of the source materials which were employed by Gayarré 
in his account of the New Orleans fire of 1788; and that all of the 
other historians of New Orleans and Louisiana have followed the 
account given by Gayarré, with certain elaborations of detail. It 
is also evident that no Louisiana historian has yet made use of the 
accounts given above from the Gaceta de Mexico and The London 
Chronicle. These two additional items of primary source material 
on the great disaster of 1788 should therefore be welcomed by all 
students of Louisiana history as valuable additions to our know- 
ledge of the details of that catastrophe of the Spanish period. 


WALTER PRICHARD. 
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A DECREE FOR LOUISIANA 
ISSUED BY THE BARON OF CARONDELET, JUNE 1, 1795.' tad 


EDITED BY JAMES A. PADGETT 


INTRODUCTION 


Francisco Luis Hector, Baron de Carondelet, de Noyelles, 4 
| Seigneur D’Haine St. Pierre, was the sixth governor of Louisiana 
| under Spain. He was born in Flanders in 1747; rose to the rank of 
4 colonel in the royal army of Spain; and on March 13, 1791, was 

made governor and intendant of Louisiana and West Florida, 

being at that time governor of San Salvador, Guatamala. He did 
1 not enter upon the duties of his office until December 30, 1791, 
i the day that Governor Miro sailed for Spain. On January 22, 1792, 
i he issued his Bando de buen Gobierno, dividing the City of New 
i Orleans into four wards, each presided over by an alcalde de 
} barrio, or commisary of police, who were directed to procure the 
names of the persons occupying each house in their respective 
wards; and all newcomers were to report to these officers either 
the day of their arrival or the following day. The decree provided 
that the alcalde was to be the chief fireman for his ward and was 
to look after the fire engine and other apparatus. The decree also 
provided for oil lamps for the streets, the expense of which was to 
be defrayed by a tax of $1.1214 on each chimney. It also prohibited 
the importation of slaves from Jamdica and the French Islands, 
for fear that they might have imbibed revolutionary ideas and 
would cause trouble in Louisiana. He also made treaties with the 
Indians, recommended leniency towards the debtors of the Natchez 
district, issued regulations regarding the treatment of slaves, 
placed New Orleans in a state of defense, and tried to reduce 


expenditures. 
In 1794 he began the construction of a canal in the rear of the “ 

city to drain the marshes; opened navigation to the sea from the 

Bayou St. John in the fall of 1795; and used slave labor furnished . 


by the planters for the construction of this project. It is still 

called the Carondelet Canal. | 
In 1793, when news reached Louisiana that Spain had declared 

war on France, the people hoped that Louisiana would revolt as in 


1 Copied from the original in the Library of Congress. 
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1768, but they did not rise against Spain. At the theatres the 
people demanded that the orchestra play the “Marseillaise”’, and 
some even sang Jacobin songs. Carondelet decreed that no revolu- 
tionary music or martial dances would be permitted in the theatres. 
By extreme vigilance, scouring and punishing, banishing, inter- 
cepting letters and documents, by prevaricating, he succeeded bet- 
ter than he expected, and thus managed to keep the people quiet. 


In August, 1797, he was appointed President of the Royal 
Audience of Quito, and was later made Viceroy of Peru. He died in 
1807. He was a short-sized, plump gentleman, somewhat choleric in 
disposition, but not destitute of good motives. He was firm and 
prudent, possessed much activity and capacity for business, and 
was well liked in Louisiana. 


His greatest activity had to do with the territory west of 
the Alleghany Mountains in the United States. In the spring of 
1794 he began to throw impediments in the way of western trade, 
so as to aid the agents whom he had sent into Kentucky to work 
for separation from the United States. His leading agent was 
Thomas Power, an Englishman who had been naturalized as a 
Spanish citizen. Power went into Kentucky under the pretense of 
gathering material for a natural history of that country. He re- 
ported that General Wilkinson, Innis, Murray, Sebastian, Nicholas, 
and others were willing to resume their friendly relations with 
Spain. Carondelet sent Gayoso de Lemos, Governor of Natchez, up 
the river to meet the representatives and to erect a stockade op- 
posite the mouth of the Ohio. Power had gone on to meet the 
Kentuckians. He met Sebastian at Red Banks, but the others did 
not come. Sebastian then went to New Madrid where Gayoso was 
waiting. He demanded free navigation of the Mississippi, but the 
Spanish officials demanded a four per cent duty. They all went to 
New Orleans, where they met Carondelet in January, 1796, and 
had almost won free navigation of the Mississippi when news 
reached New Orleans from Havana that Spain and the United 
States had concluded a treaty. Sebastian demanded that the treaty 
be made for fear that the Spanish treaty would not be ratified, 
but Carondelet refused. Power and Sebastian then went to Phila- 
delphia, perhaps in the furtherance of some scheme. 


Carondelet soon sent Power again into Kentucky with a docu- 
ment in the interest of separation. He also sent Power $10,000 in 
bags of coffee and in barrels of sugar for General Wilkinson, who 
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was at that time commander of the United States Army in the 
West. At Louisville, Power was to turn the money over to Philip 
Nolan. Power was to make a strong appeal to Wilkinson and try 
to procure separation, but the hour of independence had passed; 
Kentucky had been admitted into the Union in 1792; and the 
treaty with Spain was sufficient to satisfy her. 


The document sent by Carondelet was most appealing. Power 
was to urge separation, using all his persuasive powers. (1) Spain 
was to give $100,000 to the leaders for their work for separation; 
if they were officers in Kentucky and should lose their offices on 
account of their conduct, Spain agreed to pay them the value of 
such offices whether they had success or failure. (2) Immediately 
after independence the new government was to take possession of 
Fort Massac and Spain would send twenty field pieces, ammuni- 
tion, small arms, etc., and then she was to send $100,000 to the post 
for expenses. (3) The new state was to extend on the south to a 
line drawn due east from the mouth of the Yazoo to the Tombigbee, 
and all land north of this line was to be in the new state except 
a small tract of land on the Chickasaw Bluffs which Spain had 
procured by a treaty with the Indians. (4) Spain agreed to help 
keep the Indians quiet, and if in the future the new government 
should desire to extend its boundary or force the Indians to sub- 
mit to its constitution and laws Spain would help. (5) Spain would 
not interfere in the independence, constitution, or laws of the new 
state, but would help her maintain her independence. (6) Spain 
was to make a treaty with the new state as soon as independence 
was declared and a new government set up. The documents said 
that Spain would not carry into execution the treaty made with 
the United States on October 27, 1795, but after independence 
Spain would give the new state far greater privileges regarding 
navigation of the Mississippi than the treaty contained; give them 
greater benefits than the Atlantic States enjoyed in trade privi- 
leges; and give them far greater privileges than if the treaty went | 
into effect. Threats and cajoleries followed the treaty, and if the 
new state desired greater privileges than the treaty contained they 
were to submit their desires and he wouid take up the matter with 
_ the King of Spain.’ 


2 Aleée Fortier, Louisiana (Cyclopedic), I, 163-168. Francois Xavier Martin, in his History 
of Louisiana, has about the same to say, and Charles Gayarré’s History of Lowisiana relates 
considerable detail on the same even's.—Martin, op. cit., II, 111-148; Gayarré, op. cit., III, 
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TEXT OF THE DECREE 
REGULATION—JUNE 1, 1795. 


A REGULATION CONCERNING THE GENERAL POLICE; 
_ THE KEEPING BRIDGES, ROADS AND BRIDGES AND CAU- 
SEYS IN REPAIR, AND THE GOVERNMENT OF SLAVES.— 


FOR THE USE OF THE COMMANDANTS AND SYNDICS 
OF THE POSTS, AND THE COASTS IN THE PROVINCE OF 
LOUISIANA. MDCCXCV. 


The astonishing success, with which some disaffected, restless 
enthusiasts, have promulgated injurious reports, tending to intro- 
duce distrust, and Jealousy, between Government and the In- 
habitants, that would inevitably expose the Province to all the 
Horrors, that have ruined the French Colonies, has engaged us to 
form Regulations, calculated to re-establish throughout this Prov- 
ince good order, Police and Public tranquility. 


To this end, Government will establish at the distance of every 
three Leagues a Syndic, chosen from amongst the most notable & 
respectable Inhabitants of the District, who shall be renewed every 
year, in the month of January, in case he does not consent to con- 
tinue in office the following year, and whose functions shall be 
subordinate to the Commandant of the place, to whom he shall 
report every week the innovations that may have happened in his 
District. 


Every person who shall personally, or by report, have knowl- 
edge of any unlawful proceeding, shall, under the penalty of six 
Dollars, declare the same to Syndic of his District, and require 
him to take Cognizance thereof, make known the Culprit, the wit- 
nesses, and place; and should he be silent from design, or con- 
nivance, he shall be punished according to the rigor of the Laws. 
All seditious reports, or such as tend to alarm and disturbe the 
minds of the people, are attempts upon the Public peace, and are 
also to be made known to the Syndic of the District, where they 
prevail, under the penalty of one Hundred Dollars; And such Syndic 
who does not report the same to the Commandant, or to Govern- 
ment, shall incur a similar penalty;- after such information the 


8 Library of Congress, Louisiana Papers, AC 1333. 
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Syndic is to proceed to the verbal investigation of the Case, accom- 
panied by, two respectable Inhabitants, who are to attend him as 
assisting witnesses. 

On pressing occasions, the Syndic shall have authority to 
oblige any two persons most convenient to attend them, as wit- 
nesses, who, upon refusal, shall be subject to a fine of four dollars, 
and be considered subversive of good order. 


When the investigation of a charge is pressing, and the Syndic 
is absent, or his residence too distant, every Individual is entitled 
in this case, to summon his two nearest neighbors to accompany 
him to the place where the Crime was committed, and upon refusal 
they shall be punished as above, the offender being convicted, shall 
be conducted to the Syndic, who shall secure him, and make report 
to the Commandant, or send the Culprit to him from Plantation 
to Plantation. 


Every Syndic is authorized to visit & examine, the Plantation, 
Buildings, negroes Cabbins &c. accompanied by two witnesses:- 
But only when cases require it to prove a Crime, and that the in- 
former obliges himself to find in the place, the evidence of his 
report, and never otherwise; if the informer should prove mistaken, 
he will be culpable towards the proprietor of the premises, only, 
for the false information. 


The Syndics shall provisionally, and verbally, take Cognizance 
of all Crimes, and disorders, committed in their Districts, altho’ 
the Culprit shall belong to another District, or Commandant. 


The Police, and Security of the District, the repairing of 
Bridges, Roads & Causeys, the general inspection over Pedlars, and 
Travellers, the Provissions, maintenance, subordination and Police 
of the Negroe Camps, the security of the Stock &c. all belong to 
the Jurisdiction of the Syndics, who are therein, to conform strictly 
to the several articles herein mentioned, concerning each object. 


Whenever Government shall think proper to convoke the > 
Syndics to a General Assembly at the Capital, or to a particular | 
Assembly at the seat of the Commandant of the place, they shall 
always be attended by two Witnesses, approved of, by their Dis- 
trict, without which, their voices shall not be deliberative: But 
the witnesses shall have no part in the deliberations, their busi- 
ness being only to observe their Syndic, and engage him to keep 
in view the Interest of their District. 
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The Syndics shall not assemble the Inhabitants of their Dis- 
trict without a permission from the Commandant, who is not to 
refuse it, unless he has powerful reasons for so doing, of which, 
he will give advice to Government. 


Every Assembly, or meeting of the Inhabitants, exceeding 
eight persons, to treat upon Public affairs, is strictly forbidden 
_ and the Syndic of the District is requested to make report thereof 
to Government, under the penalty, of being reputed guilty of the 
" same infraction. 


In case a Syndic himself should be guilty of transgressing 
this regulation, three Individuals, will join to convict, & impeach 
him before the Commandant, who will inflict upon him the pun- 
ishment prescribed; and report the same to Government. 


Every Syndic, who shall through neglect, or misplaced clem- 
ency, so abuse the public confidence reposed in him, as to dis- 
semble a fault; keep it from the knowledge of the Commandant, 
or enter into inteligence with him for the same; Shall incur the 
Penalty prescribed for the Delinquent; and Government reserves 
to itself the care of punishing the said Commandant with still 
more severity, should he be guilty of the same offence. 


The Commandants of the different Posts, and Coasts, will 
remit to Government, upon the first of December of every year, 
a list of the Inhabitants, who they shall judge the most proper, 
and best situated to be Elected Syndics for the following year, 
having regard that they must indispensably reside within three 
Leagues of each other; They will therefore make mention of the 
situation, and distance of their Plantations; and it is to be under- 
stood that they are to be appointed equally, on both sides of the 
River, as also at the place of the Commandants residence, or near 
it, observing always the prescribed distance of three Leagues. 


On the first of January the Syndics newly elected by the 
Government, will enter upon the exercise of their office, after 
having received in presence of the Commandant, from the Syndic 
of the preceding year, this whee ot: & the other instructions 
relative to their charge. 

The Syndics shall be respected by the Public; whosoever 
shall dare to insult, or threaten them, shall be fined, in the penalty 
of Forty dollars, and if any one presume to disobey their orders, « 
they shall pay a fine of One Hundred Dollars, these fines to be 
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applied one half to the use of the Kings Exchecker, and the other 
half, to the Fund for defraying the Costs of Justice, and Prison, 
expenses, in the District. 


If any person shall, by forceable, or unlawful means, attempt 
the safety of the persons employed in the execution of the Laws; 
they shall be punished with the utmost rigour. 


General Police 


All Travellers, Pedlars, and others passing, shal! upon being 
required, produce their pass; and answer the question put to them 
by the Syndic of the District, who is to make known his office, & 
name. 


All the Horses of the Travellers, and the Goods carried by the 
Pedlars, for sale, shall be inserted in their passes, as also the num- 
ber of their hirelings, who shall always be persons known, and for 
whose conduct, they shall answer; Those who shall be in possession 
of more Horses, Cattle or Merchandise &c. than are mentioned in 
their Papers, shall be stopped by the Syndic, & sent from Planta- 
tion, to Plantation, to the Commandant of the place, who shall 
report the same to Government. 


' Every Traveller who shall exchange Horses, purchase others, 
or Cattle, Merchandise &c. shall have the same noted on his pass, 
by the Syndics, of the District where such alteration may take place. 


Every pedlar, who shall discharge any of his Hirelings, or 
engage others, shall have the same noted on his pass. 


Every person found without a pass shall be arrested by the 
Syndic, interrogated, and sent to the Commandant. 


Every Traveller, Pedlar, or other person, who shall publish 
news of importance, shall be obliged to make it known, first, to 
the Syndic of the District, who will note the name, and either per- 
mit or forbid him to divulge it, according as it may effect the 
public good, and that of the state; he will report the same to the 
Commandant, and make the said Traveller, Pedlar &c. answerable 
for the Consequences, attending the said news being made public. 


The use of Pocket Pistols, daggers or great knives, such as 
are used by malefactors, Sword canes, and other hidden arms, is 
. forbidden by the Laws, under pain of being condemned to Slavery; 
the Syndics are to arrest all such as they find wearing them. 
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The Syndics are to be acquainted with the marks, and Brands 
of the live stock belonging to their respective Districts, they are 
to have all strays taken up, and give an account thereof to the Com- 
mandant who will make it known to the Syndics of other Districts, 
that it may come to the knowledge of the owners. 


Any person who shall be convicted of having detained, Stolen, 
or killed a Domestic Animal, of whatsoever kind, that is not his 
own, without having acquainted the Syndic of his District of it, 
shall be condemned to return the animal so detained, or Stolen, & 
pay a fine of half its value, one third to the Proprietor, one third 
to the Kings Exchequer and the other to the Fund for defraying 
costs of Justice, & Prison in the District. If the Animal is killed, 
or not to be had, the offender shall pay a fine of fourfold its value, 
to be applied as above. 


Any person who shall upon whatsoever pretext, fire upon a 
Domestic Animal, without a permission from the Syndic, shall be 
subject to a like penalty, and the Syndic shall not grant such per- 
mission, without the participation of the Commandant, and then 
only, for such animals, as are known to be running wild, and dam- 
aging the Crops. 


No live stock is permitted to run at large, between the 15th 
March & the 15th November, and every Inhabitant is at liberty 
to kill in presence of two witnesses, the Domestic Animals that shall 
trespass upon the Crops, within the said Term, or to claim damages 
from the proprietor of the Animal; which damage shall be judged 
by two persons chosen by the parties, and in case of discord, a 
third person shall be chosen by the Syndic, the same damage Shall 
be rated according to the value of that part of the crop that is 
destroyed, when arrived at its perfection, and the animal shall be 
returned to his owner; nevertheless should it be the unanimous 
desire of all the Inhabitants of any particular District, to vary 
this article the Syndic, with the participation of the Commandant 
may allow it. Ls 


Every person being exclusively entitled to enjoy his own prop- 
erty the Proprietor alone by the Law has a right of Hunting, Fish- 
ing and passing on his Lands, and the creeks contained in them, 
consequently no person can hunt, Fish, or enter within the inclosure 
of another, without his permission, under penalty of restitution 
of the Game, and a fine of four dollars, to be applied one half to 
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the costs of Justice & Prison, and the other half to the Royal 
Exchequer, after being condemned by the Syndic of the place & 
for every transgression, the fine to be doubled trippled &c. 


Every Syndic shall have power with the knowledge of the 
Commandant, to order patrole in his District, in cases of necessity 
&-no person shall refuse, when ’tis their tour of duty, under a 
penalty of six Dollars, half to the one who serves in the delinquents 
stead and the other half to the Royal Exchequer, whoever shall 
refuse to conduct Prisoners to the Commandant, from Plantation, 
to Plantation, shall be subject to the same fine, to be applied in 
like manner. 


For the more speedy administration of Justice, the Syndics | 


shall have power to give Judgment, subject to Appeal, in all cases 
not exceeding Ten Dollars, value, every other shall be carried before 
the Commandant of the place, who shall give judgment, as far as 
Fifty dollars, and will send to Government all controversies ex- 
ceeding that value, the Laws directing that they shall not be deter- 
mined without the advice of a Counsellor at Law. 


In every Post where there is no Prison there shall be one 
built, sufficient & proportioned to the population of the place, the 
expence of which shall be paid by the Inhabitants, in proportion 
to their abilities, for this purpose the Commandants in an Assem- 
bly at which they shall preside, of all the Syndics, accompanied 
by their witnesses shall determine the place by a plurality of 
Voices, the work shall then be immediately offered to public Con- 


tract, advertized nine days, and bid off, in presence of the Syndics 


who are to receive, and examine it, when finished. 


The Prison shall always be situated near the residence of the 
Commandant, part of the fines levied upon the offenders against 
this regulation shall be applied to support the charge of keeping 
the Prison in repair, and the costs of Insolvent Prisoners. The 
Commandant shall in January, & July, render an account to Gov- 
ernment of the fines received & the disbursements made, and at 
same time, remit what Funds, belong to the Royal Exchequer. 


Whereas the false reports that are spread along the Coasts, 
are causes, of the successful means, effected by the Perturbaters 
of the Public peace, to make proselytes, it would be very eligible, 
that the Syndics should subscribe for the Monitors, which would 
make them acquainted with all authentic intelligence, that they 
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might promulgate to the Inhabitants of their Districts, it would 


also be commendable when doubts arise in the Public, concerning 


the utility of any proceeding of Government, that the Syndics 
should inform the Commandant of the same, who will report it to 
Government, and the answer would satisfy every mind possessed 
of uprightness and Zeal for the public good. 


Bridges, Roads & Causeys : 


It is indispensably necessary for the facility of communica- 
tion, the utility & convenience of the Travellers, & for the preser- 
vation of the Fruits of the East, that the Bridges, Roads, & Causeys, 
be kept in good repair, the Syndics are to have the strictest atten- 
tion to this article, and use such firmness and impartiality, as will 
bid defiance to reproach; and whereas experience has taught, that 
many being fearfull of displeasing, or making Enemies; have neg- 
lected this important object, or have done no more than to give 
notice to Government of the neglect, of certain Inhabitants; there- 
fore every Syndic who shall be convicted of neglecting to execute 
the severity of the Laws against those who shall not immediately, 
after the publication of this regulation, put their Bridges, Roads, 
& Causeys, in good repair shall himself be condemned to have the 
same done at his own cost; and moreover, be accountable for the 
accidents, that may result from his neglect. 


The Syndics accompanied by the Commandant of the place, © 
& their witnesses, shall in July, strictly examine the Roads, and 
Causeys, in their Districts, and assign to each Individual, the re- 
pairs he is to make, which they & the Commandant, are to note 
down,—In December, a second visit shall take place in like manner, 
and if any one found to have neglected, or disobeyed the orders 


- given them, the Syndic shall employ negroes, belonging to the 


District to do the work, under his own inspection & the delinquent, 
shall pay the wages & provisions, and also the aforementioned 
fine of One Hundred Dollars, for disobedience of orders. The Syn- 
dics are entitled to call upon the Inhabitants of their Districts, for 
their negroes, on Sundays, for this work which they shall not refuse, 
and the negroes are to be punctually paid their wages for the same. 


Whenever a Gap is made in, the Causeys, the Syndic shall order | 
the Inhabitants of the District, to send the number of negroes he 
shall judge necessary, in proportion to their abilities. 
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The negroes employed in stopping a Gap in the Causey, or 
caving in of the Bank, shall be punctually paid by the proprietors 
of the Land, at the rate of four rials per day for their work, and 
one rial p day for their provisions. 


All the holes, or ditches, that are between the causeys & the 
River, shall be filled up during the low water, and replaced by a 
small sloping Bank. The draining ditches, shall be removed, as 
far as the Land will admit from the foot of the Causeys which 
they weaken greatly, and expose to be undermined by craw fish. 


All Horses, Mules, Cows, Oxen & Hogs, that shall be found 
without a conductor upon the causeys, shall be taken up, and de- 
livered to the Syndic, who shall not return them to the owner, 
until he has paid a fine of half their value: one third for the pro- 
prietor of the Causey, one third for the Royal Exchequer, and the 
other, to the Fund, for defraying costs of Justice, & Prison Fees, 
the appraisment, shall be made by two persons chosen by the par- 
ties and in case of discord, an Umpire chosen by the Syndic. 


Police of Slaves 


The unhappy effects that attend the present War, should en- 
gage the Inhabitants to have the greatest attention to the conduct 
of their Slaves, and to maintain them in such a state of content- 
ment, and Subordination, as may banish from their minds the 
notion of acquiring a liberty, that has caused the effusion of so 
much blood to those of St. Domingo. 


To guard therefore against the ill effects that may arise, on 
the one hand, for the too great indulgences, with which some treat 
their Slaves, rendering them insubordinate, and dangerously inso- 
lent, thereby showing pernicious examples to others, and on the 
other hand, for the severity, & inhumanity of certain masters, who 
by their violence & want of reflection are made to trespas against 
the first of all laws, which is the Law of Nature;- and by this 
means exposing their slaves, to form desperate designs; The com- 
mandants & Syndics are charged to have the Strictest regard to 
the private Government of Slaves, and to enforce the punctual 
observance of the following articles; under penalty of personal 
responsibility to Government & of incuring the reproach of their 
own consciences as well as those of the Public, Should they by 
neglect; or misplaced complaisance, expose their Country to the 
dreadful distresses that have ruined the French Colonies. 
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Every Slave shall punctually receive the Barrel of Indian Corn 
per month, that is by the custom of the Colony, his allowance, for 
the insufficiency of which, most masters do voluntarily make up. 


The Syndics shall persuade the Inhabitants of their District 
to assign, Fields to their slaves, for their own cultivation, and to 
their use, which will not only put them more at their ease, but also 
- Increase the mass of the productions of the province, and advanta- 
geously employ the time they might otherwise spend in riot, and 
debauchery. 


Every Slave shall be allowed half an hour to rest at Breakfast, 
and two hours at. Dinner time;- They shall begin their work at 
break of day, and cease at the entrance of night. 


Every Sunday is their own day, but when the crops or other 
Business require it, their masters have a right to make them work 
on Sundays, paying them four rials pr day, for the days work. 


The slaves -who have not fields of their own in cultivation, 
shall receive punctually, one Shirt and Trousers, of Linen, for the 
Summer, one Blanket Capot, and a pair of woolen Trousers for the 
Winter. 


No person shall punish his Slave with more than Thirty Lashes 
at one time, under the Penalty of Fifty Dollars, but this punish- 
ment may be repeated, as the nature of the crime may require, 
leaving an interval of one day, between each punishment. 


Every runaway Slave that is armed that opposes being taken 
up, or cannot be otherwise stopped, altho he be not armed, every 
slave who mutinously dares to put himself in defence against his 
master, or his overseer, and all such as secretly enter a Plantation, 
with an intent of Robbing, are liable to be shot at. 


Whosoever shall kill a slave in any other case, than is above 
mentioned, shall be punished according to the rigour of the Law, 
if the slave is only wounded, the punishment shall be according to 
the circumstance, and the slave is at liberty to seek a new master, 
for no person has a right to dispose of the life of Man at his will. 


A slave who may be threatened with thirty Lashes, & runs 
off from his master, cannot be reputed guilty of a crime for it, 
and often has no other intention, than to gain time to soften his 
master, or implore the pity of an intercessor;- with what shadow 
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of Justice, could Government permit a passionate Master to kill 
or wound such unhappy Slave for attempting to escape a severe 
punishment. 


The intrigues, Plotts for running away, and excesses of other 
kinds committed by slaves generally take rise at their public meet- 
ings, and the intermixing of those belonging to different quarters, 
therefore no Inhabitant shall under the penalty of Ten Dollars, 
allow upon his Plantation, any Dances, or meetings whatsoever, 
of slaves belonging to other places, the Dances, and amusements 
of their own slaves, which shall take place upon Sunday only, shall 
always cease before night. 


No slave shall go beyond the limits of his masters Lands with- 
out a pass, under penalty of Twenty Lashes. 


To avoid the disputes that might arise between the Inhabi- 
tants concerning the punishing of each others slaves; no person 
shall be permitted to punish a slave that does not belong to him, 
without the consent of the masters, or a permission from the Syn- 
dic, under a penalty of Thirty dollars. 


Every slave taken up without a pass, or for any other cause, 
shall be sent from Plantation, to Plantation, to the Syndic who 
shall order the punishment, and send him to his Master, should the 
Syndic’s residence be very distant, the person who has taken up 
the Slave, shall make report to the Syndic in writing requiring 
authority to punish him, which having received, he will execute, 
& return the slave to his master. 


Every Slave who shall ride a Horse belonging to his master, 
or to any other person without their knowledge, Shall be punished 
two days, with Thirty Lashes each day, leaving an interval of one 
day, between each punishment. 


No slave is permitted to possess a Horse of his own, under 
penalty of such Horse, or Horses being confiscated to the use of 
the Royal Exchequer, and the Fund for defraying costs of Justice, 
& Prison Expences in the District, each one half; any master who 
shall tolerate his slave in this respect, shall pay a fine of four 
Dollars pr head, for each Horse. — 


No slave shall be allowed to have in possession any kind of 
_ Fire arms, or amunition; those with whom any such are found, 
shall be punished three days with thirty Lashes each day, and the 
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arms or amunition confiscated to the use of the Royal Exchequer, 
and the Fund for defraying the cost of Justice & Prison Expences 
in the District, each one half. 


No Inhabitant shall keep more than two hunters, and ties 
shall oblige themselves to deliver up their arms and amunition 
upon their return from hunting; should they be found without a 
pass, or their arms or amunition at their Cabins, the master shall 
pay a fine of Fifty Dollars. 


No Slave shall be permitted to sell any thing without the per- 
- mission of his master, not even the production of their own Fields, 
under penalty of Twenty-five Lashes; and every white person who 
shall be convicted before the Syndic of having bo’t any article 
from a Slave, shall loose the article purchased and pay a fine of 
Double the value. 


Any white person, free negroe, or mulatto, who shall enter the 
negroe Camps or quarters, without permission of the Proprietor, 
or sell any thing to slaves at the River side, shall be taken up by 
the Proprietor of the Plantation, and sent with all his effects, to 
the Syndic, who will examine his pass, and effects, and condemn 
him to a fine of Fifteen dollars, which if he cannot pay, he shall 
suffer Fifteen days confinement in the Prison of the District; 
where the Syndic will send him at the disposal of the Commandant. 


The Syndics shall seize all the Traffic, fire arms, or amunition 
they find in possession of the Pedlars, which they shall send to 
the Commandant, who will confiscate and publickly sell, the same, 
and apply the proceeds to the use of the Royal Exchequer, and 
Fund for defraying the Costs of Justice . Prison fees of the Dis- 
trict. 


The Syndics shall from time to time visit by night, or by Day, 
the different negro quarters, within their Districts, upon finding 
any slave belonging to other plantations, without a permission 
from both the masters, they: shall have them punished with thirty 
Lashes; should White persons, free negroes, or Mulattoes, be found 
there, they shall be sent from Plantation, to Plantation, to the 
Commandant; who shall punish them with fifteen days imprison- 
ment. 


Whenever any Inhabitant has notice of Run away negroes 
being at any particular place, he shall acquaint the Syndic, Who, 
for the purpose of apprehending them, shall have authority to 
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Assemble as many as fifteen Inhabitants, armed, without needing 


- the Commandants permission, but he shall give him an ate 


notice thereof. 


No Patroles or other Military he with arms, shall take place 
without the Syndics permission, under the Penalty of Twenty 
Dolls. 


Every Slave that shall carry a complaint to Government, 
without having first complained to the Syndic, and Commandant 
of the Place; shall receive Thirty Lashes, in the Public Square, but 
the said Syndic & CEES, are to hear them, & do them, 
justice. 


Every person who shall fire at a Slave shall make report 
thereof to the Syndic within four hours, under the penalty of 
Fifty Dollars, one half to the Royal Exchequer and the other half 
to the Fund for Defraying the Costs of Justice, & Prison expences, 
of the District, The Syndic shall acquaint the Commandant there- 
of, with the circumstances attending, within twenty four hours, 
and he shall report the whole to Government within the same 
time. The Commandant, or Syndic, who shall fail herein, shall be 
subject to the same Penalty of Fifty Dollars. : 


Whereas many Inhabitants are often absent from their Plan- 
tations the Syndic himself will have attention and also require 
some of the nearest neighbours to have a watchfull eye over the 
negroes, of such Plantation, and accordingly to visit, & examine 


their quarters, and Cabbins, by day or by night; but unless in such 


case, no person shall have authority to examine the Plantations, 
Store Houses, negro Camps, Dwelling Houses, or Cabbins of white 
people, or of free negroes, Mullattos, or Mustees, without a writ- 
ten order from the Syndic of the District; for all property ought 
to be sacred, and every House an Asylum, that the Laws can 
infringe in cases only where the Public Safety, & advantage are 
concerned. 


The Free People of every colore enjoy by Law, the same 
privileges as the other members of the Nation, to which they are 
subject, and therefore are not to be molested in their possessions, 
or persons, nor injured, or abused, under penalty of the punish- 
ment prescribed by the Law, which secure the Peace, & prosperity 
of White Persons. The Syndics & Commandants are to attend to 
the conduct of the colored People, and see that they have for the 
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White People, the Deference, & Respect due for them, to the 
society they once served, and that now has admitted them as 
members. The Syndics shall, by no means, tolerate any want of 
respect from them to the White People, but shall immediately 
send them to the Commandant, who will punish them by imprison- 
ment, but they shall never be flogged, or receive any other cor- . 
poral punishment. 


The Syndics shall also have attention that all the free people 
of Colour within their District, use some Industry, by cultivating 
Lands, or working at some Trade; all idlers and vagrants shall 
be sent to the Commandant, and by him to the Capital to be 
employed on board His Majestys Ships, or the Kings works. 


Whenever a Syndic shall have occasion to absent himself 
from his District or is indisposed, he shall appoint some one of 
the respectable Inhabitants of the same, to the exercise of his 
office, and report the same to the Commandant. 


All the Fines above specified, are to be equally divided, one 
half to the use of the Royal Exchecquer, and the other half for 
establishing a Fund to defray the expences of Costs of Justice 
and prison repairs & fees in the District. 


When a Delinquent is insolvent, he shall be imprisoned, one 
day for every Dollar he ought to have paid. 


New Orleans the list. June 1795. 


THE BARON OF CARONDELET. 
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BOOKS AND BOOKSELLERS IN NEW ORLEANS, 1730-1830 


By ROGER PHILIP MCCUTCHEON 


Anyone investigating the early literary culture in New Orleans 
comes presently upon the well-known statement in the Description 
of Louisiana, communicated by Jefferson to Congress on Novem- 
ber 14, 1803: | | 

There are no colleges, and but one public school, which 
is at New Orleans. The masters of this are paid by the King. 
They teach the Spanish language only. There are a few pri- 
vate schools for children. Not more than half of the inhab- 
itants are supposed to be able to read and write; of whom not 
more than 200, perhaps, are able to do it well. In general, the 
learning of the inhabitants does not extend beyond those two 
arts, though they seem to be endowed with a good natural 
genius, and an uncommon facility of learning whatever they 
undertake.? 


This opinion of the low state of education, implying an even 
deeper abyss of literary culture, is enforced by such an observer 
as Major Amos Stoddard, who took possession of Upper Louisiana 
for the United States in 1804. His book, Sketches Historical and 
Descriptive of Louisiana, was published in Philadelphia, in 1812. 
“The Creole French’, he wrote, “are at least a century behind other 
civilized nations in the arts and sciences” (p. 320). He found that 
“many of the most opulent planters along the Delta and Red River 
cannot either read or write’, but he also found them capable of 
most interesting conversation. 


These statements agree that the inhabitants of Louisiana were 
intelligent but illiterate. It is the purpose of the present article 
to investigate further this charge of illiteracy. Were there any 
books in New Orleans a century or so ago? What evidence can be 
found for the presence here of a book-reading, book-buying pub- 
lic? The questions are of no small moment, since they concern 
intimately the cultural levels of the people. Nor are they easy to 
answer, for generalizations, to be of any value, have to rest on 
much more particular information than is readily available.? 


1 American State Papers, Miscellaneous, 1, 344 ff. 


* The present writer has surveyed the history of libraries in New Orleans, 1771-1833, in 
the Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 152-158. 
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The French and Spanish records which are being made avail- 
able in the Louisiana Historical Quarterly present some informa- 
tion about books in eighteenth century New Orleans. The Kolly 
estate, the inventory of which is dated January 9, 1730, included 
a backgammon board, 60 volumes of octavos, 11 quartos, 14 folios, 
and several antiquarian books.* The titles would be more important 
than the size, of course; but a library of about a hundred volumes 
at “Chapitoulas” in 1730 is somewhat impressive. The inventory 
of a plantation near Chalmette, taken in 1738, listed a few books 
by title: Astronomical Dictionary, 2 volumes, Universal Dictionary, 
Compendium Dictionary, 14 volumes concerning the world, 14 
volumes of the Arabian Nights, the Roman History of Florent, Geo- 
graphy of Time in 1 volume.‘ But most of the early inventories 
resemble more closely that of the Rossard estate, in 1736, which 
lists in exasperating detail portraits, pictures, furniture, crockery, 
pewter, silver, tapestry, gewgaws for women’s wear, and the like, 
but no books.5 The Devezin estate, in 1776, including such details 
as 8 dozen table napkins and 15 dozen china plates, but mentioned 
no books. The Daunoy inventory of 1780 listed books, but gave 
neither titles nor numbers.” In 1776, the Fagot estate consisted of 
books, wearing apparel, household effects, and wine, but we know 
no more of the owner’s taste in any of these accessories.* Louis St. 
Denis, from near Natchitoches, died in 1778 owning silverware, 
table furnishings, tools, wearing apparel, and books.® 


From such disappointments it is pleasant to turn to the inven- 
tory of the Prevost estate, made in 1769. Prevost was agent of 
the Company of the Indies, and had been in New Orleans some 
thirty years. The three hundred volumes listed by title in the Pre- 
vost inventory are eloquent evidence of the close literary and 
cultural contact that Prevost had been able to keep with France. 
His books included Montesquieu, Locke, Voltaire, Rousseau, and 
the like. It is by no means merely fanciful to suppose, as has 
been done, that the abortive revolution in New Orleans in 1768 may 
be traced to the same revolutionary writers who influenced the 
Declaration of Independence nine years later. Prevost kept part 


* Louisiana Historical Quarterly, IV, 508. 

* Ibid., VIII, 607. 

5 Jbid., VIII, 304. 

® Jbid., XI, 607 ff. 

7 Ibid., XV, 158. 

8 Ibid., XI, 510. 

® Jbid., XIII, 177. It is not always quite clear how much these inventories have been 
summarized and compressed, for publication. Perhaps the originals list titles more often than 
- appears. Further investigation of these early invententes is clearly in order. 
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of his collection at his plantation three leagues below New Or- 
leans, for the appraisers found forty-six books there. They found 
none, however, at his second plantation, which was at English 
Turn.?° 


After the cession of Louisiana to the United States (1803) 
the evidence for an inquiry into literary culture is much more 
plentiful and available. The English newspapers which began 
shortly after 1803 are, from present-day standards of news presen- 
tation, very disappointing. To the social historian, however, they 
are immensely valuable. They are ninety-nine per cent advertis- 
ing matter, with the front page made up largely of stale advertise- 
ments. The French papers, life the Moniteur and L’Ami des Lois, 
likewise carried a great deal of advertising matter. The city 
directories which have survived also yield information about book- 


stores and bookselling. 


New Orleans in the early years of American control was not 
a large city with a stable population. It was rather a small frontier 
city, a trading post and shipping point. There were amusements, 
to be sure, as the advertisements show: balls, plays, concerts, horse 
racing, pleasure gardens at the lake and on the levee. In 1805 the 
total population was 8,475, according to the latest authority." In 
1806, there were only some 1,400 white people in the city whose 
language was neither French nor Spanish. The relatively small 
number of English-speaking people then in the city needs to be 
kept in mind when we consider the number of English books that 
such a population might purchase. In 1810, the total population of 
New Orleans and environs was 24,000, but only 8,000 of that num- 
ber were white. In 1809, there were roughly only twelve Ameri- 
cans to every hundred of population.?* 


A French observer, in a work published in Paris in 1803, found 
in New Orleans “no booksellers either, and for a good reason, that 
a bookseller would perish of hunger there in the midst of his books, 
unless these taught the fascinated reader the art of doubling his 
capital in a year’s time’”’.'* Other travelers are for the most part 
silent about books and bookstores in New Orleans. For instance, 


10 Jbid., IX, 429-457. 

11 See New Orleans in 1805, A Directory and a Census, published by the Pelican Gallery, 
Inc., New Orleans, 1936. 

12 American State Papers, Misec., I, 381-4: Gavarré, History of ote ge IV, 212, 218; 
Niles’ Weekly Register, I, 388; John 's. Kendall, History of New Orleans, I, 59-60. 

18 Translated from Berquin-Duvallon, Vue de la colonie espagnole, 295. pi writer is in- 
debted for this reference to Mr. Edmond LeBreton. 
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Dr. John Sibley, later Indian Agent for the Louisiana Colony, came © 
through New Orleans in 1802, and set down valuable notes on the 
theaters he visited. His only reference to books, however, is to a 
Bible and a prayer book he noted in his bedroom in a plantation 
house where he stayed for the night.'* J. C. M. Windship, a young 
Harvard graduate, found himself very lonely in Rapides Parish, 
being, as he wrote, “without books, or companions who have the 
same taste with myself’’..° His letter was written in February, 
1814, and the young man was dead before the year was over. J. G. 
Fluegel, later American Consul at Leipsig, came down the Missis- 
sippi to New Orleans in 1817. He visited a plantation between 
Black River and Natchez and was impressed by the books he found 
there. After reaching New Orleans, he records that he went to 
the Bremer ship to get a book. A little later, on a boat to Bayou 
Sara, in spite of the noise and discomfort, he was reading Télé- 
maque and Pope’s Essay on Man.'* It would be interesting to learn 
which of these volumes he got on “the Bremer ship’. Benjamin H. 
Latrobe, who reached New Orleans in January, 1819, was struck 
at once by the buyers and sellers on the levee, and the variety of 
goods offered for sale. He noted “a little farther along the levee, 
on the margin of a heap of bricks, . . . a bookseller whose stock of 
books, English and French, cut no mean appearance”. He made a’ 
special note of a ten volume collection of pamphlets concerning the 
American War, which he wished his friend Robertson, of Congress, 
would buy.?? 


These travelers, to be sure, do not give an impression of great 
activity in the book trade in New Orleans. The advertisements in 
the newspapers, happily, tell a different story. In the years from 
1804 through 1824 at least fifty-six different persons or firms were 
concerned with bookselling in New Orleans. : 


It is clear that books were sold in New Orleans before there 
~ were any booksellers here, as such. General importers like Chew 
and Relf handled books occasionally, and even took subscriptions 
for expensive sets. Their advertisements in the Louisiana Gazette 
for November 2, 1804, announced that the first and second volumes 
of Wayne’s Life of Washington, were available for subscribers, 
having just arrived by the schooner Eliza Tice. Chew and Relf 


14 Louisiana Historical Quarterly, X, 484-499. 

15 Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XI, 572. 

16 Louisiana Historical Quarterly, VII. 414 ff. 

17 B. H. Latrobe, Journal, (New York, 1905), 163. 
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were also the agents for the Mississippi Territory for this same 
book. In 1804, school books were sold by Francis Bocquet, who 
advertised the opening of his school on November 16. The next 
year Clark and Rogers, whose imports usually consisted of dry 
goods and merchandise, had‘for sale not only French and Spanish 
grammars and dictionaries, but also Robertson’s America, “calf 
gilt and plain’, Zimmermann on Solitude, and Lady Mary Mon- 
tagu’s works.'® Gray and Taylor, another general importing house, 
were advertising in the Gazette in August the arrival of five trunks 
of stationery and a trunk of books, among which was the Encyclo- 
_pedia Britannica complete. On December 20 the same firm had 
just received from Philadelphia twenty packages of books and 
stationery, and on April 8, 1806, by the brig Eliza, “a handsome 

collection of Books and Stationery”’. ; 


The newspaper proprietors also imported books for sale. The 
printer of the Louisiana Gazette, in the number for October 10, 
1806, advertised that he had just received a consignment of books 
“chiefly of the best London editions, of the most celebrated authors 
in Law, Divinity, Travels, Voyages, Novels, etc.” In November, 
' 1806, the Moniteur offered for sale a most impressive list of books. 
There were dictionaries, grammars, historical works (in which 
Gibbon and Robertson were well represented), Condorcet, Voltaire, 
Boileau, Crebillon, the inevitable Télémaque, and French transla- 
tions of Lucan and Epictetus. In December, 1806, the Moniteur 
offered other English books for sale. In the number for July 4, 
1807, the Moniteur advertised another large list, including Corne- 
ille, Mirabeau, Scarron, Moliere, Rousseau, Le Sage, Fontanelle, 
Marivaux, French editions of Don Quixote and Robinson Crusoe, 
and, appropriately, Manon Lescaut. 


In 1808 the first bookseller to anounce himself as such ap- 
peared; his name was Mermet, “marchand libraire’’, and in 1811 
his shop was on Chartres Street.!® According to a notice in the 
Moniteur for May 13, 1809, Pierre Roche, a bookseller from Phila- 
delphia, had just brought to New Orleans a complete assortment 
of French books, including “editions and Parisian bindings which 
leave nothing to be desired”. His stock included classics, gram- 
mars, dictionaries, school books, educational works, new novels, 


18 Louisiana Gazette, July 23, 1805. 
18 Moniteur, December 28, 1808. 
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and religion “en tout genre’. Roche established himself at 22 
Royal Street. A Widow Roche, printer and bookseller, was at 6 
Royal Street in 1810.2 As the 1824 Directory carried an adver- 
tisement of a bookstore at 183 Royal Street, run by “Roche Bro- 
thers’’, it would seem that the Roche family continued in the book- 
selling business for a considerable period. 


- James Mitchell began to advertise his bookstore at No. 49 
Chartres Street in the Gazette for October 12, 1810. Benjamin 
Levy, who claimed to have had wide experience in selling books be- 
fore coming to New Orleans, was advertising his bookstore in the 
papers in 1811. In 1812 a partnership was formed, the new firm 
being Reynolds and Levy; by 1816 the firm name was Benj. Levy 
and Company, “opposite the Orleans Bank’’.?! Choppins, on the 
Place d’Armes, was selling law books as early as 1807.22. Fourcaud 
was advertising as printer and bookseller at 8 Chartres Street in 
the Courier of October 17, 1810. S. D. Heap, a druggist, was offer- 
ing medical books for sale in the Gazette for May 28, 1811. Hugh 
Monro and Co., as early as 1807, were selling stationery, books, 
and drygoods.”* Pacquetet, 14 Royal Street, went in largely for 
maps, globes, and school books. His business was frequently ad- 
vertised in 1807 and 1808. The New Orleans Directory for 1822 
listed “9 book and stationery. stores, 4 books binders, one English 
and one French circulating library, 9 book and newspaper printing 
offices, 4 lottery offices, and 13 portrait and miniature painters” 
among the cultural resources of the city. 


It should be kept in mind that the book trade in New Orleans 
was not restricted to booksellers. Judah Touro, according to his 
advertisement in the Courier for November 20, 1807, had just re- 
ceived by the Venus from New York and the Mary from Boston 
assorted liquors, candles, salt fish, and books. The books included 
guides to navigation and the like, and “750 volumes novels of the 
first authors”. In 1816 Vincent Nolte and Company, a name which 
Anthony Adverse has made recognizable, offered for sale an in- 
voice of French, English, and Spanish books.** 


Just how extensive a stock of books could be found in New 
Orleans in the early days is difficult to determine from the adver- 


20 Courier, October 17, 1810. 

21 T’Ami des Lois, July 13, 1816. 

22 Courier, November 2, 1807. 

38 Gazette, November 24, 1807. i 

24 Courier, January 15, 1816. Spanish books, by the way, are mentioned very infre- 
quently in the advertisements of this period. 
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tisements. The Widow Roche advertised ‘a complete collection of 
the best classic works, and books on Physic, jurisprudence, science 
and arts, novels, etc.” in the Courier for July 15, 1811. But it may 
be permitted to doubt the accuracy of her word “complete’’, for she 
had used it in the Courier for September 17, 1810, to describe a 
shipment of books that had just arrived on the brig North Star 
from Philadelphia: ‘A complete assortment of Books, handsomely 
bound, consisting principally of works on Medicine, Law and Edu- 
cation, in French and English’’.*® 


It is likely that William M’Kean slightly exaggerated the ex- 
tent of his stock of- books in his advertisement in the 1824 Direc- 
tory. His statement read, “All New Works regularly received as 
soon as published”. But by the 1820’s one could purchase plenty of 
good books in New Orleans. Benjamin Levy’s advertisement in the 
Argus for December 26, 1826, includes so many excellent titles that 
‘it merits quotation: 


Adam Smith, 5 vols. 

Addison, 6 vols. 
‘ Burnet, History of Our Times, 6 vols. 

Burnet, History of the Reformation, 6 vols. 

Boswell’s Johnson, 5 vols. 

Ben Jonson, 9 vols. 

Buffon’s Natural History, 20 vols. 

Franklin, 6 vols. 

Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 2 vols. 

Coxe’s Travels | 

Charles Grandison, 7 vols. 

Elton’s Classic Poets, 3 vols. 

Gibbon’s Miscellaneous Works, 5 vols. 

Hooke’s Roman History, 3 vols. 

Hume’s Essays 

Johnson’s Works 

Inchbald’s British Theatre, 42 vols. 

_ Lord Bacon’s Works, 10 vols. 

Locke, 10 vols. | 

Mavor’s Voyages and Travels, 28 vols. 

Mavor’s Universal History, 25 vols. 

Maria Edgeworth’s Works, 138 vols. 

Mitford’s Greece, 8 vols. 

Otway’s Works, 2 vols. 

25 Like other New Orleans newspapers of this period, the Courier had both French ana 

English pages, with some of the material and advertisements duplicated. In the Widow Roche's 
advertisement in the English section of the Courier for September 30, 1811, are these titles: 


Virgilli, an opera, and Ovid. an opera. On comparison with the French advertisement, these 
titles are found to be attempts at translating the Latin Virgili opera and Ovid opera. 
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Paley’s Works, 4 vols. 

Richardson, 19 vols. 

Robertson, 12 vols. 

Repton, Observations on Landscape Gardening 
Rees’ Encyclopedia, 47 vols. 

Ramsay’s Universal History, 12 vols. 
Russell’s Modern Europe, 6 vols. 
‘Swift’s Works, by Walter Scott, 19 vols. 
Sir William Temple’s Works, 4 vols. 
Smollett, 12 vols. 

Tooke’s Life of Catherine 2nd. 

Waverley Novels Complete, 19 vols. - 


_ Did books sell? This is a necessary question, yet answers to 
it may be only tentative. There is a long list of books advertised 
_ by title in the Moniteur in November, 1806. Most of these books are 
still advertised for sale nearly a year later. It is important to re- 
member that the advertisers themselves were very careless about 
changing the matter in their advertisements. Anyone familiar with 
book advertising in the London newspapers in the eighteenth cen- 
tury knows that the phrase “this day is published”’ may stay in the 
advertisement of a specific book for several weeks. The New Or- 
leans editors frequently complain about the old, dead matter they 
keep reprinting on their front pages, and ask the merchants to send 
them fresh copy. To us, it seems incredible that an advertiser 
could insert a notice and then forget about it for several months. 
But, hopefully, this is the explanation for the “fresh butter just 
received” being first advertised in November, and still advertised 
as “fresh” and “just received” the following April. 


If the evidence from repeated advertisements is inconclusive, 
there remains the practical necessity of the booksellers themselves. 
While booksellers are worthy men and benefactors of the public, 
not many of them can be wealthy enough to act as public benefac- 
tors without some compensation. Unless they sell books, they will 
have to go into some other business to make a living. Now the 
optimism of the early booksellers in New Orleans remained un- 
quenched. Also, many of them stayed in the book business for long 
periods of time. We may conclude, therefore, that books were not 
only imported into New Orleans, but that a reasonable quantity of 
them must have been sold here. 


Not only books, but the important English periodicals came 
into New Orleans. Subscriptions for the Edinburgh Review, for 
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the Quarterly, and, after 1815, for the North American Review 
might be arranged with a number of the New Orleans booksellers. | 
Mention of the North American Review may remind the informed 
reader that the pages of that journal did not really discover Words- 
worth and Coleridge until the late 1820’s. The Lowisiana Gazette, 
it happens, on October 14, 1808, reprinted from the London Morn- 
ing Post Coleridge’s “Hymn before Sunrise”. It seems to have 
been possible for an inhabitant of New Orleans to keep fairly well 
informed about literary matters. 


The advertisements offer some information about private 
libraries in New Orleans. In 1810 Elijah Creel advertised for a 
box of books which had been stolen from his flatboat opposite the 
cotton press, and mentioned particularly a copy of Homer’s /liad.*° 
the property of Daniel Clark, who had lived on Bayou Road, was 
sold in 1813. It included a “library consisting of about 700 vol- 
umes’’.27 In 1816, after a fire in his house, M. Dorfeuille advertised 
for the return of many volumes found to have been taken from his 
library. From the titles of sets thus advertised as defective, it is 
evident that Dorfeuille had an excellent library, which included 
Voltaire, Beaumarchais, Cervantes, Corneille, Scarron, Fénélon, Le 
Sage, Boccaccio, and such English books as Robertson’s America, 
Alison on Taste, Young’s Night Thoughts, and Creswell’s Memoirs. 
Three years later Dorfeuille advertised his books for sale, advising 
prospective buyers that “several works which are commonly to be 
met with but in large libraries will be found in this, and offer a 
favorable opportunity to the amateurs to satisfy their taste.’’?* 
In 1819 there was sold the library of D. Rouquette, “‘consisting of 
1300 and odd volumes of divers good works’’.”® 


Just how large the library of J. B. Castillon really was may 
never be known. It was advertised for sale in the Moniteur for 
October 14, 1809, as “une Bibliothéque assez volumineuse”. A 
library of “800 or 900 volumes of the best works’’, “le fonds d’un 
homme de lettres, une collection précieuse et rare en ce pays’, was 
advertised in the Moniteur for December 6, 1809. The Encyclo- 
pedie in folio, Bayle’s Dictionary, the Dictionary of the French 
Academy, an extensive list of the French writers of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries, together with several titles from the 


26 Gazette, May 28, 1810. 

27 Courier, September 8, 1813. 

28 Ibid., October 13, 1816; May 31, 1819. 
2° Jbid., April 28, 1819. 
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classics, were included. Hume, Pope, Adam Smith, Locke, the 
voyages of Cook and of Mackenzie were the chief English titles 
mentioned. 


In 1816 B. Lafon offered his library for sale, amounting to 445 
volumes, which he itemized as follows: Encyclopedias, 123 volumes; 
belleslettres, 74; mathematics and physics, 94; astronomy, geogra- 
phy, voyages, 84; voyages in America, 75.*° The Louisiana Bible 
Society announced that it had received donations of 1200 French 
Bibles from the New York Bible Society, 500 English Bibles from 
the Connecticut Bible Society, 1000 Spanish New Testaments, 300 
French Testaments, and 100 French Bibles from the British and 
Foreign Bible Society.*! “7 or 800 volumes” of French books were 
sold at auction in 1816, “among which are several good books, the 
Social Contract, the works of Crebillon, Piron, etc’’.*” 


Books were sometimes disposed of by lotteries; 730 volumes, 
valued at $750, were thus raffled off, at $2 per ticket, in 1816. 
Most of them, according to the notice, were new books, in good 
condition. Of the titles listed, only a few were in English, the re- 
mainder in French.** Another lottery of books is noticed in Sep- 
tember, 1816. For this, there were 215 tickets at $2 each. The 
books were “choice editions, carefully bound’’, of standard French 
works.*4 


The booksellers in their advertisements assert that they are in 
close touch with Paris, London, and New York, and can supply any 
books that their customers may desire.** This wish to be strictly 
contemporary is also seen in such a project as Maspero’s Reading 
Room. Maspero had taken over the coffeehouse formerly kept by 
Bernard Tremoulet, and advertised that “A Reading Room will 
likewise be established in the upper part of the building, in which 
will be preserved files of the principal gazettes in the United States, 
also charts, maps, and books relating to geography, commerce, etc. 
To defray the expense of the reading room a subscription will be 
opened of five dollars from each person.’’** 


Thanks to Mr. Tinker’s interest, we know a good deal about 
one of the early booksellers, Boimare, who started in business in 


L’Ami des Lois, January 19, 1816. 

31 Tbid., January 80, 1816. 

32 Ibid., March 14, 1816. 

33 Jbid., June 10, 1816. 

34 Jbid., September 7, 1816. 

35 See, ‘tor an example, the advertisement of the Roche Brothers in the Courier, July 29, 


1816, 
des Lois, October 4, 1814. 
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New Orleans in the 1820’s, and in 1832 was advertising a circulat- 
- ing library of more than ten thousand volumes.*? But other and 
earlier booksellers had rented books to their patrons. As early as 
1811, the Moniteur office was lending books,** and the Widow 
Roche had indeed started the business with her advertisement in 


the Courier for August 19, 1811: “The Widow Roche, having | 


lately received a handsome collection of interesting Novels, informs 
the public that they may subscribe for their perusal by applying 
at her stationery store.” There were two other lending libraries in 
1816, one run by Charles Jourdan, the second by Charles Thomas.*® 
In 1817 Bouchon, evidently with the convenience of upstate planta- 
tion owners in mind, announced that he had romances and other 
literary works to be hired out by the month or year.*®° In 1822 Ann 
Shallus was advertising a rental library.*! 


In 1825, Boimare seems to have had a fairly successful reading 
room.*? But “M. Carroll’, who advertised a bookstore and reading 
room in the 1830 Directory, found it difficult to get sufficient sub- 
scribers to maintain a reading room well. According to James 
Stuart, who visited New Orleans in March and April, 1830, Miss 
Carroll had only fifty subscribers, could not afford a British daily 
paper and so took the Edinburgh Scotsman, and advertised her dis- 
appointment that New Orleans did not seem “ripe for some species 
of common resort for useful information, and rational informa- 
tion’’.*8 


Literary notes and news in the New Orleans papers are, in 
the early years, none too plentiful, yet they are by no means in- 
significant. Wieland’s death was noted in L’Ami des Lois for June 
5, 1818; details of the separation of Lord and Lady Byron were 
given in the same journal for July 31, 1816. The Argus for Sep- 
tember 18, 1826, announced that “Mr. Cooper (the novelist) has 
arrived with his family in good health in England”. Wordsworth 
“is still residing in the Lakes in the beautiful mansion called Rydal 
Mount’, according to the Argus for May 16, 1826. From the same 
number we learn that a play made from Cooper’s novel, The Pilot, 
played about ninety nights in London, perhaps because the play 


37 E, L. Tinker, ‘‘Boimare, first and still foremost et age noes of Louisiana’, Papers of 
the Bibliographical Society of America, XXIV (1931), 34-4 

38 Moniteur, September 3, 1811. 

39 T’Ami des Lois, February 2, 1816; Courier, May 13, 1816. 

49 Courier, April 30. 1817. 

41 New Orleans Directory for 1822. 

42 Courier, December 6, 1825. 

*8 James Stuart, Three Years in North America, (New York, 1833), chap. XXV. The writer 
is indebted for this reference to the kindness of Mr. Henry W. Robinson. 
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“rather unfairly converts all the heroism into English’, and turns 
the jokes against the Americans. The Argus for July 3, 1826, noted 
that “The Prairie is the title of a new work about to appear from 
the prolific pen of Mr. Cooper. The public mind is prepared to give 
it a most favorable reception”. Mrs. Shelley’s The Last Man, a 
novel, was mentioned in the Argus for May 27, 1826, as a sensation 
in London. “Raymond and Adrian are modeled on Shelley and 
Byron”. These items may serve to illustrate the range and inter- 
est of the casual references to books and authors in these news- 


papers. 

The reception of Walter Scott’s works in New Orleans is much 
too large a topic to be discussed thoroughly in this article. It may 
be noted in passing, however, that the Gazette for February 27, 
1807, advertised The Lay of the Last Minstrel, the first edition of 
which had appeared in London in 1805. The Argus for July 26, 
1826, noted that the Lay had just been translated into the Russian 
from the Polish. In the same issue of the Argus, in the French sec- 
tion, appeared a column and a half article, “Les avocats dans les 
romans de Walter Scott’. Scott’s Life of Napoleon was reviewed 
at some length in L’Abeille for October 20, 1827, the substance be- 
ing that “Scott, il faut le repitir, est un peintre, et n’est pas un 
historien’”’. A literary project which one wishes might have suc- 
ceeded was attempted in 1817 by Jules Devezac, “late president of 
the college of Orleans’, who advertised for subscribers for a 
“Translation into French verse, of the Marmion of Scott, with an 
Original epistle to the author, Descriptive of Scenery of Louisiana”’. 
The subscription price of $5 may have been the reason for the fail- 
ure of the project.** 


Residents of New Orleans did not, of course, need to depend 
solely on the local booksellers. They could place orders themselves, 
or have their agents and correspondents send them books. To 
what degree John McDonogh was exceptional in his interest in 
books and libraries as well as in other more material matters of 
life, is difficult to determine. But certainly his literary tastes 
were sound, and his interest in books was of lifelong duration. 
Among the McDonogh papers recently acquired by Tulane Uni- | 
versity there is a letter from Mr. John Cole in 1806, concerning 
the purchase and shipment of about $300 worth of books to New 
Orleans for McDonogh. The list includes Gibbon, Robertson’s 


44 L’Amé des Lois, March 4, 1817. Devezac lost hope of getting his work published, and 
offered to refund the subscriptions, in a notice in the 7, aa for y era 18, 1820. 
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America, Pope, Dryden, Young, Plutarch, Cooper, a translation of 
Juvenal, Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, and thirty-nine volumes 
of the British Classics. Many of these volumes were among the 


- 172 books McDonogh gave to the library of the common schools of 
Municipality No. 2 on December 25, 1845. McDonogh’s letter on — 


this occasion, written literally on a scrap of paper, reads in part: 
“That these books may tend through a long succession of ages to 
mold the hearts of the youth of your municipality to knowledge and 
virtue, is the fervent wish and prayer of your obt. servant”. He 
followed up this gift of books with a cash present of $1,000 to 
Samuel J. Peters, the moving spirit of the public school Lyceum 
and Library Society. 


Another document from the McDonogh papers, undated, but 


from internal evidence clearly composed about 1838,‘ records 


McDonogh’s interest in establishing a free library for the mechanics 
of Baltimore, who were, he understood, without any access to 
books. His memorandum suggested a suitable endowment fund, and 
a sum for the erection of a strictly fireproof building for the 
library. We have learned, too, of his concern for the education 
of his slaves, and know that he ordered books sent to those of his 
slave household whom he had assisted to go to Liberia. 


From the evidence presented, it would seem that New Orleans 
in the early years of its American existence was not too badly pro- 
vided with books and literary contacts. The problem is a large one, 
and many aspects of the literary culture here are yet to be explored. 
Particularly, the present writer would suggest the need of investi- 
gation of plantation inventories, and of libraries still to be found 
in the old houses of Louisiana. 


*5 According to Professor Mack of the History of Tulane, who 


with Mr. Helmer Webb, former Librari of Tulane, kindly called the writer’s attention to 
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TWO IMPORTANT DOCUMENTS BEARING 
UPON LOUISIANA HISTORY 


EDITED BY WALTER PRICHARD 


INTRODUCTION 


When the United States government, in 1818, decided to warn 
the French refugees, under the leadership of General Charles 
‘Lallemand, to desist from their attempt to establish a settlement 
on the Trinity River, in Texas, it was George Graham,’ trusted 
friend, supporter and adviser of the Monroe administration, who 
was selected to make the arduous overland journey from Wash- 
ington to Galveston and return, to deliver the official warning to 
General Lallemand and receive his answer. The journey was 
made, for the most part, on horseback, and the acquaintance 
which he then got with Louisiana by crossing and recrossing it 
must have revealed to him its future possibilities and led to his 
investment in a cotton plantation on Bayou Boeuff, in Rapides 
parish, as a partner of United States Senator Josiah Stoddard 
Johnston,? in 1823. It was as manager of this plantation that 
George Mason Graham,’ son of George Graham, first came to 
Louisiana in 1828, where he became an eminent citizen of his 
adopted State. However, it must be said that George Graham was 
already well acquainted with Louisiana and its possibilities, at 
second hand, as his brother John Graham,‘ had resided here from 
about 1804 to 1807, while serving as Secretary of the Territory 
of Orleans. 


George Graham was born in Dumfries, Prince William coun- 
ty, Virginia, about 1772, the son of Richard Graham, a Scotch 


1 Brief biogr cal sketches of George Graham may be found in States Hiatory, TV, 112. 
American n Biopraphy. II, 708; and Harper's of United States H 
e additional details may be found in “The Autobiography of George Mason gy rl 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, XX, 48 ff. It is to be regretted that the biogra Sa ee on 

important man was not included in the recent ger uy of American Biography. 
the oh enn is of American Biography, X, 147, for a brief sketch of the career of Josiah 
Stoddard ston 


XX, 48:57, “The Autobiography of George Mason Graham”, in Louisiana Historical Quarterly, 


4 See Dictionary o aphy, and The National Cyclopaedia 
American Biography, 817, for fer bried the career of John Graham. 
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merchant of that town and one of its founders. After graduating 
from Columbia College (now Columbia University), in New York 
City, in 1790, he studied law, was admitted to the bar, and 
practiced his profession in his native town. He also represented 
his county in the Virginia Legislature, where he formed the ac- 
quaintance of Madison, Monroe, and most of the other prominent 
Virginians of that day. He later moved to Fairfax county, and at 
the outbreak of the War of 1812 he raised and commanded the 
“Fairfax Horse”. When General John Armstrong retired from 
the position of Secretary of War, after the British had captured 
and burned the public buildings in Washington during the sum- 
mer of 1814, James Monroe, who was already Secretary of State, 
was placed temporarily in charge of the War Department. Monroe 
appointed George Graham as chief clerk in the War Department, 
and he was virtually in charge of the affairs of the department 
until the appointment of a new Secretary of War several months 
later. Under the new secretary, he retained his position of chief 
clerk, and when William H. Crawford was transferred from the 
War Department to the Treasury Department on October 16, 


1816, Graham was appointed Secretary of War ad interim, in 


which capacity he continued to serve until John C. Calhoun be- 
came Secretary of War on December 9, 1817.5 


While serving as chief clerk in the War Department, Graham 
was called upon to serve in other important capacities not directly 
connected with his routine duties. In 1815 he was made:a member 
of the Commission (with Thomas M. Bayly and John 8S. Skinner) 
to treat with the British authorities respecting public and private 
property in British hands in Chesapeake Bay at the close of the 
War of 1812.° In March, 1816, he was appointed special agent of 
the War Department to the Cherokee Indians, for the purpose of 
making a treaty;’? and in August of that same year he acted in a 
similar capacity in negotiations with the Sacs of Rock River, in 
Illinois.’ In fact, one of his chief interests or specialties appears 
to have been dealing with Indians.® Even after he was no longer 
connected with the War Department in an official capacity we find 


5 John Spencer Bassett (editor), The Correspondence of Andrew Jackson, (6 vols., Wash- 
ington, 1926-1933), II, 265n. 

* American State Papers, Foreign Relations, IV, 110. 

7 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, II, 88-89. 

8 Ibid., II, 98. 

® For details of his activities in Indian affairs see Jbid., II, 1038, 108-109, 137-148, 152, 
161-162, 464, 478. 
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him mentioned as being engaged in activities of importance in the 
Indian relations of the federal government.’°® 


While serving as Secretary of War ad interim, in 1817, he 
came in conflict with the imperious Andrew Jackson, when he 
ordered Major Stephen H. Long, an engineer in the Southern 
Division, to duty outside that division, without saying anything 
about the order to Jackson, the Commander of the division.” 
During this same period it was he who ordered General Gaines to 
protect the frontier inhabitants on the Florida border, but not to 
cross the Florida line into the territory of Spain. Under this order 
Fowltown was attacked by Gaines, which caused complications with 
the Spanish government.!” 


_ In the burning of the public buildings in Washington by the 
British most of the archives and records of the various depart- 
- ments were destroyed. While Secretary of War ad interim, Mr. 
Graham seems to have attempted to secure suitable materials to 
replace those in the department archives that had been destroyed.*® 


It appears to have been while Mr. Graham was still serving 
as Secretary of War ad interim,'* that he was appointed President 
of the. Washington branch of the Bank of the United States, in. 
July or August, 1817, which position he continued to fill until 
he resigned to become Commissioner of the General Land Office 
in 1823. There is available little reliable information on the details 
of his work as a bank president. But it should be stated that the 
Washington branch of the United States Bank was not one of the 
larger branches of that institution, as the Federal Capital was at 
that date of no great importance as a commercial or banking 
center. 


In 1823 President Monroe appointed Mr. Graham as Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office,’* which position he continued 
to fill under John Quincy Adams and Andrew Jackson, until his 


10 Jbid., II, 532, 541. 

11 Bassett, Correspondence of Jackson, II, xi. 

12 Jbid., IV, 231. 

18 See the two letters, George Graham to Rufus King, October 25 and November 8, 1816, 
on the subject of books, maps. charts, etc., in Charles R. King cone); The Life and: Cor- 
respondence of Rufus King, (6 vols., New York, 1894-1900), VI, 

14 es ae of his activities in this capacity may be found in i Braet State Papers, Military 
Affairs, I, passim. 

15 The date of his appointment as President of the Bank is usually given as late in 1818 
or early in 1819. However. an official government document says that ‘George Graham ocak 
became president of the office at Washington in the month of July or August, 1817.’ "— (Ameri- 
can State Papers, Finance, III, 377). If this statement be true, he was serving as President of 
the Bank in Washington, ‘when he made his journey to Galveston in 1818. 

16 Details of his activities in this office may be traced in American Stete Papers, Public 
Lands, III, IV and V, passim. 
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death in the month of August, 1830.17 He was thus in control of all 
matters relating to the Public Lands for a period of seven years, 
and his work in this position appears to have been very important. 
He was keenly interested in seeing that the Indians got a square 
deal in the sale of their lands and other matters affecting their 
welfare,'® and he also worked for legislation that would lead to 
final settlement of the disputed land claims growing out of the 
old French and Spanish grants in Louisiana, Florida and Mis- 
souri.!® This latter interest of his definitely connects him with one 
of the very irritating and important questions in the history of our 
State at that time and for the next few decades. He apparently — 
had considerable influence with President John Quincy Adams in 
the shaping of other important phases of the federal land policy 
during his tenure of the office of Commissioner.”° 


Few public servants escape criticism and charges of official 
misconduct in office, and George Graham was no exception to the 
rule. One such charge against him will be mentioned, since it © 
touches his administration of federal land policy in Louisiana, and 
should be of interest to readers of the Quarterly. In 1827, John 
Wilson, late principal surveyor of the southeastern district of 
Louisiana, who had been dismissed by his superior, George Davis, 
who was chief surveyor for the territory south of Tennessee, 
brought charges against Graham. This accusation led to a Congres- 
sional investigation of the charges, which resulted in _— 
exhonoration of Mr. Graham.?! 


17 The exact day of his death was apparently August 8, 1830. There is an obituary notice 
in the Philadelphia National Gazette and Literary Register, of Thursday, August 12, 1830, which 
reads: ‘“‘Died, on Sunday morning at 2 o'clock, at the residence of Mr. Robert Y. Brent, near 
Washington City, George Graham, Esq. Commissioner of the General Land Office’. This would 
establish his death as occurring on the 8th of August. though his son gives the date as the 
10th of August.—See ‘“‘Autobiography of George Mason Graham’’, in Louisiana Historical 
Quarterly, XX, 46. 

18 See reports of two interviews which he had with President John Quincy Adams in re- 

rd to sale of Indian lands in Alabama and Indiana, recorded in Charles Francis Adams 
Geaitor), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, Comprising Portions of His Diary from 1795 to 1848 
(12 vols. Philadelphia, 1 1874-1877), VIiI, 25 (June 4, 1828), and VIII, 35-86 (June 18, 
1828). See Ibid 9 (October 18, 1820), for his connection with the Indian question in 
Georgia, and Jbid., VII, 4 (May 16, 1825), for mor interest in the Choctaw School fund. 

19 For his interest in settlement of these French and Spanish land claims, see report of an 
interview with the President, in IJbid., VIII, 72- 73 (July 31, 1828). 

20 Other important interviews respecting public land policy are recorded by President 
Adams, in Ibid., VII, 136-137 (July 27, 1826); VII, 263 (April 30, 1827); VII, 270 (May 11, 
1827); VII, 227- 228 (February 17, 1827). 

21 Full details of this Congressional investigation may be found in American State Papers, 
Public Lands, IV. 639-664. Mr. Graham also had the satisfaction of knowing that his old 
friend, ex-President Madison, had full confidence in his integrity and innocence of the char 
brought against him. On April 5, 1827, he received the following letter from Madison: ‘Dr. 
Sir,—I have received yours of March 31, inclosing the Report of the Committee on the char 
against you. . . I thank you for the Communication. But I must say, at the same time, t that 
it was a very unnecessary proof of the groundlessness of the charges. I have never admitted 
a doubt that they would recoil on the author’’.—Letters and Writings of James Madison, Fourth 
President of the United States, (4 vols., Philadelphia, 1865,) III, 575. 

See Adams, Memoirs of John incy Adams, VII, 198-199 (December 6, 1826), for an 
interesting complaint of one of Gra am's Clerks against him. 
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George Graham’s observations on the movements in current 
politics seem to have been highly regarded by his political friends 
and associates, as is evidenced by an entry in the Diary of John 
Quincy Adams in’ 1822, at a time when Adams was looking for- 
ward to the election of 1824, in the hope that he might be elevated 
to the Presidency. The passage is as follows :?? 


Mr. George Graham was at the theatre; he has just 
returned from a long visit to Kentucky, and says that the 
people there have got into excessive ill humor with the Gene- 
ral Government, and a universal passion for Mr. Clay to be 
the next President; though they are at the same time in a 
flame of internal combustion, with stop laws, paper money, 
and hunting down Judges, in which Clay is on the unpopular 
side, which at this time is the side of justice. At the late 
election, a decided majority of the State Legislature has 
been chosen for removing the Judges who pronounced the 
relief laws unconstitutional; and in the elections for Con- 
gress the candidates opposed to the Administration were 
everywhere elected. Clay himself is one of them. 


This news of the increasing popularity of Clay in the West 
was bad news for Adams, for the Kentucky leader was known to 
be one of his chief opponents for the Presidency in 1824. And 
Adams apparently relied upon the accuracy of Graham’s report 
from Clay’s home State. 


The following newspaper item, appearing at the time of his 
death, will serve to illustrate the esteem in which George Graham 
was held by his contemporaries :7* 


Mr. George Graham, late gi of the General 
Land Office, was buried today. His funeral was attended by 
all the public officers now in the city, and by a great con- 
course of private citizens... . 


Mr. Graham was indebted for his official distinction to 
his eminent capacity for business—to the confidence which 
his sound judgment, close industry, uniform rectitude, and 
general solidity of character inspired. He was fully equal to 
whatever he undertook. Brilliant talents—in the common ac- 
ceptation of the phrase—were not necessary—we — ~~ 
not suitable,—for the functions which he discharged. . 


Having now sketched the high points in the official career of 
the gentleman who was entrusted with the important mission to 


22 Adams, Memoirs of John Adams, VI, 57 Pm omg 27. 1822). 
23 (Philadelphia) National ette and Literary yg pee! August 14, 1830. The first 
ph was co from the United States Gazette, of ashington, und the seneieeee eS te 


quotation is the editor’s comment. 
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warn General Charles Lallemand and his colony of French refu- 
gees to give up their attempted settlement on the Trinity River in 
Texas in 1818, we shall now turn to the circumstances which 
seemed to the United States government to make necessary such 
a mission. 


With the collapse of the Napoleonic regime in France in 1814, 
the Allies exiled Napoleon Bonaparte to the small island of Elba 
in the Mediterranean, restored the Bourbons in France in the 
person of Louis XVIII, and set about the reorganization of the 
map of Europe at the Congress of Vienna, which lasted from 
September, 1814, to June, 1815. The Allies engaged at Vienna in 
numerous disputes over the division of the spoils, the French 
people were incensed at the reactionary tendencies of the restored 
Bourbon monarchy, and the whole of Europe was restive over the 
attempted return by the various monarchs to the conditions that 
had existed under the old regime. Napoleon, who was constantly 
kept informed of the trend of affairs, decided in March, 1815, that 
now was the opportune moment for him to make an attempt to 
recover his lost position. He suddenly reappeared in France, was 
received by most of the population with enthusiasm, and set about 
to reconquer a suitable place for himself. This attempt of Napo- 
leon, known as the “‘Hundred Days’’, ended in his decisive defeat 
at Waterloo in June, 1815, followed by his exile to the island of St. 
Helena in the south Atlantic.*4 


With the final disposition of Napoleon after Waterloo, the 
French government set about to punish all those who had been 
connected with Napoleon’s attempt to reestablish his power in 
France. Many of these individuals fled to the United States as 
political refugees, in order to escape persecution and possible 
death which awaited them in France. One of the more important 
of these Napoleonic adherents was General Charles Francois An- 
toine Lallemand, who later was to become head of the Galveston 
project, and whom George Graham was sent to warn to desist 
from that scheme. 


Charles Lallemand was born at Metz, France, June 23, 1774. 
When the French Revolutionary wars broke out in 1792 he was 
one of the volunteers raised to defend France. Later he became 
an aide-de-camp to General Junot, one of the leading French Gene- 


24 Full details of the history of this period may be found in any standard History of 
Modern Europe. 
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rals. For meritorious conduct in the battle of Jena in 1806, he was 
made a colonel. He next served in the Peninsular War in Spain, 
where he was raised to brigadier-general in 1811. He served under 
General Davout in the defense of Hamburg in 1813-1814, during 
the final struggle of Napoleon to maintain his hold upon Germany. 
After the success of the Allies in 1814, he was given command of 
the Department of the Aisne by Louis XVIII; but when Napoleon 
reappeared in France in March, 1815, he deserted to his standard, 
and fought gallantly with him at Waterloo. Napoleon made him a 
general of division and a peer of France. When Napoleon surren- 
dered to the British, Lallemand went with him and wished to 
become a companion of his chief in his exile at St. Helena. The 
British, however, refused to agree to this plan, and Lallemand 
was interned for several months at the island of Malta in the 
Mediterranean. After his release he traveled to the East and to 
Egypt, but failing to find any employment, he sailed for America 
at the head of a group of French refugees who had been condemned 
to death by a French Ordinance of July 24, 1816. This brings him 
on the scene of the events connected with the theme of the present 
article. It may be of interest here to give a brief sketch of his 
later career. Napoleon left him 100,000 francs in his will (1821), 
but he is next heard of in Spain, offering his services to the 
Constitutional party in the revolution there. He later went to 
Brussels and to Paris (in spite of the death sentence), and finally 
came to New York where he directed a school for some time. After 
the July Revolution of 1830 in France, he returned to his native 
land, where he was reinvested with his titles (1831) and made a 
peer of France (1832), commanding successively the 17th and 10th 
_ military divisions until his death on March 9, 1839.75 


General Charles Lallemand was not the first of the exiles and 
proscribed Bonapartists to reach America. He seems not to have 
been in the United States until early in 1817. A news item appear- 
ing in a Baltimore journal of May 3, 1817, reads: “Gen. Lallemant, 
who accompanied Bonaparte on board the Bellerophon, has safely 
arrived at Boston from Smyrna’. Many others of his type had 
preceded him to this country, had appealed to Congress for relief, 
and had been granted a tract of land on the Tombigbee River in 
the Alabama Territory, prior to the arrival of General Charles 


28 The Encyclopaedia Americana, XVI, 663; The New International Encyclopaedia, XIII, 


485. 
2% Niles’ Weerly Register, XII. 158. 
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Lallemand in this country. The act of Congress making this grant 
of land to the French refugees was approved March 3, 1817, and 
bears this innocent title: “An Act to set apart and dispose of 
certain public lands, for the encouragement of the cultivation of 
the vine and olive’’.?7 


The friends of the French refugees in the United States, tried 
to gain sympathy for them in their distress and to aid them in 
making an honorable living in their new home. General Charles 
Lallemand was generally singled out as the leader of the refugees 
in the news items.?® The publicity given to the exploits of the 
leading French refugees had the desired effect, and they were 
received into the best circles of American society. In late October, 
1817, Henry Lallemand, brother and associate of Charles, was 
married to a niece of Stephen Girard of Philadelphia; and “Mr. 
Survilliers’”, who was none other than Joseph Bonaparte, a brother 
of Napoleon, was one of the wedding guests.?® 


While the Lallemand brothers and the other French refugees 
were busy in making valuable and important acquaintances and 
connections in the United States, the Federal government was 
much concerned over disputes with Spain in regard to Florida and 
other matters that were of a particularly troublesome nature. The 
two countries had been in dispute as to the boundaries of the 
Louisiana Purchase, on both the east and the west, since the date 
of the purchase in 1803. Napoleon’s control of Spain for several 
years had made that government powerless to press her claims. 
The West Florida question had been complicated by the setting up 
of the West Florida Republic and its annexation to the United 
States in 1810. With the overthrow of Napoleon and the restoration 
of the Bourbons in Spain, that government had tried to solve a 
multitude of difficult problems: reconquering former colonies in 
South America which had declared their independence during the 
period of Spanish impotence; settlement of the boundaries of the 
Louisiana Purchase, on both east and west; and handling of diffi- 
cult problems in Florida, so as to prevent the United — from 
being provoked into seizing that territory. 


27 For full text of this act, see Annals of Congress, 14 Cong., 2 Sess., 1313-1314. 


28 As a sample of these news items, see article headed ‘‘Marshal Lallemand”’, in Niles’ Weekly 
Register (Baltimore), XII, 208 (May 24, 1817). 

29 Niles’ Weekly Register, XIII. 176 (November 8, 1817), carries the following > tg item : 
“Married, at the house of Stephen Girard, esq., in Philadelphia, on the 28th ult., . Henry 
Lallemand to Miss Harriet Girard, niece of Stephen Girard.—Amo those present on the 
occasion a Mr. Survilliers, Marshal Grouchy and son, and generals Vandamme and Charles 
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The United States government was confronted with serious 
problems both in Florida and in Texas. McGregor had seized 
Amelia Island, off the Atlantic coast of Florida, and was using it 
as a base for smuggling goods into the United States; and Lafitte, 
after having been driven from his former haunts at Barataria on 
the Louisiana coast, had set up an establishment at Galveston, 
Texas, from which point he was introducing slaves and other pro- 
hibited articles into this country.*° 


It was John Quincy Adams, the able Secretary of State in 
Monroe’s cabinet, to whom the settlement of these matters was 
intrusted. We find this significant entry in his Diary for October 
30, 1817, two days after the important wedding noted above :** 


The questions were again discussed, and as it appeared 
to me that all the gentlemen were backward in giving their 
opinions upon almost every one of them, I finally gave mine ° 
explicitly—that the marauding parties at Amelia Island and 
Galveston ought to be — up immediately. This was at 
once determined upon. 


The above reference to Galvesaa could have referred only to 
the establishment of Lafitte, as there was as yet no attempt of 
Lallemand to make a settlement there, and Mr. Adams had not yet 
made the acquaintance of General Charles Lallemand, These two 
men met for the first time a few days later, as the following entry 
of November 8, 1817, in the Diary, reveals :* 


. .. Precisely at the same time came General Charles Lalle- 
mand, whom W. Lee had yesterday asked to introduce to me, 
but which I had declined. He came this morning of his own 
accord, introduced himself, and asked to see me again to- 
morrow morning, to which I consented... . 


When General Charles Lallemand came at the appointed time 
on November 9, 1817, for the conference, the following interview 
took place :** 


General Lallemand called again this morning, and en- 
tered into a long explanation of his views and intentions, 
with a strong denial of his having ever contemplated engag- 
ing in any project contrary to the laws of the United States. 
He said he had been invited to join in McGregor’s expedition — 
to Amelia Island, but had declined; that he had refused to 
engage in some other projects of a similar nature, though 

“© See any good books on the history of Spain, Latin America, or the United States, for 


on the he conditions briefly mentioned in the above paragraphs. 
81 Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IV, 15. 
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that it was expedient for the United States government to get too 
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he had an ardent love of liberty and a warm sympathy with 
the South Americans, whom he considers as struggling for 
that cause. He had never been a partisan of a man, but that 
of his country. He had followed the Emperor (Napoleon) 
in his misfortunes, and, of all his counsellors, had alone 
advised him not to trust himself to the English. He added 
that if, after these explanations, he was still an object of 
uneasiness and suspicion to this Government, he would quit 
the country and seek refuge elsewhere, as he was determined 
at all events to preserve his personal independence. 


I told him that he was in no wise an object of uneasiness 
to this Government; that they had received from various 
quarters information of a project for levying moneys in the 
United States for an expedition to join the Mexican insur- 
gents; that Joseph Bonaparte was to be placed at the head 
of this movement, and that his (Lallemand’s) name had been 
implicated in it; that as this project was contrary to the laws 
of the United States, which the Government were bound to 
see executed, its existence had given them uneasiness, par- 
ticularly as its tendency was to force them to take a decisive 
part against the exiles from France who had sought, and 
were enjoying, an asylum in this country; that the Govern- 
ment had now reason to believe this project was abandoned. 
There was no suspicion entertained against him, and so long 
as he should conform his conduct to the laws, the Govern- 
ment would neither have the power nor the inclination to 
molest him. 


He said he knew the French and Spanish Ministers were 
both much alarmed at the projected French settlement on 
the Tombigbee, and the French Minister had sent to him 
(Lallemand) a Garde du Corps of the King to offer to enlist 
himself to go to Mexico. He said he had laughed in the Garde 
du Corps’ face, for it was really too absurd. 


I told him that his name had not been mentioned in any 
communication from the French Minister to this Govern- 
ment. He said he had heard of some pretended letters from 
Lakanal to the Comte de Survillier (Joseph Bonaparte), but 
he lived in perfect retirement, and had refused to receive 
those letters, which had been the only cause of their being 
intercepted. He (Lallemand) did not know Lakanal, had 
never seen him, knew nothing, whether he had written the 
letters, whether they were forgeries, or what they were. But 
it would be hard if the Comte de Survillier should be held 
responsible for letters written to him, which he had refused 
to receive. 


This conference seems not to have convinced Secretary Adams 
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friendly with the French refugees, for on the following day (No- 

vember 10, 1817) we find this entry in his Diary :** 
When I came to the President’s, I found Mr. Crawford 
with him. General Lallemand and Mr. Villers had been chosen 
’ directors of the French Tombigbee settlement; and now Lalle- 
mand, who is outlawed, and under sentence of death in France, 
has applied to be presented to the President. This led to some 
discussion of the subject, and to a question how the inter- 
course between the President and the foreign Ministers should 

in future be regulated. 

The above interview between Adams and Lallemand proves 
that the activities of the latter were already regarded with sus- 
picion by our government. It had probably never been the intention 
of the French refugees to settle as agriculturists on their Tombig- 
bee grant, as they were unaccustomed to that means of earning a 
livelihood; they probably had it in mind from the first to dispose 
of the grant to some of the land speculators, and to use the pro-— 
ceeds of its sale in the promotion of other plans which they had in 
mind. By the early part of 1818, rumors were current that the 
Lallemand party had no intention of settling on their Tombigbee 
grant, but were planning a settlement at Galveston. This rumor 
alarmed the Spaniards, who claimed the region; the French, whose 
nationals were involved in the project; and the United States, who 
still claimed Texas as a part of the Louisiana Purchase. Secretary 
Adams records the following interview with Hyde de Neuville, the 
French Minister to the United States, on March 18, 1818:* 


Mr. De Neuville’s visit was to speak upon various subjects 
concerning which he has written to me—Lawrence Haff, Le 
Gros, expedition of the Lallemands, who, he says, have arrived 
at New Orleans, and of their associates, who have landed at 
Galveston. He says Onis has protested to him upon his honor 
that he knows nothing of them or their project. 


I told him he might rely upon it that Onis did know 
something of them. He said that as they were Frenchmen, and 
most of them might return to France if they chose, it would 
be equally displeasing to his Government whether their pro- 
jects were against the United States or Spain. 

The matter of the Galveston project was again discussed by 
Adams with both the French and British Ministers on April 30, 
1818, the conversations being thus recorded by Mr. Adams in his 
Diary :** 

84 Ibid., IV, 20. 
85 Tbid., IV, 64. 
86 Tbid., IV, 88-84. 
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On my way this morning to my office I met Mr. Hyde de 
Neuville, the French Minister, who expressed much anxiety 
and alarm at the Frenchmen landed at Galveston under the 
two Lallemands, and was much afraid there were Bonapartes 
concerned in the affair. I referred him again to Mr. Onis 
for information, but he says that Onis protests he knows noth- 

ing about it. He admitted, however, that Onis had tempered 
- with Galabert—had given him money, and perhaps a letter to 
the Viceroy of Mexico; but he employed him only as a spy. 
But there was a great force coming to join these people from 
Europe; all spoke of it with great anxiety, and that was the 
great cause of the earnestness with which they urged that 
our differences with Spain may be settled. This led to various 
remarks and replies, in which he manifested the wish that 
Spain should cede the Floridas to us for a sum of money, that 
we should leave the western boundary of Louisiana unsettled, 
and that we should give up the claim for French spoliations 
within Spanish jurisdiction. All this, I assured him, was out 

of the question. 


At the office I had a visit from Mr. Bagot, who also spoke 
as if alarmed at the Lallemand expedition to Galveston, and 
said if there was a Bonaparte concerned in it, his Government 
would of course consider it as deserving high attention...... 


By this time it seems to have been impressed upon the Monroe 
administration that there was something of importance to the in- 
terests of the United States connected with the Galveston project. 
The Cabinet discussed this matter, among other subjects up for 
consideration, at the meeting on May 138, 1818. The cmcaseien is 
thus related by Mr. Adams in his Diary:*" , 


At eleven o’clock I attended the Cabinet meeting at the 
President’s. He proposed several questions for considera- 
tion.... 4. Whether a person of confidence should be sent to 
Galveston to ascertain by what authority the late settlement 
there has been made, and to give warning that it is the terri- 
tory of the United States?... 


All these points were discussed without much diversity of 
opinion upon any of them. ... As to sending an agent to Gal- 
veston, nothing definite was determined. There were inciden- 
tal questions with regard to the kind of agent to be sent, 
whether ostensible or secret, and from which of the Depart- 
ments. No positive decision was made. 


However, within the next few days a decision seems to have 
been reached in regard to sending an agent to Galveston, though 
the steps in arriving at this conclusion are not recorded by Mr. 


87 Ibid., IV, 91-92. 
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Adams in his Diary. In the matter of the selection of the agent to 

be sent is where the name of George Graham enters into the con- 

siderations. On May 16, 1818, Mr. Adams has the following entry 
in his Diary 

The President. . . . also directed me to see Mr. G. Graham 

and enquire if he would go to Galveston and ascertain the 

object of the recent lodgment by the Frenchmen under Lalle- 


mand, and to warn them that they are upon the territory of 
the United States... ., 


Acting on the instructions of President Monroe Secretary 
Adams got in touch with Mr. Graham on May 19, after three days 
delay. The conference between the two is thus recorded by Adams 
in his Diary :*° | | | 

At the office, I sent for Mr. G. Graham, and proposed to 
him to go upon the confidential mission to Galveston, to as- 
certain what Lallemand and his party are doing there, under 
what authority they make the lodgment, and what are their 
intentions; at the same time to give them warning that they 
are upon the territory of the United States. Graham said 
that he had projected visiting the Alabama Territory this 
summer, and might perhaps ultimately settle there. He said 
re would give me an answer to the proposal in two or three 

ays. 

Adams does not record the date on which he received Graham’s 
acceptance of the appointment as agent to undertake the mission; 
but the official letter of instructions addressed by the Secretary 
of State to Mr. Graham is dated June 2, 1818, which indicates that 
Mr. Graham had accepted the commission and was ready to set 
out within about two weeks after the conference of May 19th.*®: 
The preparations for sending Mr. Graham to Galveston were kept 
secret, and in the meantime Mr. Adams received a visit from Onis, 
the Spanish Minister, who was considerably exercised over the Gal- 
veston matter. This visit is thus recorded by Mr. Adams in his 
Diary for May 25, 1818 :*! 


Mr. Onis, the Spanish Minister, paid a visit to take leave— 
going with his family to pass the summer months at Bristol, 
Pennsylvania. He said something about the note he sent me 

- jJast week against the late settlement of Frenchmen under 
Lallemand, at Galveston. 


88 Ibid., IV, 97. 

89 Tbid., IV, 97-98. | 
49 See letter, John Quincy Adams to George Graham, June 2, 1818, printed in full below. 
421 Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IV, 100-101. 
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I told him he knew more about it than we did; that we 
might perhaps send troops to break up the establishment and 
take possession of the place as being within our territory, but 
he had objected to such a measure heretofore. He said he had 
thought such violent measures unnecessary, and they certainly 
would be so now, as the Viceroy of Mexico wrote him that he 
had eighty thousand men under his command. Upon which I 
laughed heartily. ‘You laugh,” said Onis, “at my saying the 
Viceroy has eighty thousand men.” “No,” said I; “but I was 
thinking how easily the Viceroy with that army will dispose 
of a hundred and fifty Frenchmen under Lallemand.” “But,” 
said Onis, “there are two thousand of them.” “My word for 
it,” said I, “not two hundred.” “Well,” said he, “as for the 
Viceroy’s eighty thousand men, I do not vouch for them, but 
so I assure you he writes to me.” 


Mr. Graham left Washington on June 6, 1818, going via 
Natchez, reached Natchitoches on August 6th and left there two 
days later.*2 It must have been late in August or early in Sep- 
tember before he reached Galveston,’ though he fails to give the 
log of his journey in his report of his mission. His written report 
to Secretary Adams, is undated, but was composed at “Bayou 
Rapides 12 miles from Alexa”, after he was that far back on his 
return from Galveston to Washington. The journey thus took 
several months, as Mr. Graham was not back in Washington and 
ready to report to Mr. Adams until November 20, 1818. Adams 
thus records his interview with Mr. Graham on that date :** 


Mr. G. Graham also came to the office, and gave me an . 
account of his mission to the Trinity River, from which he 
has just returned. He had a sort of negotiation, it seems, with 
Lallemand and Lafitte, from which it appears that Lalle- 
mand’s case is desperate. Graham’s transactions with Lafitte, 
at related by himself, did not exactly tally with my ideas of 
right, and they were altogether unauthorized. He says Lafitte 
told him that he had commissions for his privateers from the 
Mexican Congress, but they were like Aury’s commissions, 
and he (Graham) advised him to take a commission of Buenos 
Ayres, and gave him a letter to DeForest, at New York, to 
assist him in obtaining one, and that Lafitte took his ad- 
vice, and immediately dispatched a man to New York for that 
purpose. Now, I should not be surprised if we should hear 
more of this hereafter, and not in a very pleasant manner. 
But it was all of Graham’s own head, and, in my opinion, not 
much to the credit of its wisdom. He is for taking immediate 
possession of Galveston, and so am I; and he has persuaded 


#2 See Graham’s undated report of his trip, printed in full below. 
#8 Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adams, IV, 173-174. 
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the President that we have offered Spain too much in con- 

senting to take the Sabine for the boundary at the = of 

Mexico. He thinks we should go to the Brazos de Dios. . 

It is evident from the above that Adams and Graham differed 
as to the advice that Graham had given to Lafitte; but they were 
agreed upon the expediency of taking immediate possession of Gal- 
veston. The Galveston situation was complicated by the necessity 
of caution in the negotiations with Spain for the cession of the 
Floridas, which were then in progress, and which were brought 
to fruitage in the treaty of February 22, 1819. The question of 
our recognition of the independence of the South American Repub- 
lics which had thrown off the Spanish yoke was also a matter that 
had to be handled with care. The Monroe administration had been 
much embarrassed during the preceding few years by the demand 
in Congress for the recognition of the new South American states, 
led by Henry Clay of Kentucky and Thomas Bolling Robertson of 
Louisiana, then a Representative from this State and later to be 
its Governor (1820-1824). Andrew Jackson had invaded Florida 
to crush the Indian marauders who had been making aggressions 
across the border, and Jackson’s activities there had brought us 
into heated disputes with both Spain and England, some of whose 
nationals he had executed. res 


It seems clear, however, that any danger from the Galveston 
scheme of General Lallemand was at an end before Graham’s 
return to Washington. The progress and decline of Lallemand’s 
establishment may be traced in the newspaper articles appearing 
while Graham was on his journey to Galveston and shortly after 
his return. Some of these are well worth quoting in full. The first 
appeared in a Baltimore journal of August 8, 1818, but refers to 
events of an earlier date :** 


FRENCH EMIGRANTS. 


Among the splendid fooleries which have at times amused 
a portion of the American people, as well as their representa- 
tives in congress, was that of granting, on most favorable 
terms to certain emigrants from France, a large tract of land 
in the Alabama territory, to encourage the cultivation of the 
vine and olive, passed the 3rd of March 1817. 


This tract contains 92,000 acres, and was sold at $2 per 
acre, payable without interest, in 14 years—in truth, much 


+4 Niles’ Weekly Register, XIV, 593-594 (August 8, 1818). 
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better than a mere gratuity of so much land considering the 
license of selection, and which could not, at this time, probably 
be purchased of the proprietors for less than two millions of 
dollars. What was honestly intended as a common benefit to 
a number of unfortunate persons, is understood to have im- 
mediately centered, like banking, into the benefit of a few; and 
I am told that one man’s gains by this speculation are esti- 
mated at from 500,000 to a million of dollars. 


The act of congress by which this grant was made, con- 
tains many provisions to prevent the public munificence from 
being converted into a private monopoly. And one of our ob- 
jects in referring to it is, to excite some member of congress 
to a rigid enquiry to ascertain if the letter of the law has been 
satisfied, seeing that its spirit has been violated—in order to 
a reclamation of the immunities granted, if justice requires it. 


So much, indeed, has the beneficence of congress been 
abused, that two or three of the oldest and most respectable 
members told me, when at Washington last winter, that there 
was nothing against which they should hereafter be so much 
upon their guard as those acts called liberal—and one of them 
observed, he never had voted for any law that was intended 
by him as an advantage to a class of people, which he had not 
sincerely repented of—because the advantages designed for 
all had uniformly been perverted to the benefit of a few 
scheeming individuals; and he instanced a series of specula- 
tions—‘“‘too tendious to mention.” It was the abuse of the 
Alabama grant that caused the rejection of the petition of the 
Irish emigrant associations for the laying off of a tract of 
land in the Illinois, though every body felt satisfied that their 
design was an honest one. 


By the way, however, I very much question the policy of 
any act of government that has a tendency to introduce and 
keep up amongst us a foreign national language or dialect, 
manners or character, as every large and compact settlement 
of emigrants from any particular country, must necessarily 
occasion. Though some have seemed almost ready to quarrel 
with me for the often-repeated assertion, I still assert and will 
maintain it, that the people of the United States are yet 
wretchedly deficient of a NATIONAL CHARACTER, though 
it is rapidly forming, and in a short time will be as the van- 
guard of the NATIONAL STRENGTH. Its progress, however, 
is retarded by the influx of foreigners, with manners and pre- 
judices favorable to a state of things repugnant to our rules 
and notions of right. Since few enlightened men may be called 
citizens of the world,—but most men’s ideas are narrowed to - 


_ the spot or country, with its habits of thinking and of acting, 


where they received their education, which it requires at least 
the mixture of a generation to remove. These prejudices extend 
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as well to the religious as to the political supremacy of certain 
poor, weak and miserable individuals; and considerably pre- 
vent an exercise of the right which man has to worship God 
after the dictates of his own heart, and are at open war with 
the power that he has, in its liberal sense, to manage all his 
own concerns in his own way. To lessen the force of prejudices 
so hostile to our free institutions, it is important that those 
subject to them should be cast into the common stock of the 
people; in which, if they do not get more expanded ideas and 
fall in with the general habits of.the nation of which they are 
members, their scattered condition will immeasurably forbid 
them from retarding the growth of a general feeling—or at 
least, prevent a powerful action against it. These remarks 
might be illustrated by many well known examples; but the 
case does not require it at present, and would be to travel 
from the point that is now aimed at. I am notoriously the . 
friend of all persons seeking happiness in this land of liberty, 
and designing to lay their bones amongst us; and would afford 
to them every facility that they may become AMERICANS, 
indeed—but it is only upon the condition of their becoming so 
that I wish the presence of any; and I most sincerely despise 
the creature that, rioting in his ease possessed here, adheres 
to those institutions which drove him from his country. If any - 
love a king better than freedom, let them lick his feet “at 
home” as long as his majesty will condescend to suffer it—but 
it is knavery, or folly, in a man who voluntarily takes up his — 
abode in America, this “despicable country”, to be always 
telling us of the roast beef and happiness that he left; and it 
ought to be resented by advising him to go back again as 
—" as possible—adding, that we will cheerfully part with 
im. | 

Well, the speculation being completed, in the selection of 
the most eligible spot, perhaps, on the Tombeckbee for a town, 
a few Frenchmen went off to secure the possession—the chief 
part of the petitioners, it is presumed, for a very small grat- 
uity, relinquished their claims to the heads of the project, and 
some of those chiefs, having realized their profit in this, have 
started up another speculation. Gen. H. Lallemand and certain 
associates, in numbers unknown, and for purposes not yet 
understood, have seized upon a part of the province of Texas, 
which is claimed by the United States as a part of Louisiana, 
as purchased of France and as ceded to France by Spain. The 
settlement is on the Trinity, about 12 miles from its mouth, 
and 30 from famous Galveston. The party which first arrived 
there in April last were said to be 120 strong—report adds 
that they have since been joined by many others, have erected 
military works, mounted cannon, &c. The following are the 
pean repli articles we have yet seen about this new establish- 
ment: 
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Reply to a letter from Natchitoches, published in the 
Louisiana Gazette, of the 31st March. 


The French colonists, who have gone to settle on the river 
Trinity, had no other object than the choice of productive 
lands, where they might procure laborers and cattle at low 
prices, and from which they might derive a prompt and pro- 
ductive revenue. They look for those advantages which are to be 
derived from a rich soil, by active laborious men:—they have 
no other wish than to cultivate them and to enjoy the tran- 
quility necessary to such an establishment. They have no con- 
nection with any assemblage that has heretofore taken place 
in those parts, and will never engage either in privateering or 
smuggling, nor in any other occupation that might render 
them a subject of disquiet to any people. 


Signed, H. LALLEMAND. 


New Orleans, April 1, 1818. 


[Translated from the Democratic Press] 
Camp D’Azile, province of Texas, May 11, 1818. 


Reunited by a series of the same calamities which have 
torn us from our homes, and scattered us suddenly in differ- 
ent countries, we have resolved to seek an asylum, where we 
may be able to recall our misfortunes, that we may draw from 
them useful lessons. 


A vast country presents itself to us: a country abandoned 
by civilized men, where is only to be seen, some points occu- 
pied, or traversed by Indian tribes, who contented with the 
chase leave without cultivation, a territory as fertile as ex- 
tended. In the adversity of which we boast, far from its hum- 
bling our spirit, we exercise the first right granted to man, by 
the author of nature, in establishing ourselves on this land, to 
fertilise it by our labors, and to demand from it the products 
it never refuses to perseverance. 


We attack no one; we have no hostile intentions. We ask 
peace and friendship with all who surround us; and will be 
greatful for the kindness, which will be extended to us. We 
will respect the religion, the laws, the manners, and the 
usages of civilized nations. We will respect the independance, 
the customs, the mode of life of the Indian nations, whom we 
will not restrain in their hunting, or in any other point of 


their existence. 


We will maintain with all those, to whom it will be 
expedient, social relations, and good — as well as 
commercial pursuits. 
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Our deportment will be peaceful, active and laborious; we 
will be useful to the extent of our powers; and will render 
good for good. 


But if it be possible, that our situation be not respected, 
and that persecution may follow us to the deserts where we 
have sought a retreat, we ask it of all reasonable men; what 
defence would have been ever more legitimate than ours? It 
will be that of the most entire devotion. Our resolution is taken 
before hand. We have arms. The care of our preservation, has 
imposed it upon us, to furnish ourselves with them, as men in 
our situation always have done. The land, on which we have 
placed ourselves, will behold us prosper or bravely die. There 
we will live honorably and free, or will find our tomb; and 
just men, will grant a testimony of esteem to our memory. 
But we have a right to look for a more happy result ; and our 
first care ought to be, to merit the general assent, in tracing 
the simple regulations, which will be a guarantee ‘of our dis- 
positions. 


We will name the place, where our colony is situated, 
Champ D’Azile. 


This denomination, in recalling to us our reverses, will 
also recall the necessity of fixing our destiny; of setting up 
anew our household gods; in a word of creating a new 
country. 


This colony, essentially agricultural and commercial, will 
be military for its preservation. 


It will be divided into cohorts: 


Each cohort will have a chief, who will be required to 
keep a Pig of the persons who compose it, and to ae 
it in order 


A general register, formed from that of the cohorts, will 
_ be kept by the direction of the colony. 


The cohorts will be collected in the same place, that they 
may be the better protected from insult, and that each one 
may live tranquilly under the protection of all. 


A colonial code shall forthwith be made, to guarantee 
safety and property; to prevent and repress wrongs; to secure 
the peace of just men, and to curb the evil intentions of the 
wicked. 


[To which the editor added this personal comment:] 


A little time will develope the real object of those persons 
—though we are not afraid that they will conquer the United 
States, as some seem almost to apprehend, a little watching 
of their movement may save us much trouble hereafter. 
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The same journal carries the following news item in the issue 


of September 26, 1818:* 


The French Colony, under gen. Lallemand, and others, is 
reported to gather strength very fast, by volunteers—and it 
is intimated, will soon be able to “strike at once for liberation 
of Mexico.” The persons comprising this colony are said to 
spend much time in the open air, practicing the use of 
arms, &c. 


Again, on November 7, 1818, the same editor published the 


following article on the Lallemand establishment at Galveston :*° 


Military Camp. About seven leagues up the river Trinity, 
and in the vicinity of the ground chosen by gen. Lallemand for 
his military camp, is a town, containing near 500 houses, 
occupied by Indians and Spaniards, called Trinity, distant 
from St. Antonio, in the province of Texas, about 120 leagues. 


The number of Lallemand’s followers still keeps increas- 
ing, by the addition of fugitive Frenchmen, who find an 
asylum in this establishment. Neither provisions, money, or 
arms, are said to be wanting; and the patriot privateers, 
cruising in the Gulf of Mexico, deposit their surplus prize 
goods, the produce of the West Indies, at this spot, between 
whom and the new settlers the most friendly relations subsist. 


—Wash. City Gaz. 
The same journal, on November 14, 1818, printed the follow- 


ing account of the movement of the Spaniards to break up the 
Galveston establishment :47 


Extract of a letter received at New Orleans, dated Natchi- 
toches, Sept. 30. 


Last evening there arrived at this place an express from 
Nacogdoches, giving intelligence of there having set out from 
St. Antonio, twenty five days ago, two hundred Spaniards, 
with three pieces of artillery, to break up the establishment 
made at Galveston, and destroy the works erected by Gen. 
Lallemand. Their orders are to proceed as far as Nacogdoches, 
and to destroy the settlements made in that quarter, and route 
a number of traders dispersed through the province. It is 
generally expected that they will come on to the Rio Honda, 
if not opposed. There are a number of men collected here, 
consisting of Americans and refugee Spaniards, who are equip- 
ping to proceed immediately to oppose them. 


45 Ibid., XV, 80 (September 26, 1818). 
46 Jbid., XV, 176: (November 7, 1818.) 
47 Jbid., XV, 200 (November 14, 1818). 
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The destruction of Lallemand’s establishment was reported in 
the same journal, for December 5, 1818, in these words :*8 


Gen. Lallemand’s establishment on the Trinity River, it 
seems, has been broken up, root and branch, by a petty party 
of 200 Spaniards from the interior. The particulars have not 
yet reached us; but the fact appears to be as stated. 


Although the trip of George Graham to Galveston appears to 
have been without results so far as the ultimate fate of Lalle- 
mand’s establishment there was concerned, the information gained 
by him during his journey seems to have convinced him that the 
United States should retain Texas as a valuable region. Negotia- 
tions were under way with Onis, the Spanish Minister, for the 
acquisition of Florida soon after Graham’s return; and the Span- 
ish government was insistent that the United States should relin- 
quish her claim to Texas. Graham discussed the question of the 
retention of Texas with President Monroe, and his attitude seems 
to have had some influence in the negotiations then in progress. 
The Florida treaty with Spain was concluded on February 22, 1819, 
and an entry in Adams Diary for February 19, 1818, while the 
treaty was being put into final form, reflects this influence of Mr. 
Graham :*° 


Some day this week, George Graham came to the Presi- 
dent and told him that there were as many as two hundred 
American families settled on the south side of the Red River, 
and that there would be great dissatisfaction with the treaty 
in the Southern and Western country if we should not obtain 
both sides of that river. Crawford and Calhoun entered 
warmly into this suggestion, and I was directed to make 
another trial whether Onis would not take the mountains in- 
stead of the river for a boundary. I made the attempt, with- 
out effect, but not without use, for it appeased Onis’s last 
throes against taking the banks of the rivers instead of their 

»>middle for boundaries. 


The foregoing account of the career of George Graham is: 
sufficient evidence that he was a suitable man to undertake the 
confidential and special mission to Galveston in 1818, to warn 
Lallemand to desist from his undertaking. The appended docu- 
ments, comprising the letter of appointment and instructions of 
Mr. Graham, and his report to the Secretary of State on the 
results of his mission, were secured for publication in the Quarterly 


48 Jbid.. XV, 265 (December 5, 1818). 
*® Adams, Memoirs of John Quincy Adama, IV, 266. 
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through the courtesy of Dr. George Mason Graham Stafford, of 
Alexandria and Baton Rouge, Louisiana, grandson of George Ma- 
son Graham and great-grandson of George Graham, who obtained 
a copy of them from the Graham family papers. It is also to be 
hoped that some of the new information revealed herein on the 
career of George Graham may lead some interested party to under-. 
take the preparation of a complete biography of this important, 
but too long neglected, figure in American history. 


ADAMS’ LETTER OF APPOINTMENT AND 
INSTRUCTIONS TO GEORGE GRAHAM 


George Graham Esqr 


Department of State. 


Washington 2 June 1818. 
Sir, 


The landing at Galveston, of a number of adventurers, under- 
stood to be chiefly Frenchmen, and partly consisting of those to 
whom lands had been granted on the Tombigbee, the uncertainty 
and obscurity in which their objects are involved, the character of 
the expedition, and its military array, accompanied by the disa- 
vowal of hostile intentions against any country, and by the pre- 
tense of a purpose to form a settlement merely agricultural, the 
mystery with which the whole transaction has been surrounded, 
and the false colors which it has assumed, have suggested to 
the President the expediency of obtaining by the means of a confi- 
dential person upon the spot such further information, as it may 
be useful to the public interest that he should possess, and of 
observing such precautions, as may be necessary to prevent an 
encroachment upon the rights of the United States. 


It is known that projects of a wild and extravagant character 
contemplating the invasion of Mexico, for purposes of co-operation 
with the Revolutionary party there were entertained by some 
individuals among the French Refugees, through the greatest part 
of the last year. Altho’ the Government received from various 
sources information of these projects, they had never acquired a 
maturity upon which it appeared probable that the attempt would 
be made to carry them into execution: Their ostensible objects 
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constantly varied, but they were all marked by features of absurd- 
ity & of desperation. In the first the name of Joseph Bonaparte 
was implicated, though without positive proof that he had person- 
ally lent himself to it: and afterwards although two Notes of 
remonstrance against them have been received at this Department 
from the Spanish Minister Onis, yet more than one indication has 
reached us that the expedition was ultimately concerted with him, 
and was executed by his consent if not with his sanction. This 
concert in which it can scarcely be doubted, that the object of 
each party was to dupe the other, has however according to all 
probability been the immediate occasion of the occupation by these 
persons of Galveston. 


The President wishes you to proceed with all convenient speed, 
to that place; unless, as is not improbable, you should in the pro- 
gress of the journey learn that they have abandoned, or been driven 
from it. Should they have removed to Matagorda, or any other 
place North of the Rio Bravo, and within the territory claimed by 
the United States, you will repair thither, without however ex- 
posing yourself to be captured by any Spanish military force. 
When arrived, you will in a suitable manner make known to the 
chief or leader of the expedition, your authority from the Govern- 
ment of the United States; and express the surprise with which 
the President has seen possession thus taken without authority 
from the United States of a place within their territorial limits, 
and upon which no lawful settlement can be made without their 
sanction. You will call upon him explicitly to avow, under what 
national authority they profess to act, and take care due warning 
be given to the whole body, that the place is within the limits of 
the United States, who will suffer no permanent settlement to be 
made there, under any authority other than their own. 


At the same time you will endeavor to ascertain the precise 
& real object of the expedition; the numbers of the persons already 
there; the sources from which they have derived the means of 
defraying the expenses of their undertaking; and those from 
which they expect future aid & support. You will notice especially 
any thing which may tend decisively to ascertain whether any part 
of their funds are supplied by Joseph Bonaparte, or by Mr. Onis; or 
by both; whether they have any intercourse with the Viceroy of 
Mexico. Your own judgment may suggest other objects of enquiry, 
upon which information may be desirable, and which you will 
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report to this Department as you may find convenient occasion. 
It is supposed that your return may be expected in the course of 
three or four months. Your reasonable expenses, together with a 
compensation of five dollars a day will be allowed, from the day 
of your departure to that of your return. 


I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Sir, your very humble & obedt. Servt. 
(Signed) John Quincy Adams. 


GEORGE GRAHAM’S REPORT ON 
HIS MISSION TO GALVESTON 


(Addressed to John Quincy Adams, Secretary of State) 


Bayou Rapides 12 miles from Alexa 
Sir, 

In pursuance of your instructions I left Washington on the 
6th of June for Galveston. On reaching the Natchez I received in- 
formation that Gen’! L’Allemande had made an establishment on 
the Trinity which determined me to cross the Mississippi at that 
point & to proceed by land to the Trinity by the route of Natchi- 
toches & Nacogdoches. I arrived at Natchitoches on the 6th & hav- 


ing procured a person to act as a guide & interpreter left it on the 
8th of August. 


When I got to the Sabine I met with a man immediately from 
the mouth of the Trinity who informed me that on the 28rd of 
July an express from Mr. Lafitte arrived at the camp which Gen:] 
L’Allemande had fortified at the Orcoquises bluffs about 18 miles 
above the mouth of the Trinity, when orders were immediately 
given for an embarkation of the men & property at 6 o’clock at 
night every thing being on board the boat by 8- They descended 
the Trinity to its mouth, where he left them on the 24th waiting 
for a fair wind to take them to Galveston; he also informed me 
that it would then be impracticable for me to reach Galveston by 
that route, as there were no people or boats left on the North of 
the bay of Trinity & that the distance across the bay was forty- 
five miles. 
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This information made it necessary for me to arrive at Gal- 
veston. I therefore immediately determined to take the most direct 
course for the little lake of Caccasu, & to submit to taking passage 
in a smuggling vessel rather than return to the Mississippi for 
the purpose of procuring either a public or private conveyance to 
New Orleans. 


Near the Lake I overtook some of Gen:] L’Allemande’s offi- 
cers who had been to New Orleans, but who knew nothing of the 
Gen :l’s retrograde movement. We met at the Lake with a smuggler 
and after a most unpleasant passage of eight days, (but which is 
sometimes made in 36 hours) we arrived at Galveston on the 24th 
of August. I immediately waited on Gen:] L’Allemande, who re- 
ceived me very respectfully but with considerable embarrassment 
& evident uneasiness of mind. 


I expressed to him the surprise with which the President had 
seen possession taken by him, and without authority from the 
United States, of a place within their territorial limits, and re- 
quested to know whether in doing so he had acted under any 
National authority whatever & in particular that of Spain. He 
replied that not knowing that the United States had determined to 
assert their claim to the province of Texas & finding it nearly 
abandoned by the Spaniards he had determined to establish a 
colony on the bay of Trinity as a place of refuge for those French- 
men who had been obliged to leave their country, that in doing 
so he acted under the authority of no Nation tho’ he had made 
a treaty with the Mexican Congress & he particularly denied any 
connection whatever with the Spanish Authorities on that subject 
and also to show what were his general objects in making the 
establishment he read to me a letter which he had addressed to a 
friend of his in the United States immediately after his arrival 
at the Trinity, a copy of which marked No. 1. is enclosed. At this 
interview much conversation took place, but as it passed thro’ the 
medium of an interpreter it might be doing injustice to Gen:] 
L’Allemande to attempt a particular narration of it. In the course 
of it however the embarrassment with which he received me, was 
removed and he informed me that although his objects in making 
the establishment were agricultural & he wished to be at peace with 
the whole world, yet, he was prepared for war, and as the Spani- 
ards had attempted by means of the Indians to cut off his supplies 
at the Trinity, & had caused him to retire for a time to Galveston, 
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he had therefore determined to make war on them, & had drawn up 
a declaration, which on that day would have been made public had 
it not been for my arrival but as he was disposed to submit to the 
Laws as well as the wishes of the Executive of the U. States he 
would surpress the declaration, a copy of which he furnished me 
with, & which is now forwarded marked No. 2. In compliance with 
my instructions I addressed a letter on the 25th Inst. to Gen:] 
L’Allemande, a copy of which together with his answer marked 
No 3 & No 4 are enclosed. 


After he had delivered to me his answer, the Gen:] told me 
that he would then unbosom himself & communicate to me the 
causes which had led him to undertake the expedition, the 
objects of it, & the plans by which he expected to accomplish those 
objects. He proceeded to state that when living in retirement on 
the Schuylkil, he was beset by a number of officers with whom he 
had served, whom he knew to be meritorious, & who called upon 
him to point out some mode by which they could obtain an honor- 
able subsistence that they had been brought up to the profession 
of arms, & that it was the only occupation for which they were 
fitted. That thus called upon by his brother officers he deemed it 
a duty to make some exertion in their-favor. At that time he said 
a proposition had been made to him to join in an expedition 
against the Floridas, his answer to which proposition & his reasons 
for declining it which were very earnest, he read to me & informed 
me that he had also communicated them to you when at Washing- 
ton. Propositions were at that time made to him indirectly from 
the Spanish Minister Don Onis to induce himself & other French 
officers to enter into the Spanish services, & the command of the 
Spanish forces in South America was offered to him, these pro- 
positions he spurned at, & turned the French officer thro’ whom 
they were made out of his house. Having made a treaty with the 
Republican Congress of Mexico by which he obtained extensive 
priviledges he determined to direct his operations against the 
Spaniards in the four internal provinces, & with that view he took 
a position on the bay of Trinity which was to be the basis of his 
operations, this point he meant to fortify & make a depot, to draw 
to it as many Americans & others for agricultural purposes as 
possible, at the same time keeping up his military establishment. 
So soon as both of these were organized, he meant to move upon 
St. Antonia which he intended to make the political point of his 
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operations—that by paying great attention to the Inhabitants, by 
respecting their customs & religion & by relieving their wants he 
expected to draw back to the province & to rally around his stand- 
ard most of those Spaniards who had abandoned the province, 
part of whom had taken refuge in the United States & part retired 
to the more internal provinces, and also to produce such a political 
effect in the adjacent provinces as to weaken very much the resist- 
ance. 


I observed to him that his plan was well devised but that he 
must be aware that it would require a very considerable time as 
well as extensive means both as to money & men, for its execution, 
that so many attempts had already been made on these provinces 
with inadequate means & therefore unsuccessful that I did not 
believe any men could be drawn from the United States, not even 
from among the Republican Spaniards who had taken refuge there, 
until there was such a force embodied from other quarters as had 
a fair prospect to command success—He replied that great pru- 
dence patience & perserverance would be requisite as well as time, 
that with them, he believed that the means which he had provided, 
& could command were ample— that altho’ I saw but few men 
there, yet there were a number of Frenchmen in different parts of 
the country, who were ready to join whenever their active services 
were required— that his agricultural establishment would be prin- 
cipally composed of Germans, & those Americans whom the ad-— 
vantages of the situation would attract, that as to funds, he had 
made arrangements with English & American mercantile houses 
for an ample supply & that by his Treaty with the Mexican Con- 
gress, their merchants were to have certain privileges which were 
to be allowed to none others except to the merchants of the Nation 
which should first acknowledge the Independence of Mexico. 


Gen :] L’Allemande having stated to me that he had no connec- 
tion whatever with the privateering establishment at Galveston 
& that he was there temporarily, & from necessity, & that if it had 
not have been for my arrival he should have returned in a few days 
to the Trinity, I deemed it proper as well from the spirit as from 
the letter of my instructions to address to Mr. Lafitte the letter a 
copy of which marked No 5 is enclosed together with his answer 
No 6—+to his letter I sent a verbal communication, informing him 
that if he would call upon me I would communicate to him that 
part of my instructions under which I had acted in addressing him. 
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| He called upon me the next morning, I read to him a part of 
my instructions & in the course of a long interview he observed 
to me that he had been very much traduced in the United States, 
that he had been called a smuggler a pirate & an enemy to the 
Country—That as to his being a smuggler that was true, but that 
many who branded him with the appellation were not less guilty 
in that respect, tho’ more covertly so, that his captures had been 
exclusively confined to Spanish vessels and property, & that he 
had paid vigorous respect to the flag of every neutral nation as 
well from feeling as from principle and that as to the American 
flag, he not only respected it, but it afforded him the greatest 
pleasure to render a service to an American vessel. I told him that 
I had no doubt that the captures made by him were confined to 
Spanish property & that the President was duly impressed not only 
- with the services which he had rendered to the country when New 
Orleans was attacked, but also justly estimated the consequences 
which might have resulted if he had acceeded to the propositions 
which had been made by the British Government & which held out 
such strong & powerful inducements to him. That there was there- 
fore no feelings in the Government particularly hostile to him, but 
that the breaking up of & the prevention of the establishment 
at Galveston was a measure directed as well by the im- 
mediate interest of the United States as by the duties which they 
owed to other Nations. That the revenue of the United States was 
derived almost exclusively from duties on imports that he was well 
acquainted with the facilities of smuggling along our whole coast 
and that it had heretofore been checked more by the moral habits 
of the people than by the severity of the laws, or the vigilance of 
the Custom-house officers: but that the establishment at Galves- 
ton held out such temptations to the mixed population of Louisiana 
as could not be resisted & which would... (illegible) ... & that it 
~-was therefore necessary, to put the ax to the root, and that inde- 
pendent of these considerations the Government could not consist- 
ently with the duties which it owed to other Nations, permit an 
establishment where vessels & property were brought in & sold 
- without regular condemnation, to exist even in their immediate — 
neighborhood, but particularly within the limits which they claimed 
to be theirs. He observed that he felt the force of the reasons, but 
that the amount of goods smuggled from Galveston had been very 
much exaggerated—that with the exception of Negroes it had not 
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been large—that he was attached to the Government of the United 
States & should always be disposed to acquiesce in its views & that 
he would return such an answer to any letter as would be satisfac- 
tory and that all he asked was a reasonable time to call in his 
privateers & remove his property which I assured him he should 
have. His letter marked No. 7 is enclosed, together with a copy of 
a memorandum marked No 9 which I gave him, & which he might 
exhibit to any officer of the United States who should arrive there 
previous to his departure, which he assured me would be in two or 
three months from that time. 


Gen :] L’Allemand & Mr. Lafitte seeming both to be so entirely 
disposed to acquiesce in the demands of the United States & their 
respective followers being almost exclusively foreigners, I did not 
deem it necessary to take any further measures, but communicated 
to each of them that part of your instructions which required 
notice to be given to the whole body of people at Galveston of the 
claim of the United States & requested them to communicate the 
result of my mission to their respective followers in their own way. 


Gen:] L’Allemande observed that part of his men were dis- 
posed to pursue agricultural pursuits, & wished to know if the 
Government would give them any authority to settle on the bay 
of Trinity. I told him that no such authority could be given, as it 
would imply protection, & that altho’ the Government claimed the 
country there was no intention of immediately occupying it & that 
the Government would take care not to be brought into a contest 
with Spain for the occupancy until it was perfectly convenient. 
That I should however strongly recommend to the Government to 
occupy Galveston as a military post in which event, if any of his 
followers chose to remain for the purpose of cultivating the soil 
I did not presume that the Government would remove them. Gen:! 
L’Allemande having determined to go to New Orleans I gave him 
a letter to Gen:! Ripley of which a copy marked No 10 is enclosed. 


Galveston is a position of much more importance than the 
Government has hitherto supposed—It is the key to the greatest 
& best part of the province of Texas & the possession of it is 
indispensably necessary for the suppression of the most extensive 
& (illegible) system of Smuggling that has ever been carried on in 
the United States, & which from the nature of the adjacent country 
can never be checked while Galveston is occupied by any other 
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authority than that of the United States. At this point commences 
a chain of Islands which run southwestwardly along the coast of 
Mexico beyond the mouth of the Rio Bravo, & between which & the 
mainland is a continued sound or bay, from three to twenty leagues 
wide—The only inlets into this sound E. of R. B. practicable for 
sea vessels are those of Matagorda near the mouth of the Colorado 
& Galveston. The bar at Galveston affords from ten to twelve feet 
water according to the state of the tide, the anchorage on the out- 
side of the bar is very good, and as soon as it is passed there is 
from four to six fathoms water, & an easy access into one of the 
safest harbors in the world—At Matagorda the bar is said to af- 
ford from eleven to thirteen feet water but there is no anchorage 
on the outside of the bar & that within is not good—The harbor 
of Galveston is situated at the east end of Serpent Island which 
is thirty miles long & from two to six miles wide, the soil alluvial 
very much mixed with shells & generally dry & fertile it is but a 
few feet above the level of high tide. This Island forms a part of 
the southern boundary of the Bay of Trinity, it is entirely destitute 
of wood, the present supply of fuel is derived from the drift wood 
along the beach the climate is a delicious one & notwithstanding 
the present supply of water is as bad as it can be to be drinkable, 
the site of Galveston is remarkably healthy. The Bay of Trinity 
extends N. eastwardly to within a few miles of the Sabine & south- 
westwardly beyond the Brassos, it receives the Trinity, the St. 
Jacinto & the Brassos all large rivers, affording good navigation, & 
watering the best part of the province of Texas. At the mouth of 
each of these rivers is a bar which does not afford more than four 
feet of water, & the only pass into the Bay which admits of the 
entrance of large vessels is that at Galveston. But the point of 
view in which the possession of Galveston is at this time particu- 
larly interesting to the United States, & on which account I would 
recommend its immediate occupation as a military post, is to put 
an end to a system of smuggling that is actively carried on through 
this whole country, & which is not confined to merchants, but is 
the avowed occupation of many, & extends even to the Planters, 
who entering into the business in the first instance for the purpose 
of obtaining negroes for themselves, have been induced by the pro- 
fits to continue the trade. If the same spirit of smuggling which 
prevails, & it is a contagious one, extended to the same class of 
people in the Atlantic States, the revenue of the United States 
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could not be collected, & a large portion of the population would 
become hostile to the Government. Such is the nature of the coun- 
try lying between the swamps of the Mississippi & the Saibne, & 
such facilities does it afford to smuggling, that it could not even 
be checked while Galveston was subject to any other authority than 
that of the United States, except by the military occupation of 
the mouths of every river & inlet (for the inlets make into very 
large lakes through which the rivers flow) between these points. 
But if Galveston was occupied by a single company, commanded 
by an officer of integrity & prudence, & a revenue cutter placed 
under his control & direction, the whole of the smuggling trade 
now carried on South & West of the Mississippi swamps could be 
effectually broken up in two months. To break up that carried on 
in the swamps & at New Orleans will be a work of more time & 
expense. 


If the present negotiations with Spain shall terminate with- 
out fixing the western boundary of the U. S. the time will then 
have arrived when the people will settle the question of title to the 
province of Texas, by silently & quietly occupying it without the 
immediate or direct interference of the Government and to resist 
such an occupancy, I do not believe that Spain would ever carry 
on any other than a paper war. And should the question of bound- 
ary be left to be ultimately settled with Mexico as an independent 
Government, an event not improbable, the fact of occupancy pre- 
vious to the eet of their Independence will not be an 
unimportant one. 


Immediately after the defeat of the patriots near St. Antonio, 
that part of the province of Texas east of the Colorado was entirely 
abandoned by the Spaniards: that part of them who adhered to 
the Patriots retired with their families to the United States, & 
many of the others into the more internal provinces. Those who 
came to the U. 8. have, from necessity, been obliged to sell either 
the greater part or the whole of the lands which they held in 
Texas to American speculators, & these speculations have extended 
to the purchase of the claims of those Spaniards who retired to the 
more internal provinces of Mexico. Should the U. S. occupy Gal- 
veston, it will be the signal for these people to take possession of 
the lands which they have purchased, & in less than twelve months 
from such occupation,.I am confident there will be more Americans 
settled between the Sabine & Trinity, than there are Spaniards in 
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the whole province of Texas. The fact is that there were never 
mere than 7000 Spaniards in that province, & they are now reduced 
to probably not more than two thousand: these are confined to 
the towns & immediate neighborhoods of St. Antonio & La Bahia, 
where they are suffering very much for every article that they 
have been accustomed to draw from foreign sources, & it is doubt- 
ful whether they will be able to maintain themselves much longer 
at these places, as they are exceedingly harrassed by the numerous 
& roving tribes of Indians who go under the general name of 
Comanches, & with whom a shameful trade in mules & horses, 
which they are excited & induced to steal from the Spaniards, is 
carried on by our traders, & which if persisted in will produce the 
most deadly animosity between our frontier settlers & those of 
Mexico. 


In recommending the immediate occupation of Galveston, I do 
it on the presumption that it would not of itself produce a war 
with Spain. I am however aware that this is not an insulated 
question, & that it may be materially affected by other circum- 
stances, particularly the late events in Florida, but these I presume 
have been satisfactorily explained to the Spanish Government. I 
will also observe that if Galveston is occupied by the United States 
the position must be maintained even if war is the result. To 
abandon it would only be the postponement for a short period of 
such an event, with a loss of character to the Administration. 


(Signed) Geo. Graham. 
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A YANKEE SCHOOL TEACHER IN LOUISIANA, 1835-1837: 
THE DIARY OF CAROLINE B. POOLE * : 


Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT 


[INTRODUCTION ]? 


Diary of Caroline B. Poole, daughter of Timothy Poole and 
Jerusha Fitch Richardson Poole. The latter was a sister of Phoebe 
Richardson Harlow. Phoebe Harlow was the grandmother of 
George Richardson Harlow who transcribed the diary. It was 
written in the years 1835 to 1837. In this period she went from 
Cambridge, Mass. to Monroe, Ouachita County, Louisiana, and kept 
school, two seasons. She was an intelligent though prejudiced 
woman. She gives an interesting account of things as she saw — 
them. She travelled from Boston by ship to New Orleans and up 
the Mississippi, Red and Black Rivers by steamboat. In the sum- 
mer of 1836 she went to Louisville, Ky., via New Orleans and spent 
the summer at Bardstown, Ky. On the return trip they did not go 
to New Orleans, but made a cut off by land which brought its own 
experiences. 

Caroline B. Poole was born March 24, 1802. She died Dec. 27, 
1844 at her aunt’s Mrs. (Abigail Richardson) Andrew Bordman’s. 


[TEXT OF THE DIARY] 


- 1835. Aug. 11th. Tuesday left Boston at 4 o’clock, arrived 
at S. Reading at 14 6 found all well; on Sat. brother F. returned 
from Woburn where he had been taking several portraits. Attend- 
ed an examination of the y. ladies school and in the afternoon an 
exhibition at the Acad. 7, Performances pretty good. 


Aug. 19th. Left S. R. in the stage for Lowell. We past 
through Reading, Wilmington, Tewksbury. arrived at 6 o cl’k. met 
with welcome reception from Mrs. S. After tea walked down to 
see the cars come in & afterwards to the Factory, to see the girls 
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come out, when their daily task is done; they come out very orderly 
and go directly to their homes. We saw probably a thousand. On 
Friday we went to visit the Falls, & the Stone quarry which Prof. 
Lilliman visits with his class in Geology, saw the marks in the 
rocks caused by the deluge. The principal objects of note between 
S.R. & Lowell are the extensive hop fields, a coal-pit (a novel sight 
to me), and Sandpond where the Rev. Mr. Weston lost his life. 


22nd. Returned to S. Reading. 
On board Ship Milo.* 


Oct. Ist. Left Boston about 11 staid on deck until we had 
passed the L. H. We then parted with our pilot and the captain 
took command. About 12 o’clock became very sick and continued 
so until Sabbath morning, then went on deck, staid until nearly 
night. (Had a piece of boiled chi¢ken). Felt somewhat encouraged. 


Oct. 26. Surely “goodness & mercy” have followed me thus far. 
Left Ship Milo where I have spent many pleasant hours & I would 
hope profitable. Thus far I have met with great kindness, which 
calls for gratitude & praise. It seems like leaving home again. 
Captain Winsor walked up with us to the boat. The accommoda- 
tions are very comfortable. The cabin rather showy but not (illegi- 
ble). Capt. W. came up again in the afternoon and took leave of 
us. We remained untill 8 when the firemen all deserted us & we 
were obliged to get fresh hands. Started about 10 and proceeded 
rapidly up the river. Lost sight of many beautiful situations but 
in the morning passed a college, a nunnery & a Catholic Church, 
a place called St. James. We stopped opposite at a cottage to leave 
a gentleman & a young slave which he had purchased on his 
journey northward. The scenery is pleasant on either side of the 
river. (cup of coffee) La Fourch—Scenery—Companions—Table 
—Baton R. Almost every variety of cottage (fine trees) passed an 
island on which was an Ind. hut 3 little Indians. The river quite 
narrow on each side, a pretty little church resembling ours but 


*The Milo was one of the noted ships on the Atlantic at this time. For furnishing the 
‘Hermitage’ for Andrew Jackson, on January 2, 1836, was shipped on board this boat from 
Philadelphia four curtains valued at $300, one box valued at $1, $232.50 worth of furniture, 
$59 worth of tongs, firedogs, fenders and the like, and $184.25 worth of other household articles. 
At the same time the Edward Bonaffe and the John Sergeant also carried furnishings for the 
house.—John Spencer Bassett, Writings of Andrew Jackson, V, 382-383. 

* Jefferson College was established in St. James parish, on the east side of the Mississippi 
River, about sixty miles above New Orleans, in 1831, as a State institution. The Convent of 
the Sacred Heart was established in 1825 by a group of French nuns, at a point two miles 
above the site of Jefferson College, and there was a Catholic Church near the convent. The 
town of Convent, which has grown up between the College and the Convent is now, and for 
been the parish seat of St. James.—Alcée Fortier, Louisiana (Cyclopedic), 
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smaller standing alone. Now & then you pass a forest of young tall 
trees, which appears impenetrable to man or beast. Companions 
not equally yoked. Table poorly supplied except with meats & coffee 
in the morning. Difficulties of dressing. Stopped at various places 
to leave passengers and baggage. A fine house at Plaquemine.® - 
Sugar cane. Process of making. Baton Rouge ® is situated on the 
eastern bank of the Miss. about 125 miles from N. Orleans. There 
is a penitentiary; a college, several churches, & a barrack. We 
passed it by moonlight and could only discern the buildings by the 
lights, white fences &c. (Mrs. Dawson’s description of cholera). 
Red River cut-off. 


Oct. 29. We are now leaving the Miss. proper and are soon to 
enter the Red River. Frequently hailed by parties of people on the 
bank to know where we are going as they wish to be taken in. Stop 
for wood. Woodland valuable. 4 dols per cord. 10 in N. O. Land 1.25 
per acre. Surprise at my opinion of scenery as when old there is a 
monotony that is tiresome. Perceptible difference in the color of 
the water. Dense forests. Alligators. About 7 o’clock in the evening 
we entered the Black River * which take and leave it before morn- 
ing so that we could not see the colour of the water which is said 
to be very dark. 


30th. Directly after breakfast we stopped at Harrissonburgh ° 
to leave passengers and freight. The bank is perhaps 40 feet almost 
perpendicular. Some quite pretty houses. A number of children the 
whites all look sickly. Cause fever & ague. Beautiful horse. We ran 
up Bayou (Sicily Is.)® about 3 miles and landed a gentleman & 
slaves which he had purchased in Charleston, S. C. with con. mer- 
chandise. It was not his place of residence but we were prevented 
going further up as 2 boats had pre. gone up & we could not pass 
them. One of the slaves was an interesting girl of about 12 yrs. 
Wachita serpentine abrupt in its windings. Dress more puritanical 
than character. Passed 2 or 3 miserable log cabins. Upon a log back 


5 Plaquemine was the seat of justice and the principal town of Iberville parish, located 
on the Mississippi River at the head of Bayou Plaquemine. It was inc rated in 1838, and 
was noted for its fine churches and St. Basel College.—Fortier, op. cit., II, 314. 

¢ Baton Rouge is one of the oldest towns of the state, but it grew very slowly. It is 120 
miles from New Orleans by the river, but a much lesser distance in a straight line.—Fortier, 

. eit., I, 72-74. 
as The Black River is in reality the lower course of the Ouachita, below its junction with the 
Tensas. It empties into Red River. 

8 Harrisonburg, the parish seat of Catahoula parish. is in the eastern R nay of the parish, 
on the Ouachita. It had its first courthouse in 1808; Jacob Simmons was first white man 
to locate theré.—Fortier, op. cit., I, 492-493. 

® Sicily Island is in the northern part of Catahoula Brawn. about twelve miles above Har- 
risonburg. Near here the French almost annihilated the Natchez Indians in 1731.—Fortier, op. 
eit., Il, 451. 
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among the trees sat the matron of the domicil with two little pale- 

faced, whiteheaded children, down just at the edge of the river 

stood conveniences for washing. I was told that there was a settle- 

ment back from the river so thriving that it is called “New Ken- 
tuck’’, 


31. When I awoke in the morning I found that we had arrived 
at M. Dr. M. came on board and walked up to his house with me & 
introduced me to Mrs. Mason & family. He had been sick with his 
family the past summer and all look very pale yet. They received 
me kindly but—In the afternoon I saw a man carried to “the house 
appointed for my living’, in a cart, I thought without any coffin. 
A few individuals followed him on horseback. It made me feel very 
sad, though it matters little what becomes of the perrishing body 
yet to one. 


Nov. 1st. The Sabbath. Attended church in the morning. Heard 
an extempore address from words “The Lord reigneth, let the earth 
rejoice”. Doc. particular prov. In the afternoon heard an address 
on the subject of prayer, family, social, secret. Mr. Cooper, a 
Methodist. (Took leave.) 


2d. Monday. Commenced school with 5 scholars, prospect dark 
but brighter. 


7th. Took a ride with Mrs. M. & children out to the bayou. The 
roads are generally bad, very muddy, and an abundance of sticks. 
Saw a field of cotton some in bloom some ripe, the pods opening 
looks quite pretty. After we returned several ladies called. Among 
them Mrs. Morgan. She is quite pretty. Frequently brought up as 
an example. Determined to like Monroe. 


8th. The Sabbath spent in reading & endeavoring to teach the 
children. They are as tractable as I could expect. Hope soon to 
have Sunday School. 


9th. We received 6 new scholars. 
10. Commenced a letter to Brother Alex. 


11th. We have had a great deal of rain and today is as cold as 
at the North. Dr. M. reurned from the plantation—catching hogs— 
preserving meat in summer. 


13. Read a lettter from Mrs. Blanchard containing welcome 
intelligence. 
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14th. Answered Mrs. B’s letter finished Brother A’s. 
15th. The Sabbath. Wrote to Mrs. Newcomb. 


16th. Monday Sent three letters by steamboat. Received 3 new 
scholars. 


17th. 3 times in a fortnight dined. 


18th. This evening we took tea with the doors and windows 
open. It is quite a summery eve’g. I walked down to the Wachita 
with the children. Got some haws. Met Mrs. Holmes. Have in my 
room a bouquet of flowers among them a beautiful damask rose & 
a sprig of honey suckle which perfumes the room, both from our 
garden.—Caught a mouse. 


19th. Sudden change—much colder. 

23d. The Sabbath. No preaching rainy all day. 
23d. This morning quite cold. A flurry of snow. 
24th. Recd invitation to ball at the school house. 


25th. An alarm of fire caused by making preparations for said 
ball. Children much frightened. The great event took place. Room 
unlike concert hall but some as light of foot & heart perhaps. 
Supper very good. Candlesticks wanting, also hearths. Old violin 
scraped ever since the flood. Same tune——Half frozen all night. 
Mrs. Hughes bedfellow. Mr. J. Morgan next room—curtain be- 
tween. 


26th. Dr. & Mrs. M. went to the plantation—left me with 4 
children. Mail night. No letters for me! 


28th. Returned from plan. in the evening. I went with the 
children to call at Mrs. Trent’s—Had a pleasant call. Met there 
a Mrs. Butler, a New-England woman. 


29th. Went out to the Bayou with Dr. & Mrs. Mason & the 
children to dine at Mrs. J. Morgan’s. Met a pleasant company. We 
had a piece of bear roasted, a new dish to me but very good. — 


30th. Today a young lady arrived in the steamboat from Bos- 
ton. She is a going to spend the winter with Mrs. J. Morgan. It is 
pleasant to meet a person that can converse about home in this 
strange land, though herself an entire stranger. Rec’d 2 new schol- 
ars today. One a little French girl, can speak very little English. 
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Dec. Ist. Winter has come but in a - - - - - I have just been 
walking out on the gallery. It is a delightful mild evening. The 
moon is walking in her brightness, the same silver moon that 
distant friends are viewing with far different emotions. 


3rd. Thursday. Dined with Mrs. McLaughlin. Had a pleasant 
walk. She is very kind & appears sincere. When I came in from 
school at night found a letter from dear Joanna containing much 
that was pleasing. 


5th. Went out to the Bayou & spent the day with Mrs. Morgan, 
with whom I am much pleased. Met Mrs. J. Morgan & Miss Butts 
there. After dinner I took a short ride on horseback with Mrs. M. 


6th. The Sabbath. Oh! How different from Sabbath at home, 
company to dine. The weather is now cold. 


7th. Rainy & dull all day—but few scholars. 


8th. Today we dined out on the gallery. The sudden and ex- 
treme changes render the climate unhealthy. 


12th. Very cold in doors. Finished a letter to Joanna. 


13th. The Sabbath Staid at home alone, the family dining at 
Judge Bry’s. 
‘14th. Called at Mr. Faulk’s Mrs. Huves came to spend the 
week. Saw an opossum—quite a curiosity. 


16th. A ball at the public house. Rec’d a polite invitation but 
declined. 


19th. Wrote a letter to mother. 


20th. The Sabbath. Staid at home. Judge M. & Mrs. K. dined 
with us. 


24th. Made mince pies. 


25th. Christmas. A splendid dinner and a large company to 
dine, but not a merry Christmas to me ! ! ! 


27th. The Sabbath. A delightful day & a melancholy one—On 
Monday commenced school again with a determination to be more 
faithful in the performance of my duty, how-ever discouraging 
things appear. 


31st. Received a letter from mother & Cousin N. 
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1836. Jan. lst. Dined at Judge M’s. A large & pleasant com- 
pany, had a sumptuous dinner. After dinner a toast was called for. 
Dr. M. gave “The present company, at the return of this day may 
none of us be wanting’’. In which we all joined yet how improbable 
that it will be the case. 


2nd. Spent the day at home in sewing. 


Jan. 3rd. The Sabbath. This morning heard that there was to 
be preaching at the court house. We went & we 12 heard a solemn 
discourse from these words “Prepare to meet thy God”. Mrs. M. 
leaves tomorrow in the boat for N. O. 


4th. About 4 o’clock we went down to the boat & saw them 
start, & watched the boat as far as we could see it. The children 
cried at parting with their mother but soon got over it. My domes- 
tic cares now commence. 


5th. Rec’d 2 new scholars today. Had a pleasanter day in school 
than usual. 


6th. Rec’d an invitation to a ball on Friday eve’g. O tempora! 
O mores. 


8th. Went to the celebration at Mr. H’s with Judge & Mrs. 
Morgan. Had a splendid supper, arranged,with taste. (Magnolia 
leaves). 


9th. Dispirited, everything goes wrong, servants contrary. 


10th. The Sabbath. Alone with the children all day. Endeav- 
ored to instruct them. 


11th. 1 new scholar. 


17th. Dr. M. & family returned. We had just retired for the 
night, about 14 10 a servant arrived from the plantation, inform- 
ing us that they were coming. We arose, kindled fires & prepared 
for them. At 4 past 11, they came 10 in number, cold, & fatigued, 
(heard from Mr. Bullard.) 


26th. Rec’d a letter from brother F. 
28th. Rec’d a precious letter from Mrs. Newcomb. 
30th. Ans’d F’s letter. description. 


81st. The Sabbath. Attended a “preaching” in the court house. 
Heard a discourse from Mat. 5th by Dr. Baker. 
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Feb. 1st. Commenced a new term. Have been here 3 months, 
but little to show. New Rules. Scholars willing to comply with 
them. Called at Mr. Trent’s & at Mr. Faulk’s. Met Mr. Abrams. 
Another man Pen. encouraged me some. 


2nd. Rather more moderate. Best class in grammar. 


8rd. Several ladies visited my school. Scholars did not appear 
as well as usual. I find more strict discipline necessary. 


5th. Visitors. Robert William’s leg broken. Mr. Bres dined 
here. Turkeys and guinea fowls raising their discordant notes in 
competition. 


Feb’y 6th. View from my window. Before me lies the glassy 
- surface of the Wachita,’® a beautiful stream, (running north and 
south). In it are reflected the trees and scattering huts upon the 
opposite bank with the varying gorgeous hues of the wintry sky, 
as the sun is sinking behind the dense & lofty forest that surrounds 
us on every side. A little to the right lies the steamboat (Dan 
O’Connell) “the symbol of life & power”, quiet & motionless except 
a column of blue smoke which is constantly rising. She is taking 
in freight. Before me & at the left are extensive cotton fields, 
soon to be cleared and prepared for planting. There is now passing 
a large load of the “staple commodity” of this section of country. 


12th. Ree’d a letter from brother Alex. 


16. The weather is very mild. Took a walk with the children, 
on the bank of the river. Met 2 Choctaws with venison & ducks 
for sale. Very civil. Stopped at our house. Nippy 3-minty. Mr. 
Crafton from Boston dined here. 


19. Went out to the Bayou ™ on horseback. Spent the night 
with Mrs. Hughes & the next day with Mrs. J. Morgan. Returned 
at evening with Mr. M. Had a pleasant ride and visit. 


Feb. 20th. Thermometer 70° in shade. Ans’d brother A’s letter. 


21. The Sabbath. We had preaching at the Court house in the 
morning by Dr. Baker, Hos. 14- 5, 6, 7th. Children, 20 of my schol- 
ars present. Blacks. 


ee 10'The Ouachita empties into the Black River at Jonesville. Monroe is on the Ouachita 
er. 
11 Black Bayou is about eight or ten miles slightly east of north of Monroe. 
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25th. Rec’d a letter from uncle H. and family. Went out on the 
gallery saw bright fires around, soon extinguished by rain, terrific 
thunder & lightening, blackness, violent wind. 


27th. Miss Butts left Wachita and Dr. started for N. Orleans. 
(a Man died at the plantation.) 


28th. The Sabbath. Had preaching at Mr. Faulk’s. Heard Mr. 
Cotton, a better preacher than we have had since I have been here. 
Miss Hughes &c went with me. The sermon recalled associations 
connected with home both solemn and pleasing. The prayer was 
scriptural, fervent, melting. A sacremental season was appointed 
in 4 weeks which I hope to be permitted to attend. 


March Ist. We have had a variety of weather today. In the 
morning rain then snow, then sun for a short time, snow again 
which melted as soon as it touched the earth, now cold bleak wind. 


4th. Rain, large flakes of snow, then sleet, extremely cold! 


5th. Occupied in finishing and putting up curtains in my 
school room, washing muslins, &c. Took a ride on horseback with 
Mrs. J. Morgan. Then a walk to call upon some of my scholars. 


18th. Took a ride with the children out to the bayou. Saw some 
Choctaws **** Ja. L. Gracious bow. A wedding this eve’g. 


24. A letter from Mr. Bullard & Joanna. 


26. Mr. Thompson from Md. dined here. A gentleman drank 
water and disapproved of gambling. 2 rare occur. Called on Judge 
Bry’s. Mrs. D. walk in the garden. Rare plants. 


27. Disappointed. Staid at home. 


28. Company to dine. Judge Bry & family, Mr Flint, a north- 
ern man. Anecdote toujours—the world—language—musical ter- 
minations—Girard—Mr. Clark’s timepiece—Mrs. D’s 2 children. 
Inveterate coffee drinkers. Mill at every house you pass. | 


April Ist. Rec’d a letter from cousin N. A Mrs. L. M. Towne. 


8th. Rec’d a letter from Miss Hastings. 


10th. The Sabbath. Dr. Baker preached. Opened a subscription 
for building a church. Met my scholars at 11 o’clock. Mrs R.., 
myself & 16 scholars moved to the court house. Soon the preacher 
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entered with his large B. under his arm, followed by a little negro 
boy bearing a tumbler & a glass pitcher of something that looked 
very like “water made strong” which he drank during the services. 
Now & then you might hear a groan of approbation run arround 
the assembly. Much annoyed by children crying. One woman did 
not hesitate to minister to its wants in public & in an exposed 
situation. Com. the christian sys. with infidelity. Volney’s Ruins. 
Owen on Wabash N. Harmony. 3 Requests. 1 Lay aside laws 2nd. 
Sweep away religion. 3 Abolish law of marriage. Cover N. under 
Hill. Self-love—Propagating species youth & cow. This court house 
& intel. congregation removed to Rocky Mount. Oregon ter. save 
designed. 

13th. Mr. J. M. left us rather abruptly. Had not time to say all 


I wished to. Felt sad, but have been so occupied since he left have 
no time to feel as bad as I expected. | 


15. Mrs. Bartlett & children passed the night with us. Entire 
strangers to us. Not even sociable in the evening. 


16th. Rainy. Took cold. 


17th. The Sabbath. Rose in the morning dull, dispirited, felt 
that I must not neglect my Sabbath scholars, so went over. Had 13 
scholars & 2 hearers. Spent an hour and 14 in reading & talking. 
Returned fatigued and after dinner had an attack of fever which 
lasted all evening. Restless all night. Feared I should not be able 
to go into school next day but by taking repeated doses of quinine I 
was enabled to go through the duties of the day. 


22’d. Took a ride on horseback with Mrs. Holmes, Mr. Dabbs 
& wife to the magnolia tree. © 


23’d. Spent the day at the Bayou. 


24th. The Sabbath. 24 scholars—Had not suf. time. Need more 
teachers. Had preaching in the morning. Mr. Cotton. Text “Except 
ye repent” &c. Family dined at Judge Bry’s. Spent the evening in 
writing & reading. 


25th. Dr. M. had an encounter with a wid animal. Crawled 
under dray. 


30th. Engaged in writing & sundry little jobs. 


May Ist. Sabbath. Unexpectedly favoured with preaching. 
Bible class formed. One assistant in my Sabbath school. 
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May 2nd. Received a call from Rev. Mr. C. Will assist me in 
organizing S. S. Prospect rather encouraging. 


5th. Rode with the children down to the magnolia tree. Ob- 
tained some of the flowers, the most beautiful I have ever seen. 


May 6th. Rec’d a letter from mother. Papers from brother F. 
Visitor &c. 


7th. Hunt for May-haws. Rode 16 miles on horseback. Saw 
rattlesnake. Crossed bayous where the water was above the saddle 
skirts, 30 yards wide. Saw black snakes in abundance. Camped in 
the woods. Coffee. Bacon cooked on a stick. Enjoyed the day but 
very much fatigued. 


8th. Baby arrived. School organized after a fashion. 


9th. A scholar taken suddenly and alarmingly ill but re- 
covered. 


11th. Rode to the magnolia tree in a gig with Mrs. J. Morgan. 
13th. Letters from Mrs. N. & brother Frank. 


21st. Called on Mrs. Dabbs. Find her an agreeable woman. 
Dislikes trading on the Sabbath. Also the intemperate habits of 
the place. 


22nd. The Sabbath. Communion. Disappointed. Formal. 5 white 
com. 


26. Dr. M. returned from N. Orleans. Brought music box. 
Constant crowd of company. Mrs. Garret came up on the boat. 


29. The Sab. But few scholars. Superintendent absent. 
June 5. Sabbath. Good number at school. Rather encouraging. 


12th. Sabbath. Few scholars and fewer teachers. Romeo ar- 
rived. Called on Mrs. Lewis. 


13. Rode out to the bayou on horseback with M. Morrison. 
Spent the night with Mrs. Hughes. Came in with Mr. Morgan in 
the morning fatigued. 


14th. “Old Harry” taken with Alicia. Brought to jail in a cart. 


15th. Tried, condemned and executed. Rode out to the bayou 
with Dr. M. and family in the carriage. Passed the grave yard 
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a rough looking place but perhaps many sleep there in hope of a 
glorious resurrection. There are several spots surrounded with 
wooden railing, and sometimes.a monument of the same material 
and a weeping willow (the emblem of grief) enclosed. Here and 
there a cross shows that the tenant of the narrow house was a 
_ catholic. 


18th. Another poor soul ushered into eternity by the hand of 
the executioner. It is said that he spent the last night of his 
life in prayer. But in the morning he attempted suicide. Ladies 
met to sew for Mrs. M. 3 


21st. Took a ride on horseback with Mrs. Holmes. 


25th. We have been talking of a trip to the Warm Springs, & 
have made preparations accordingly. But today Dr. M. has changed 
his mind and concluded to go to Louisville Ky. So we must be ready 
on Monday to leave in the Romeo for N. O. Wrote to mother & 
brother A. 


28th. Maj. Downe’s only child died. A heavy affliction. Mrs. D. 
is almost a stranger having just come to reside here. Mrs. McGuire 
& ladies called. The first time I have seen her. Found her very 
agreeable. Called in the evening upon Mrs. Dabbs & Mrs. Homes. 
Have taken leave of many of my scholars perhaps never more to 
meet them in this world! Oh may we all be prepared to meet in 
another with joy. It is a solemn thought that the influence we 
exert upon those with whom we associate will tell throughout the 
ages of Eternity. We are still waiting for the boat. 


29th. About 8 o’clock in the morning left M. The cabin is small 
and there were 18 to occupy it. 


80th. Stopped at Harrisonburg. Called on Dr. Thompson’s a 
pleasant family. 


~ July ist. When we awoke in the morning found ourselves in 
the mighty Mississippi. About 8 o’clock stopped a few moments at 
Bayou Sara.” It is a thickly settled village. Some pretty buildings. 
The Arm. Got 3 newspapers. There are many pleasant situations 
on either side of the Miss. In the afternoon we passed the nunnery 
and the college and had a delightful view till evening. The broad 
and mighty river rolling in silent majesty, here and there a steam- 


12 Bayou Sara was at this time one of the principal towns on the Mississippi river for the 

ping of cotton. It was a thriving village, and was at that time separate from St. Francis- 
oe th ugh the two are now united; and the old Bayou Sara section*at the foot of the hil] on 
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boat gliding upon its bosom. Cottages scattered upon the banks and 
a variety of beautiful trees affording shade from the fervid rays 
of the sun. 


July 2nd. About 2 o’clock in the morning we arrived at N. O. 
With great difficulty Dr. M. procured 2 rooms in the M. and after 
some shopping we removed our goods and chattels. In the after- 
noon we went out again. We were much annoyed by mosquitoes the 
first night. In the morning the passengers began to assemble and 
about 11 o’cl. we left New O. amidst the cheers of those on shore 
& music on board. We passed several boats that left before us. The 
M. is a fine boat and the accommodations good except a deficiency 
of chairs &c. which obliges some of the company to stand while 
the others sit. Fortunately we had our own towels. We have a 
pleasant company. 


July 4. Passed a bluff with a brick house upon the summit 
surrounded by trees. Fort Adams ! 50 miles below Natchez. 


5th. Reached Natchez about daylight saw but little of it except 
under the hill 300 miles from N. Orleans. About 12 stopped at 
Rodney a pretty little settlement. Took in a passenger. The town 
is hidden by hills and trees until you get opposite. Then you have 
a view of a street with buildings on either side and fine trees. At 
a little distance is a church which you get a glimpse of now & then 
through the trees, a romantic spot. (Probably catholic). As the 
boat left the young men on shore gave 3 cheers. Grand Gulf next 
place of importance. Left the mail. Took 3 passengers. Then 
stopped at Vicksburg in the night. Took in a family. Freeman. 


6th. In the morning passed Mr. M’s plantation. Stopped to 
wood opposite. 

_ 8th. Stopped at Memphis, Tenn. but had no time to go ashore. 
The town is on a high bluff 34 of a mile from the landing. At the 
shore is a baking establishment carried on in a flatboat. At even- 
ing we stopped to wood and had an opportunity to go on shore. But 
not a pleasant place. Lay by the greater part of the night cleaning 
the boilers. 

9th. We passed a steamboat snincenl on a sand bank. Passed 
a boat that left N. O. before we did. | 


18 Fort Adams was erected by General Wilkinson in 1799, on the first highland on the 
Mississip nee the aoe of demarcation. It is 8300 feet above the river and was called ‘‘Loftus 
Cliffs’. ch called it “Davion’s Rock’’. Major Thomas Freeman who had hel survey 
the ene ee = Dalle it. It is now a town by that name and was named for ent John 
Adams. in Wilkinson county. Mississippi.—Fortier, op. cit., I, 412. 
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10th. The Sabbath. Entered the Ohio at 8 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. All bustle & confusion. No opportunity for quiet thought. 


Fears were entertained that we should not be able to get further — 


than Smithland '* at the mouth of the Cumberland River. But after 
we got over the Cum. bar, the captain was encouraged & thought 
we should get up. Color of the Cum. River green. Several large 
steamboats laying at the mouth of the Cum. Paducah *® on the 
right hand pretty large village. Stopped for supply of provisions, 
ice &c. In the afternoon stopped at Smithland. Left some passen- 
gers. Quite a settlement stands quite high (Stores open on the 
Sabbath). We are now going quietly up the Ohio. Water looks 
clearer but does not taste better. 3 small islands very high covered 
with cottonwood. Distant view of the steamboat. In the afternoon 
we stopped to wood on the Illinois side, of the river, and most of 
the passengers went on shore. We rambled along a little distance 
& found blackberries plenty. So all engaged in picking & eating 
until we thought our time had expired, and then hastened back to 
the boat. After we returned a family who live on the bank of the 
river came on board having never seen the interior of a steamboat. 
They admired it very much and wished they could have such a 
house on land. As the matron was about to depart having gratified 
her curiosity, her husband called out to her “you had better look 
out for the gals’. We understood there was to be preaching in the 
evening. Left a passenger at Mr. Vernon’ a little town on the 
Illinois side of the river. Chimneys on the outside of the houses. 


11th. Landed passengers at Evansville, Indiana. Several pretty 
buildings, bank &c. Scenery quite picturesque. Rocks. Yellow bank. 
A place of some importance. Court day. Concourse of people as- 
sembled on the bank. Ken. Sprinkleville, a sprinkling of houses on 
the Indiana side. | 


12th. Stopped at Salt River ‘* to land freight and 2 passen- 
gers, Churchill & Lucas.'* As we approach within 20 miles of our 


14 Smithland is ‘the county seat of Livingston county, Kentucky. It is at the mouth of the 
Cumberland river, twelve miles above Paducah. fifty-nine miles above Cairo, and 310 miles below 
Louisville-—Collins and Collins, History of Kentucky, II, 478. 

15 Paducah is the county seat of McCracken county, Kentucky, on the Ohio, just below the 
mouth of the Tennessee, forty-seven miles above Cairo. General Clark laid it out in 1827 and 
named it after the famous Indian chief who was buried on the banks of the Tennessee, now 
within the city limits. It was incorporated January 11, 1830, and as a city March 10, 1856.— 
Collins and Collins, op. cit., II, 593-594. 

16 Mount Vernon is the county seat of Posey county, in the southwest corner of Indiana, 
nineteen miles west of Evansville, on the Ohio.—Century Dictionary and Oyclopedia, IX, 711. 

17 Salt River is in Bullitt county, Kentucky, and empties into the Ohio about thirty miles 
below Louisville. 

18 She could refer to George W. Lucas who was in the Kentucky house of representatives, 
from Warren county, in 1832 and 1835. It could be H. Square Lucas who represented Grant 
county in the state senate in 1848. She could refer to John Lucas or his son Joel of Covington, 
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destination you may see little groups of persons congregating to- 
gether & where a gen. is gallant enough to take some care from 
his wife, they are confering about their baggage. All are busy in 
the cabin. Ladies joined the gentlemen in drinking champagne. 
About 4 we arrived at Portland * 3 miles below Louisville. From 
this place you take carriages as large boats can go no higher 
safely. The gentlemen who could go out first engaged those carri- 
ages in waiting and we were obliged to remain until nearly night. 
A heavy storm came up and we expected to pass another night on 
‘board but at length Dr. M. appeared and said that he had carri- 
ages at the top of the hill but they refused to come down to the 
boat. The hill was very steep & exceedingly muddy, but as there 
was no alternative, Mrs. H. & myself set out, assisted by Capt. G., 
and succeeded in gaining the top bearing a large tho undesirable 
sample of the soil upon our feet. We had a warm & unpleasant ride 
to Lou. but at length we arrived in safety at “The Galt House’’,”° 
where we found every comfort & luxury. Our rooms were in the 
fourth story which was rather fatiguing but we concluded they 
measured our importance, by the rn they assigned us— so we 
endeavored to feel contented. 


13th. Dr. M. Mrs. H. and myself walked out to find a dress- 
maker and see the city. In the evening I went a shopping. Galt . 
House is a splendid establishment, kept by Mr. Shrockmorton, 200 
rooms. 


14th. Mr. Kendig & family from N. O. left in the steamboat 
for Pittsburg on their way to Philadelphia. Very pleasant people. 
Also Dr. Jones & lady for White Sulphur Springs in Via. 


Rentals . —Collins and Collins, op. cit., II, 738, 291, 424. There were likewise several Church- 
ills in Kentucky at this time. Samuel * Churchill represented Jefferson county in the Kentucky 
senate from 1814 to 1819, and was in the house in 1830. Henry Churchill was in the house in 
1832. Armistead H. Churchill represented Harden county in the senate in 1832. John 
a: —_ in the house from the same county in 1819. _— Churchill was in the house 
of re Jefferson county in 1808, 1809, 1812, 1813.—Collins and Collins, -op. 
cit., 35 


incorporated in 1834. It is now a part of Louisville.—Col- 
ns, op. 


20 On February 13, 1834, a company was chartered to erect the Galt House in Louisville. 
It gained . on account of a famous murder in its lobby. On December 15, 1838, Dr. 
Wilkerson of ppi and John oe of Richmond, Virginia, were attacked in the an 
of the hotel by John W. Redding, Rothwell, Meek. William Homes, Henry Oldham, William 
Johnson, and five or seven others. Rothwell and Meek were killed and two others were wounded. 
Wilkerson and Murdaugh were mobbed and wounded. This resulted in one of the atest 
trials of the state. The case was taken to Harrodsburg on change of venue. Sargeant 8. tiss 
came from Mississippi to help defend them. They were acquitted of the bloody affair. On Jan- 
uary 11, 1865, the Galt House ber with a loss of $557.000 for the house and crag ecu 
with insurance to the amount of $231,000. Two people lost their lives but the other gu 
managed to escape, losing baggage worth $100,000.—Collins and Collins, op. cit., be 39, 44. 
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15th. At 8 o’clk we left Lou. in the stage. We had the inside 
of the stage to ourselves & had but 2 passengers outside. The road 
was good for 10 or 15 miles & we proceeded rapidly. We were then 
obliged to take the old road & found it very rough & the hills so 
steep that the driver chained the wheels in descending, which I 
have never seen done before. The hills are long and you wind 3 or 
4 times the distance in as. or des. Once all who were able were 
required to get out & walk up hill. Mrs. M. & the children remained 
in the stage. The rest complied. We stopped to dine at Ash’s, 
Spencer County, & then proceeded on our way. The opposition 
line before us. We kept in sight of it & when we got within a few 
miles of Bardstown 2! the driver began to boast that we could not 
pass him. Our driver told him that he could if he had chosen before. 
The other driver then gave him the road, and they commenced a 
race. We soon passed him & left him so far in the rear that we saw 
no more of him before we reached Bardstown. Bardstown is a 
pleasant village containing 4 churches & many handsome houses & 


gardens. We are tolerably well accommodated, but have to cross 


the road to go to our meals, which is rather unpleasant. Our 
companions are Mr. Hickman & family from Red River Louisa. & 
-a French gentleman. 


17th. Attended the Cathedral ?? as there was no Presbyterian 
services. 5 “Sisters of Charity” sat in the pew before us attired 


21 Bardstown was laid out in 1788 in Nelson county, and was called “Bairdstown”’ 
because it was laid out on 100 acres of land belonging to David Baird and others. It was 
three-fourths of a mile up the Beech fork of Salt river. It grew very slowly. In 1786 John 
Allen attended a school at Bardstown, kept by Mr. Shackleford, where he studied the classics. 
Dr, John Priestly succeeded him and had many noted scholars in his school. At a very early 
day a college was established there. It had four or five churches and was a prosperous town.— 
Collins and Collins, op. cit., II, 17, 35, 100, 556, 644. 

22 Father David was the bishop of the cathedral at Bardstown from August 15, 1819, 
to July 12, 1841, when he died at the age of eighty-one. He founded a theological seminary 
there and organized the Sisters of Charity in Kentucky. The school was founded in 1811, and 
most of the early missionaries for Kentucky were educated there. The Sisters of Charity or- 
ganization was four miles from Bardstown, at St. Thomas, and was founded in 1812. In 1870 
it had four branches under the parent organization at Nazareth. By 1870 it had over seventy- 
five ministers, about 500 students, and had an infirmary and orphans’ asylum where it cared 
for about seventy-five girls in the latter. The best of the Catholic clergy of the state were 
Reverend William Byrne and Reverend G. A. M. Elder. The former was an Irishman and the 
founder of St. Mary’s College in Mavion county. The latter was a Kentuckian and the founder 
of St. Joseph College at Bardstown. In 1873 these two schools were still in operation and had 
been of immense advantage to education in Kentucky as well as durable monuments to the 
memories of their founders. Bishop David and these two men in the cathedral at Bardstown 
were a great force for righteousness in the state. St. Mary’s burned twice and St. Joseph once, 
but they were rebuilt. These men and their associates took no pay for their services, but put 
all the money they collected ino the debts of the institutions. ey had unlimited credit in 
that whole section. Byrne died of cholera at St. Mary’s College on June 5, 1833, and Elder 
died of heart failure on September 28, 1838. In 1793 there were 300 Catholics in Kentucky, 
and 6000 in 1846. They then had about forty priests, aw * churches, several missionary 
stations, five religious institutions, two colleges for males, eleven academies for girls, six 
charitable institutions, and an ecclesiastical seminary. Benedict Joseph Flaget was the first 
bishop of Louisville. He was born on November 7, 1763, in Auvergne, France, and died in 
Louisville, February 11, 1850. The Reverend John McGill, the Bishop of Richmond, was born 
in Philadelphia, November 4, 1809. He moved to Bardstown with his parents at an early age; 
graduated with distinction at St. Joseph College; studied law; practi at Bardstown and then 
at New Orleans; returned to Kentucky, where he studied theology; was ordained on June 13, 
nyse — —_— power in the state; and died on January 11, 1872.—Collins and Oollins, 
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in black bombazine, extremely neat in their appearance & 2 with 
very pretty faces. Fat bishop disgusting object, taking snuff with 
fingers full or rings. 


18th. Commenced school. The children did better than I had 
expected after so long a period of relaxation from study. 


19th. A wearisome day. Children troublesome. Went to a 
store. Dr. M. left us to be absent several days. Everything looks 
dark! ! ! 


21st. Went to Sweetser’s Spring, a rustic spot, with Mrs. & 
Miss H. Mrs. Powell &c. The spring gushes out of a rock, between 
the different strata and falls into a small basin cut for the purpose. 
It is conveyed in pipes from this basin down to the bathinghouse. 


23rd. Attended the exam. of a class in mental philosophy at 
St. Joseph’s College.2* They appeared remarkably well, prompt & 
clever in their answers. After the exam. spent an hour in Mr. 
Spaulding’s 74 room in looking at paintings and engravings. The 
different Italian costumes—ecclesiastical, military and _ rustic. 
President Edgar and Mr. S. are easy and gentlemanly in their 
manners & could we divest ourselves of prejudice I should think 
them very aggreeable men. As it was the idea of a “snake in the 
grass” was suggested to my mind repeat (controversy). In the 
afternoon walked up to see the “Muster”. 26 volunteers for 
Texas,> whiskey drinking raggamuffins, hardly a decent looking 
man among them. 

24th. The Sabbath. Attended the Pres. Church. Heard Mr. 
Rice 7° preach on the Signs of the Times. The church is very plain. 
No cushion upon the desk, but a plain board painted marble. Con- 
gregational singing. Mr. Rice sets the time & as many as § please 
join him. 


23 See preceding footnote. 

24 Reverend Martin John Spalding was born in Marion county, Kentucky, near Lebanon, 
on May 23, 1810. His ancestors hel to establish religious liberty in Maryland under Balti. 
more. He graduated at St. Mary’s og at the age of sixteen: was a tutor of mathematics 
at the age of fourteen; studied theology for four years at St. Joseph College; and taught there. 
From 1830 to 1834 he studied in Rome, where he was given the Doctor's degree. From 1884 
to 1843 he was pastor of St. Joseph College ; he was its president for a while and then its 
pastor again; was in the cathedral at Louisville from 1843 to 1848; was a noted missionary, 
writer, and lecturer: and was made archbishop of Baltimore in July, 1864. He attended the 
Vatican Council 1869- 1870; was a great ey! B. the church; and died on April 21, 1872, 
in Baltimore. —Collins and Collins, op. cit., I, 

25 This was at the time of the Texas. strugele for independence from Mexico, and many 
men from the South enlisted on the Texan side in the army of Sam Houston. 

2¢ From 1857 to 1858 Reverend John H. Rice published the Presbyterian Ezpositor in 
a On December 11, 1864, the United States marshal confiscated his household awe 
and hoa ager because he had been a chaplain in the Confederate army, he being at 
of the Presbyterias church in uisville—Collins and Collins, op. cit., I, 
15 
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25th. A severe cold. Continued all week I find the difference 
between “home” and a strange land, though the people are kind 
and do what they can conveniently for our comfort. Shall I ever 
again behold that home! 


“With grateful heart the past I scan. 
“The future all to me unknown 

“To Thee commit, in humble prayer 
“And banish every anxious care.” 


On the 27th the rest of the family attended the exhibition at 
the college and I remained at home alone. 


Aug. 3rd. We went to visit the college accom’d by Mrs. Hick- 
man. Pres. Elder was exceedingly polite, showed us the wardrobe 
which is splendid, & went with us to the belfry, from which you 
have a fine view of the town. Wrote my name. 


4th. Went to visit the Nunnery at Nazareth,” about 314 miles 
from B. Were very graciously received by Mr. Hazeltine, a priest, 
Mother Frances, Sisters Columbia, Mary & Benedicta. They shewed 
us the interior of the building. The most perfect neatness prevails 
throughout the whole establishment. Some of the floors are waxed 
& rubbed by the nuns. They carry on spinning and weaving. Spin 
& knit their own stockings and perhaps a pair for a priest now & 
then. They have a beautiful spring that never freezes, a basin cut 
in the rocks through which it flows up and over it is a house where 
their butter, milk &c. is kept perfectly cool. In the dormitory there 
are perhaps 150 beds standing in rows, all with white counterpins 
looking as nice as possible. Each young lady is eonenen to make 
her own bed. 


5th. Received an invitation to dine out in the country pre- 
vented by rain in the morning. In the evening took a ride with the 
Mrs. Hickmans. Felt unwell, dispirited all day. Our prospect rather 
dark. 

6th. Took my room & remained in it a week. Limb very pain- 
ful. 

10th. Dr. M lansed it. After which it recovered rapidly. 


13th. Walked across the St. 


14th. The Sabbath. In the morning had an oppor’y to ride to 
the Pres. Church. Heard Mr. Rice hs wise an excellent — 


27 22, above. 


& 
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from the words “Lord what is man that thou art mindful of him 
&c.” In the evening heard Mr. Fisher,”* a Baptist. Very loud and 
declamatory, but. scriptural & earnest. Appointed a lecture to the 
young next Sab. 


15th. Dr. & Mrs. M. with Mr. H’s family left for Lou. intend- 
ing to return on Friday. On Thursday morning received a note 
that they had all gone to Cincinnati. In consequence of my walk on 
Sabbath evening & Monday morning my limb swelled & became so 
painful that I have not been able to walk much since. 


: 18th. Took a ride with Mrs. Hickman. We rode about 12 miles 
& found it very pleasant. After my return received a call from Mr. | 
Van Dorn & Miss Sparhawk a New England lady. _ 


20. Dr. M. returned from Lou. All disappointed in Cincin. 
Received a letter from home saying that sickness had been fatal 
among children. 


21. The Sabbath. In the morning heard Mr. Rice preach a 
funeral sermon from the words. “Prepare to meet thy God’’. In the 
evening heard Mr. Fisher in the Baptist Church. He has great 
command of language & is very impressive at times. Has some 
beautiful figures. Long & loud clapping in the gallery, which I 
interpreted as disturbance but which I afterwards found to be 
expressive of approbation. Towards the last the preacher became 
very violent in his gestures, clapping his hands, stamping his feet. 


Tuesday. Finished a letter to dear J. Went to Mrs. Huckley’s 
garden, procured some seed. | 


Sept. 1st. Took leave of Bardstown, accom’d by Mrs. C. 19 
passengers in & upon the stage. Nothing of importance occured 
on our way. When we arrived at L. the “Galt House” was so full 
that we could not be accommodated there, so we went to “Fishers”, 
where we found comfortable lodgings, but not equal to G. H. Mrs. 
C. in the room with us at first but the 2nd day she took a room on 
the other side of the building. In the evening Mrs. Glass called. 
She is on her way to her new home. We expected Mrs. C. to go 
down on the boat with us, but Mr. & Mrs. Major are going on by 
land & insist on her going in their private carriage. So we lose 
her company. Miss Wilson goes with us. 


28QOn July 26, 1862, Reverend Thomas J. Fisher, a Baptist revivalist, was arrested in 
Campbell county and taken to Newport barracks. Many ministers were arrested at this time 
over the state. Later the same year he and many others ap to the governor for release 
from prison, For thirty years he was a noted revivalist. On January 9, 1866, he was mysteri- 
ously murdered in Louisville.—Collin 


s and Collins, op. cit., I, 105, 107, 166. 
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2nd. Called on Mother C. the matron of the orphan assylum, 
not at home, saw a sister. In the eve’g Mr. Reynolds, a priest, 
(formerly Pres. of St. Joseph’s College) called upon us, -an intelli- 
gent & agreeable man. , 


3rd. Mother C. called on us. We were all out, Mrs. Hughes and 
myself shopping & Mr. & Mrs. M. gone to make the wedding call. 


4th. The Sab. We left Louisville at 8 o’clock. There were three 
carriages full, Mr. Wilson & family accompanied us to the boat & 
spent some time on board. We are now moving rapidly down the 
Ohio. How unlike the Sab. in my own land! Miss Wilson occupies 
a stateroom with me. Mr. & Mrs. Benjamin & sister go down 
with us. 


5th. Stopped at Rome to land a lady & 2 children. Rome is a 
small village containing court house, large public house &c. on the 
Indiana side of the river Ohio. 


7th. At 10 o’clk in the evening we left the Ohio and entered 
the Miss. whose waters are rendered more turbid that usual by a 
rise in the Missouri. We laid by every night until the 7th. In the 
morning we got onto a sand bar, near Smithland where another 
boat was aground & had been laying 2 days & nights. (Captn paid 
$200.) We took several passengers from her. (Dr. Jones & lady) 
The Envy, a small boat came to our assistance and after taking 
considerable of our freight we got off & came to Smithland where 
we stopped reloaded and proceeded without further difficulty. At 
S. there is a dam thrown across the main channel to carry the 
water by the town. 


8th. This Morn’g saw a snagboat ** just raising an enormous 
snag. 


9th. This morn’g about 1 o’clk we came up with the Alton, a 
large boat stuck fast on a sand bar. We stopped to assist them & 
were detained until 12 o’clk. During our stay the Gen. Gaines 
came up the river & we hailed them & asked their assistance also, 
but after making one effort they abandoned. us. As we were about 
to leave them we tried fastening a rope to the boat and pulling with 
all our force at a distance from the boat when the fastening gave 


2°The snags and sawyers were very dangerous for the early boats on the rivers of the 
West. After many attempts powerful boats were employed to remove these dangers from the 
rivers.—Frederic L. Paxson, History of the American Frontier, passim. 
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way and nearly killed a man. We sent a doctor on board and after 
dressing his wounds we left them to their fate, perhaps to remain 
there until a rise of the water. 


10th. During the day the M. & W, B. Hawk had passed each 
other several times. About 8 o’clk we came up with her. She turned 
upon us so suddenly that the pilot was obliged to tack about & 
drove us plumb onto a sand bar. She then passed on down. The 
Atlanta came on. We asked their assis. but the captain said they 
had too many horses on board. So they left us. Our boat was on 
one side, two feet of water on one side & 7 on the other. The men 
worked up to the waist in water & about eleven we got off. During 
the night a snag run through our wheel house and detained us some 
time. About 9 o’clk we reached Lake P.*® We went to a private 
boarding house but they could not accommodate the whole com- 
pany, so Mr. & Miss Wilson, Mrs. Hughes & myself walked to Mrs. 
Charles Morgan’s place to spend the night. We take horses here 
and proceed tomorrow. While at Carroll * we had heavy showers 
but after the rain ceased we started and arrived at Mr. Morgan’s 
about 7 o’clk. He had just lost his wife and everything looks 
gloomy and dull. Yet we were treated with great kindness and 
passed a comfortable night. In the morn. we took an early break- 
fast and started for town. Mr. M. accompanying us. About 10 we 
procured horses & started from Mrs. N. 10 in number. We were 
soon overtaken by a heavy shower and completely drenched before 
we came to any house. After stopping a few minutes at Boyles’ 
(a steam Dr.) we went on to Dr. Larch’s where we were kindly 
received, and passed the night. At dawn of day we were up, took 
breakfast and went on. I felt tired & dispirited but tried to keep up 
with the rest tho my horse went very hard. When we arrived at 
Bayou Macon ** we crossed on a raft. The bank on either side was 
steep & very muddy & we were obliged to take the baggage off 
our horses. A line was fastened to a tree on each side of the Bayou 
and a man pulled the raft across. We then remounted & went on. 
A little before noon we met Mr. Wilson & E. with the horses. We 
made a halt, kindled a fire & partook of our frugal repast con- 
sisting of ham, broiled chicken, sweet potatoes, corn bread bis- 
cuits &c. with a fine cup of coffee made from a ditch near us. We 
then changed horses & went on, hoping to reach a house before 


30 Lake Providence, Louisiana, from which they were to make their way overland back 


roe, their home. 
7 Me Lake Providence was then in the old parish of Carroll, Louisiana. 


82 Bayou Macon is in East Carroll parish about twenty miles from the Mississippi river. 
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night, but were disappointed. It commenced raining with thunder 
& lightening and quite early became dark. I followed Mrs. H.’s 
white horse as long as I could discern anything, and then was 
obliged to give my horse the reins and let him take his own course. 
After groaping along in silence for some time we lost the road and 
found it impossible to proceed, without a light. We stopped & the 
gentlemen with difficulty kindled a fire in a hollow tree as every 
thing was so wet. The children were cold, tired & sleepy & our 
prospect was rather gloomy. We had sent a servant for a light, 
but he. was gone so long that we expected to pass the night where 
we were so we all dismounted and taking the blankets from the 
horses were preparing for it, when we heard a shout at a distance. 
We answered it. The person seemed to get no nearer to us for some 
time and we supposed it to be some runaway negro deceiving us. 
However the shouting & hollowing was continued on both sides and 
at last our servant arrived with a man & a lantern. We mounted 
our horses and followed the dim light of the lanterns with fear & 
trembling. After crossing the bayou which was boggy we heard a 
shout ahead and soon saw a bright light approaching us. This 
cheered us & proved to be another negro with a fire pan & pine 
knots which make a bright light & guided us safely through the 
prairie Marouge.** When we arrived at Knox’s we found the table 
spread and supper ready. We took some refreshment & laid down 
13 of us in one room. In the morn we awoke weary & stiff, but 
concluded it was best to go on though it was raining. So we packed 
up, after sending back to the camp for what blankets &c. that we 
had left behind, and pushed on. It rained almost all day & about 
1 o’clk we sent E. ahead to get Judge M’s gig for the children and 
all arrived in safety at Judge M. about 6 o. Stopped a short time & 
then set out for home. Arrived a little before dark, cold, wet & 
weary. Surely the constant care and kindness of our Heavenly 
Father during our absence from home calls for gratitude & praise. 
O! that I might henceforth serve him better than I have ever done, 
and may the events which have occured during this dated be 
so sanctified that they may work for good. 


15th. In the Mon’g Mrs. Wilson, E., & Mrs. Bry called. Also 
Judge B. & wife. Busy all day in airing my clothes & ironing those 
that were wet. Received 4 letters. 


17. Mrs. H. & Mrs. M. came in went a shopping with (blank). 
88 Mer Rouge, in the present Moorehouse parish, Louisiana. 
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18th. The Sabbath. No preaching. No Sabbath School. Mr. 
Gannett called. The Dr. returned from plantation. 


20th. Went out to the Bayou to pass the day at Mrs. Hugh’s. 


25th. The Sabbath. Spent it at home. The children more quiet 
than usual. In the morn’g I felt discouraged & thought I would not 
try to restrain them. In the eve’g Mrs. Holmes came in which inter- 
rupted our reading. 


26. Spent the day at Judge Bry’s who was entertaining as 
usual. In the afternoon Mrs. Holmes and Mrs. Bearnear came. Mrs. 
B. is an intelligent & agreeable woman, a native of Ken. now resid- 
ing at Prairie Jefferson * in La. 


27. We intended going to the Bayou but rain prevented. Mr. 
Morgan dined with us. Mr. J. —— starts tomorrow for the 
Miss. 


29th. Went to the Bayou. Dined at Judge Morgan’s. Had a 
pleasant visit. After we returned called on Mrs. Dabbs. Went into 
Mrs. H’s garden. Got some beautiful rosebuds. Hears today that 
two deaths have occurred in the family where we stopped on the 
Miss., persons then in tolerable health. 


80th. Made some calls with Mrs. Homes. Mrs. H. & Mrs. M. 
came in to spend the day. 


Oct. 3rd. Commenced school with 16 scholars. 


7th. I have just heard of the death of Mrs. Bowman. Truly 
“in the midst of life we are in death”. Youth, beauty, accomplish- 
ments, wealth, all were hers. Yet she has been called to leave them 
all, perhaps without one serious thought of — judgment & 
eternity, solemn realities. 


8th. Attended Mrs. B’s funeral, the first I have attended in 
this country. The tables & other furniture were covered with white 
cloths, with bows of black at the corners, even the latches of the 
doors wore badges of mourning. At the head of the coffin stood a 
small table with pillows upon it & a large Bible. 


15th. Rode out to the B. with Miss Elvia W. Dined with Mrs. 
H. Went to Mrs. M’s. Had a pleasant day. 


384A district or locality not many miles from Monroe. 
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i 16. The Sabbath. In the morn’g went to S. S. Mrs. Butler 
i present to assist me. Only 12 scholars. In the eve’g at 3 o’clk went 
to Mrs. B’s house. Present Mrs. Treat, Mrs. Snow, Mrs. McLaugh- 
lin & Mrs. B. Spent an hour in singing, prayer, reading. The first 
prayer meeting I have attended in this land. C. M. arrived. 


qi 19. Dr. Goodrich dined with us from Vicksburg, an admirer 
i of Mrs. C. 
ii 21st. C. Morgan dined with us. 


i 23rd. Sabbath. I have had the privilege of meeting this day 
i with a few who love holy time. One more added to our number. 
. Lord quicken us all. 


29th. The boat containing Dr. M’s goods and our trunks was 
“capsized”’ and our trunks went to the bottom leaving no prob- 
ability that we should ever see them again. Dr. M. worked till 
exhausted & then returned. Others persevered until a great part 
of the things were recovered though much injured by the water. 


i 30. The Sabbath. Rainy. I did not expect any scholars. Felt 
if dispirited & cold. When I went over to the schoolroom I found a 
1 larger number than the Sabbath previous & a lady who has never 
if attended before. I felt reproved & determined not to yield to dis- 
1 | couragement so readily. 


Nov. 4th. Rec’d a precious letter from Mrs. Newcomb, both 
interesting & cheering. In it she kindly assured me of a welcome 
whenever it should seem to be the leading of Providence that I 
return to N. E. 


6th. The Sab. Had a pleasant school. Mrs. Butler was present 
to assist me. In the eve’g went to Mrs. B’s. One other present. In 
the morning Dr. C. from Arkansas called with his wife & dau. The 
latter he is going to leave under my care in Dr. M’s family. As my 
responsibilities increase may my “wisdom which is profitable to 
direct” be given me. 


11th. Received a package of letters from home sent by Mr. M. 

| from N. O. He will be up on the next boat. Cypress Knees. Mr. M. 
| has arrived & brought me a package from home. It got wet a little 
| but not so as to injure any thing, book not wet at all. I have also 
received some mementoes of friendship, particularly gratifying. I 

have now 33 scholars & my time is entirely occupied. Mr. Gannett 

& R. came to board in the family. Rec’d a letter from Mrs. Bullard. 
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Dec. 3. Rode out to the Bayou with Miss Cabeen. Had a strange 
horse but went safely. Dinner at Mr. J. Morgan’s. After dinner we 
all rode up to Mrs. K’s & persuaded her to return with us and 
spend the night. In the morn’g it rained but we started accompa- 
nied by Mr. M. and got in about 10 o’clk. Found some’ scholars 
waiting for me. I felt in coming in that it was an infringement 
upon the Sabbath. On the way we met Mr. Stevenson, a preacher 
going with all haste to the Miss. My evil heart said “he is as bad as 
you are, you, you have the countenance of a minister of the gospel’’. 
Conscience says “that is no excuse for you, you know better’. Did 
not enjoy the 8. School today. Ans’d Mr. B’s letter. Judge Bry 
spent some time with us in the eve’g. After dark heard Mr. Page’s 
plantation bell ring for some negroes who had been out hunting 
and got lost. Mr. Gleason the first man who planted corn in Wachi- 
_ ta. House gone to decay. Sic transit gloria mundi. (Steam Dr. 
lectured. ) 


10th. A pleasant day. Accomplished some work. In the eve’g 
Mrs. H. & Mrs. M. called. I went to the store with them & was 
prevented from going to Dr. McGuire’s. 


11th. Sunday. Mrs. Shaw sent me two religious papers. As my 
eye ran over one, a piece entitled “That little cloud” struck me 
forcibly & I felt the reproof contained in it. How often have I 
suffered a slight rain or even “that little cloud” to prevent my 
attendance on the means of grace. In the evening went to Mrs. 
Butler’s. Only Mrs. Trent & Mrs. B. present. Had a pleasant 
meeting. 

18th. Sunday. A pleasant school. No assistant. Spent the eve’g 
at my schoolroom. Accomplished nothing. 


19th. Very warm & pleasant. 


20th. Heavy rain & violent wind which prostrated every fence 
near us and some buildings. 


24. Spent the day at home in sewing. 


25th. The Sabbath. Christmas. No S. School. Rainy, dull 
Christmas. (wrote a letter.) 


26th. In the morn’g made six calls with Mrs. M. In the eve’g 
went to Judge Wilson’s. Attended a negro wedding. 
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27th. Went to the Bayou. Dined at Judge Morgan’s probably 
for the last time as they are soon to leave for the Miss. Called at 
Mrs. H’s, M’s & Dr. Hamblen’s. Was kindly received except by the 
dogs. Met Maj. Downes & lady there. Heard from Mr. Bullard, &c. 


31st. A party at J. Williams, Esq. I attended against my better 
judgment & have regretted it ever since. 


Jan. 1st., 1837. I am spared: to commence a new year in this 
distant land. May I be faithful, useful & successful. Today went 
to Mrs. B’s but had no meeting. As I went I saw one of our number 
going to make a visit. I felt discouraged but kept on. Stopt for 
another lady & found her with her bonnet on, going to make a visit. 
She however went with me. We found company at Mrs. B’s and 
were disappointed & returned immediately. Enjoyed secret prayer 
& was enabled to dedicate myself anew to “Him in whose hand my 
breath is and who does all things well’. In the S. School this 
morn’g the children appeared unusually solemn & attentive. I en- 
deavored to impress upon them the importance of commencing the 
New Year aright. 


8th. The Sabbath. 18 scholars present. Dr. C. & lady parted 
from their children to return to Ark. We heard there was to be no 
preaching. When the bell struck though it rained very hard I went 
over. Found 3 or 4 gentlemen, no other female. The preacher sang 
an hymn and offered a prayer & dismissed us. 


12th. This morn’g everything is clothed in the garb of winter, 
& it looks gloomy enough. The first snow we have had this season. 
It is now snowing & raining. 


14th. This morning the trees & fields exhibit a most brilliant 
appearance. Their icy covering glittering like so many diamonds. 
Weather still cold. ‘ 


18th. This eve’g it is quite warm. We are sitting with the doors 
and windows open. 


20. Rec’d a letter from Mrs. P. I can sympathise with her 
in ----, 

22nd. The Sabbath. Had a pleasant school. Mrs. Lewis & Mrs. 
B. to assist me. Lord grant that “some good seed may be sown”’. 


29. Alone—A small number of scholars. 
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Feb. 5. Today we have had preaching, so long expected. I went 
with 22 scholars. Did not enjoy the day. We had com. & conse- 
quently confusion. Dr. M. sick. A pretty good number attended 
preaching. Subject, Eli & his sons. Text: “Them that honor me I 
will honor, &c.” I Sam. 2nd. 


18th. Rode out to the Bayou with Dr. M. going to visit a sick 
negro. Found him apparently sinking fast. Every attention paid to 
the body as a matter of interest, but the soul, perhaps never 
thought of. 


19th. The Sabbath. The weather is cold and dull & there seems 
a gloom spread over everything. I feel dispirited but - - -- went to 
school but accomplished little. In the eve’g staid with the children 
while Dr. & Mrs. M. went out to the Bayou. 


22. A great ball. Talked about a week beforehand. As I did not 
wish to attend I staid with the children. During the evening the 
company were annoyed by an intemperate man who insulted some 
ladies. Mr. G. one of the men interfered & put him out. A scuffle 
ensued, pistol fired and a challenge sent. Seconds provided &c. but 
Mr. G. thought proper to make an apology and the gentleman’s 
“wounded honor” being healed, the matter ended without blood- 
shed! ! O, tempore! O, mores! ! 


24. Family moving into the house. 


25th. A Mr. Reed from Vt. dined with us today. A very agree- 
able intelligent gentleman. After dinner Miss Nancy C. & I took a 
walk down below Judge Bry’s. Met a Choctaw. 


March 5. Sab. Preaching all day. In the morn’g Methodist; In 
the eve’g Baptist. Spiritual minded. Figurative. Solomon’s temple, 
doors, hinges. | 

16th. Dr. M. went to the plantation in the Chickasaw. Mrs. M’s 
& Dr. & Mrs. Holmes dined here. This eve’g a negro of Mr. H. 
Bry’s died suddenly—about 9 ocl’k I went to the gallery. It was 
a delightful eve’g. The moon walking in her brightness. Heard the 
sound of distant music. It was a lament for the dead & caused a 
pleasing melancholy sensation. The negroes assemble & spend a 
great part of the night praying & singing. : 


. . 28. Mrs, Cabeen arrived with the intention of taking her 
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24th. I have been spared to see another anniversary of my 
birthday, but have spent it in an unpleasant and unprofitable 
manner. | 


25. Dined at H. Bry’s in common with Mrs. Morgan, Mrs. 
Hughes, Mr. Bowman Robinson of Philadelphia, &c. In the after- 
noon went to Judge Weims. Not seven ladies there. (Unpleasant 
occurence. ) 


26. The Sabbath. A minister in town but no preaching. Good 
number at S. School. Mrs. T. Mrs. B. & Mrs. M. C. This eve’g I 
have been reading some act. of the life, and the sickness and death 
of that devoted serv’t of Christ, Dr. Cornelius. May I be stimulated 
thereby to make greater efforts in the Service of Christ. 


April 5th. Mrs. C. & daughters left us for B. Saline. They went 
on the Clinton. Mrs. McCail accomp’d them. 


7th. Julia M. left school. Mrs. Hughes spent two nights with us. 


9th. The Sab. But few scholars at S. S. No assistance. I felt 
my responsibility amply and endeavored to fix their attention. In 
a measure succeeded. 


23d. Last Sabbath I met my scholars. 
26. Examination took place. 13 ladies attended. 


29th. Mr. J. Faulk died in consequence of a wound inflicted by 
an unknown person on Monday mrn. before sun. He had a p- - - --. 
Mr. J. Mason returned from River Boeuff.* 


30th. We had preaching. 
Monday. Mrs. Hughes came in. We called on Mrs. H. Bry. 


May 3rd. Went out to Mrs. Hugh’s. Met several friends there. 
Remained until Friday eve’g. Rode out in the woods with Mrs. H. 
and P. Went down to the Bayou a fishing. In the morn’g went up 
to Mrs. Kirk’s. In the eve’g to Mad. Racine’s. Then came home with 
Mrs. M. and the children. Tough vine. 


Saturday. Spent the day at home sewing & hearing the child- 
ren’s lessons. 


85 Boeuf River is a post-hamlet in the northern part of Caldwell parish, on the of 
ae ome name. It is nine miles northeast of Columbia, the parish seat.—Fortier, op. cit., 
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Sunday. Disturbed by horse racing and company. 


11th. The boat came sooner than I expected. I have now to call 
upon friends who have treated me with friendship and whom I 
may never meet again this side of eternity. God grant us a happy 
meeting there. 


12th. In the morn’g rode down to Judge Bry’s with Mrs. H. 
Took leave of them. The boat left about 8 ocl’k. Mrs. H. Mrs. M. 
and children came on board. Also Mr. Morrison. It was a sad part- 
ing. Seemed like leaving home again. Was alone all day. Saw Col. 
Williams. Says I must return. Felt sick at night. Retired early. In 
the morning found we were at H. taking in passengers. A lady and 
4 children. (Family trials.) Mr. Gannett came on board. We are 
now going rapidly down the river. Beautiful cluster of tough vine 
hanging from trees. 


13th. Passed through Black River. Entered Red. R. Saw huge 
alligators. At 12 oc’ at night we stopped at St. Francisville. Took 
in 2 ladies and several gentlemen. Regretted not seeing Mr. Bullard. 
In the morn’g Mrs. T. (an enterprising & intelligent woman, Mr. 
F’s mother-in-law) left us at Donisonville.** 


14th. The Sabbath. 


[And here the diary suddenly stops. ] 


36 Donaldsonville, about ninety miles above New Orleans. 
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A MAN OF GoD. AND A SERVANT OF HUMANITY: THE 
REVEREND MARIE ARTHUR GUILLAUME LE MERCIER 
DU QUESNAY. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 


By ANDRE LAFARGUE 


“Deposuit potentes de sede et exaltavit humiles”: “The mighty 
shall be deposed and the humble exalted’, or the equivalent in every- 


day language, “The first shall be last and the last shall be first’. 


These significant scriptural words apply most aptly to the one 


‘whose eulogy I am about to pronounce; for simplicity and humility 
of mind, heart and purpose characterized his very thoughts and 


deeds, and it may be truly said of him that as a servant of God and 
man and in the exercise of his sacerdotal duties the spirit of mod- 


_ esty and of self effacement prevailed. 


It is the function of history to record the deeds of those who 
have died unhonored and unsung although their life work has en- 
titled them to full recognition and to gratitude at the hands of their 
fellow men and future generations, as well as to proclaim and per- 
petuate the memory of those whose achievements in life have been 
of such a remarkable character that they could not possibly have 
lapsed into oblivion at the time of death. And, unfortunately, many 
are those whose name and whose fame seem to have been sealed up 
with the final consignment to- the grave of their earthly frame. 


. The visitor at our most famous and most historic religious edi- 
fice, the old St. Louis Cathedral, standing as it does today on the 
very site where the first house of worship was erected by Bienville 


and his pioneers in 1718, always has his attention called to the 
- marble slabs which cover the graves of Don Andres Almonester y 
_ Rojas, illustrious son of Spain, benefactor and philanthropist, and 


of the Mandeville de Marigny family, where several generations 
are entombed, as well as to the inscriptions thereon. If he cares to 
look carefully and to pursue his visit away from the beaten path of 
the guide and his monotonous narrative, he will notice also Latin 


_ inscriptions on marble slabs affixed to both sides of the sanctuary 


‘ 
| 
‘4 
: 


THE REV. MARIE GUILLAUME ARTHUR LE MERCIER DU QUESNAY 


Rector of St. Louis Cathedral from 1855 to 1858, whose remains are interred in 
the Cathedral vaults. This likeness is from one of the 10,000 engravings from a 
portrait by A. Duperly, pére which were distributed at his funeral. At that time the 
Abbé Du Quesnay was first cannon of the city, ranking next to the Archbishop, the 
Most Reverend Antoine Blanc. 
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containing the names, the dates of birth and death and other par- 
ticulars referring to. the lives and deeds of the Bishops and Arch- 
bishops of New Orleans who are all buried in crypts or catacombs 
lying beneath the main altar and the length and width of the sanc- 
tuary space. One of these subterranean vaults, under the main 
altar, contains the remains of the Abbé Marie Arthur Guillaume 
le Mercier du Quesnay, Canon of the Chapter of the St. Louis 
Cathedral, at one time coadjutor of the Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica 
_and first pastor of St. Augustine Church, renowned for his many 
virtues and for the services which he very unostentiously but most 
efficaciously rendered to God, to His Church and to his fellow men. 
The translation of the Latin inscription referring to this good and 
holy man reads as follows: 


Here lies the Reverend Master (Dominus) Guillaume le Mer- 
cier du Quesnay. Born in Kingston, Jamaica, February 15th 
1809. Ordained priest in France June 14th 1835. He exercised 
the ministry of the Gospel for ten years in Jamaica. He was 
named coadjutor of the Most Reverend Lord Vicar Apostolic 
of Jamaica by Our Most Holy Lord Pope Gregory XVI of 
happy memory, on September 18th 1841. Thereafter in the 
year 1845 in the city of New Orleans, he was first pastor for 
ten years of the Church of Saint Augustine and then for three 
years Rector of the Cathedral. He encountered his last day 
(i. e., died) October 28th 1858. May he rest in peace.* 


~ Such is the terse and significant language, the final chronicle 
as it were, wherein the birth, life deeds and death of the Abbé 
Marie Arthur Guillaume le Mercier du Quesnay are recorded in 
brief and simple language, as briefly and as simply as the holy man 
of God would have wanted them to be inscribed, shunning as he 
had always done everything that savored of publicity or ostenta- 
tion. 


The fact, however, that he was buried in the catacomb of the 
St. Louis Cathedral, not far from the last resting places of the 
illustrious line of bishops and archbishops of this diocese, bears 
mute but most eloquent witness to the great services which the 
good Abbé had performed as a priest of God and to the exalted 
positions which he held here and elsewhere during his lifetime. 


He was born at Kingston, Jamaica, on December 29, 1808, the 
son of Philippe le Mercier du Quesnay and of Marie Francoise du 


* Some of the dates in the inscription are incorrect. Those in the body of the paper are 
the correct ones. 
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Verger. Paternally and maternally, the Abbé du Quesnay was of 
noble lineage and ancestry. He was first educated at the College 
of Montmorillon in the old province of Poitou, France, and was later 
sent to the Grand Seminary at Rennes, in Brittany, where he com- 
pleted his ecclesiastical studies and where he was ordained a priest 
in June, 1835. Shortly after his ordination Father du Quesnay 
logically went to Jamaica, his birthplace, where he was well known 
and where his family was held in high regard and esteem. In 
Jamaica his spiritual labors proved so useful to the Church that 
although very young he was appointed by His Holiness Pope Greg- 
ory XVI as coadjutor to the Vicar Apostolic of the Island of 
Jamaica. This great honor, which carried with it powers and privi- 
leges of a limited episcopal character, was conferred upon him in 
1841. In 1845 he was sent on a special and very important mission 
to the Bahama Islands. His appointment as Coadjutor reads as 
follows: 


Beloved Son :— 
Health and Apostolic Benediction. 


Whereas our beloved son, the Priest Benedict Fernandez, 
Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica, impelled by the weighty reasons 
of his age and weak health, has asked of Us to be pleased to 
give him in the aforesaid office a Coadjutor with right of 
succession, We, on the advice of Our Venerable Brethren, the 
Cardinals of the Holy Roman Church who are charged with the 
affairs of the Propagation of the Faith, have decided that this 
office is to be entrusted to You, of whose piety, integrity of 
life, zeal for religion and experience in managing affairs, 
weighty testimonials have been given Us. 


Wherefore, wishing to confer on You this special honor, 
and because of this important matter, absolving you and decid- 
ing that you shall be in future absolved from whatsoever sen- 
tences of excommunication, suspension and interdict, as also 
from other ecclesiastical sentences, censures, and punishments, 
in any way or for whatever reason imposed, if perhaps you 
have incurred any, We do by these Letters, and by Our Apos- 
tolic Authority elect, constitute, and depute You Coadjutor of 
the Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica, with the right of future suc- 
cession ; in such wise however, that during the lifetime of Bene- 
dict you may, in the exercise and administration of the 
Vicariate, be occupied only to the degree and extent which the 
same Benedict may determine and that you shall be obliged 
to accomplish and fulfill whatever in this matter he shall en- 
join on You. 
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Should the same Benedict pass away from human affairs 
(die) or maybe (which we hope is not the case) have already 
passed away, or the aforesaid Vicariate in any other way 
whatsoever be deprived of his person, We do now by the Au- 
thority and course above mentioned, make and appoint You 
Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica in his place with all and sundry 
faculties hitherto in any way granted and allowed to the afore- 
said Benedict by this Apostolic See, on account of this Vicari- 
ate, saving always in the foregoing the authority of the above 
named Cardinals. 


In consequence, We order in virtue of Holy Obedience all 
and sundry whom it may now or in future concern, according 
to the tenor of these same present letters, to receive and admit 
you to the Office of Coadjutor and in time to that of Vicariate, 
and to the free exercise thereof; to be at your service and to 
obey you in all that pertains to this office; and reverently to 
accept and carry into execution your wholesome advice and 
commands. 


Otherwise, whatever sentence or punishment you shall 
duly pass or determine on those who are rebellious, we shall 
consider valid and by the authority of the Lord have observed 
inviolably until condign satisfaction shall have been made. All 
Apostolic Constitutions, and Ordinations and all others to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 


Given at Rome under the Ring of the Fisherman this 31st 
day of August in the 11th year of Our Pontificate. 


By special order of His Holiness. 
A. Cardinal Lambruschini. 


He might have risen to greater heights and honors in the field 
where he first exercised his sacerdotal functions, Jamaica and the 
adjoining islands, but he decided with characteristic modesty and 
religious zeal that Louisiana would furnish him with ample oppor- 
tunity to work again successfully and quietly in the service of God 
and his fellow men. Upon his arrival in New Orleans the venerable 
Bishop of this diocese, the Most Reverend Blanc, recognizing at 
once that the young former coadjutor and distinguished abbé pos- 
sessed all of the qualifications which were necessary to fill the 
difficult pastorship of the newly created St. Augustine Church, 
appointed him curate of the parish. | 


Here I pause to quote from the learned pen of Mr. Roger 
Baudier, Associate Editor of the Catholic Action of the South, offi- 
cial organ of this and other dioceses, and to refer to a little bit of 
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history concerning the rise and origin of St. Augustine Church, 
which I think fits in admirably in this biographical sketch and 
which I believe will give one an idea of the ecclesiastical situation 
which existed in New Orleans in 1845, at the time when the Abbé 
du Quesnay took charge of St. Augustine Church. Mr. Baudier 
writes: 

St. Augustine’s Church, built on a plot of ground donated 
to the Archdiocese of New Orleans by the Ursuline Nuns in 
1838, was begun in 1841 and completed in September 1842. It 
was blessed on October 9th 1842. Because of the difficulties 
which Bishop Antoine Blanc (who became our first Arch- 
bishop in 1850) had with the Marguilliers and was still having 
at the time at the St. Louis Cathedral, he was desirous of hav- 
ing other parish churches in the city. At the time that St. 
Augustine was built, there were only two other churches in 
the city. There was the old chapel of the Ursulines, on Ursu- 
lines Street near Chartres Street, better known as “l’Arche- 
veche”. The present St. Mary’s Church was not built until 
1845. St. Patrick’s on Camp Street, served the English speak- 
ing Catholics of the city. The other parish Church was the 
St. Louis Cathedral. The new St. Augustine’s Church served 
the French speaking creoles of a section of the city which was 
rapidly becoming thickly populated. Hence it was a very im- 
portant parish, one that required the services of a French 
priest, i. e., a French speaking priest. 


After St. Augustine had been dedicated, Bishop Blanc 
appointed Father Etienne Rousselon, the Vicar General of New 
Orleans, to serve as first pastor. The following year, 1843, 
Father Jamey became the pastor of St. Augustine, but he re- 
mained in that position only a short time. The trouble with 
the marguilliers of the St. Louis Cathedral was then at its 
height. Father Moni, the zealous and beloved pastor of the 
Cathedral had died. Bishop Blanc had appointed Father Rous- 
selon as rector of the Cathedral, but the Marguilliers had kept 
him out, so he went to the “Archeveche” on Chartres Street to 
reside and the Cathedral clergy came to live in a house adjoin- 
ing St. Augustine’s. | 

Finally Bishop Blanc, sued in the Civil District Court by 
the Church Wardens or “Marguilliers”, won the case and the 
Marguilliers’ pretentions fell flat. Father Constantin Maen- 
4 haut was appointed rector of the Cathedral and Father Rous- 
selon was returned to the old post of Pastor of St. Augustine’s, 
which he held in 1844 and 1845. 


In 1845 Father Rousselon retired to the “Archeveche”, retain- 
ing his office as Vicar General of the diocese. It was at this par- 
ticularly troublesome time that young Abbé du Quesnay arrived in 
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New Orleans. Bishop Blanc recognized at once his ability as an 
administrator. The Abbé du Quesnay was then but 37 years old, 
but had acquired considerable experience in ecclesiastical matters 
by reason of his former labors in Jamaica and the adjoining islands 
and also by reason of the executive functions which he had been 
called upon to exercise as coadjutor of the Vicar Apostolic of Ja- 
maica. In addition the young prelate spoke French, which he had 
learned from his very cradle. He had every one of the qualifica- 
tions that the pastorate of St. Augustine, as the newly created 
French parish called for. Bishop Blanc unhesitatingly assigned the 
Abbé to the post. There was much to be done in the nascent parish. 
Abbé du Quesnay lived up to the full expectations of his superior. 
The parish had a large negro following. The situation as between 
the negro and the white parishioners became a very acute one and 
one that called for considerable tact and judgment. The negroes 
contributed to fully fifty per cent of the parish revenues. They 
rented about half of the pews. The situation was handled prudently 
and most advisedly by the zealous young pastor and to the satisfac- 
tion of all. 


The Abbé du Quesnay likewise proved an efficient counsellor 
and director of the religious activities of the Sisters of the Mount 
Carmel, who had established a convent and conducted a school next 
to the Church. The Mount Carmel school and institution for 
scholastic attainments is one of the oldest in the city. Founded in 
1838 today the order occupies a magnificent site on the lake front. 
The Abbé du Quesnay at all times evinced the greatest interest in 
the work and religious endeavors of the Mount Carmel Sisters. The 
ten years of pastorate of the young prelate at St. Augustine would 
have entitled him to the everlasting gratitude of the Church and of 
his fellow men. Providence had in store for him a more important 
and more difficult task. 


In 1855, Father Maenhaut, Rector of the Cathedral, was re- 
lieved of his post to undertake further duties. As a matter of fact 
the situation at the Cathedral was still a most delicate one. The 
Marguilliers’ pretentions had been disposed of by the courts legally 
and judicially, but none the less the relations between the pastor 
of the metropolitan church and his marguilliers were not of a most 
cordial character. The embers were glowing and every now and 
then a clash would loom up as between the followers of the old 
civilian guardians of the Church property and the ecclesiastical 
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administration. The Abbé du Quesnay was selected as being the 
one man who could meet the situation with firmness and yet with 
consummate prudence. He was transferred by episcopal appoint- 
ment from St. Augustine to the St. Louis Cathedral and thus in- 
vested with the most important pastorate in the entire diocese. In 
this new office Abbé du Quesnay again displayed the many qualifi- 
cations which had signally made him a man of God and a servant 
of humanity. Many were the thorny problems which he was called 
upon to solve in his new post. He met every situation squarely 
and endeavored at all times to carry out his work in the light of 
what he felt was his duty and with a full understanding of the fail- 
ings of humanity. 


From May 4, 1855, when he assumed charge as pastor of the 
St. Louis Cathedral, to the time of his death on October 20, 1858, 
the distinguished prelate gave fully and unstintingly of his health, 
time, efforts, physical and spiritual energies to the full discharge 
of his duties as head and administrator of the most important par- 
ish in the entire diocese. The Cathedral at the time was the main 
center of Catholic activities in Louisiana and the Church frequented 
by the elite of the Creole and French inhabitants of New Orleans. 
The baptismal, marriage and death certificates and records of the 
Cathedral bear ample and eloquent testimony to the labor and ac- 
tivity of the holy priest. During the three years and five months 
that he carried out the work of a pastor, hundreds of baptism, mar- 
riage and death services were performed personally by the good 
and worthy Abbé. His untiring energy and his priestly zeal were 
given full opportunity to assert themselves in 1858, at the time that 
one of the most devastating of yellow fever epidemics swept the 
city. The Abbé du Quesnay was soon to reap the everlasting re- 
ward of his work in this world. He fell a victim to his labors and 
his untiring energy. At the age of fifty, on October 20, 1858, the 
good and holy man, answered the supreme and final call. His death 
was a great blow to the archdiocese. It filled with grief the Arch- 
bishop, every fellow member of the clergy and the thousands of 
faithful who had known the Abbé and who had learned to love, 
honor and revere him. His funeral was one of the most largely 
attended in the history of Louisiana. People of low and high degree 
attended the services in the church and accompanied the mortal 
remains to their last resting place, in the vaults of the Cathedral 
itself, an honor usually accorded only to the bishops and archbishops 
of the diocese. The Archbishop and the Chapter of the Cathedral 
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undoubtedly felt that the Abbé du Quesnay’s former functions as 
coadjutor of the Vicar Apostolic of Jamaica and more particularly 
the thirteen years of ecclesiastical work so ably and so devotedly 
performed in Louisiana entitled the deceased to the resting place 
where he now lies in peace, in a subterranean vault of the sacristy 
adjoining Orleans Alley, close to the one occupied by the Most 
Reverend Rouxel, the first auxiliary bishop of the Archdiocese of 
New Orleans. In princely company, as it were, this holy man was. 
laid to rest at the end of his fruitful and meritorious life, as a 
tribute to his many virtues and to the marked ability which he had 
shown in an executive, administrative and ecclesiastical capacity. 


The Abbé du Quesnay was extremely popular. His worthy 
deeds and his unbounded charity had endeared him to his fellow 
men. As I have previously stated, his funeral services were at- 
tended by the largest assembly known to the time. The papers of 
the city and of the State, the New Orleans Bee, (L’Abeille de la 
Nouvelle Orleans,) Le Courrier, and other dailies and weeklies car- 
ried a full and glowing account of the life deeds of the holy man 
and of the funeral services held at the Cathedral. 


The Abbé du Quesnay was a great admirer of the Jesuit Order. 
The late and distinguished Father Albert Biever, in his work en- 
titled The Jesuits in Louisiana, refers to his work and his assistance 
as a founder of the society called “‘La Societe Catholique d’Educa- 
tion Religieuse et Litteraire”, which gave corporate existence to the 
- order in Louisiana and from which rose the College of the Immacu- 
late Conception, at the corner of Baronne and Common Streets. 
Thousands of copies of his photograph by A. Duperly pére, 102 Ex- 
change Alley in this city, were distributed to the faithful and sent 
to the many admirers of the deceased after his death. 


The Abbé du Quesnay was a brother of Charles Marie le Mer- 
cier du Quesnay, born at Kingston, Jamaica, on June 24, 1807, and 
who died in New Orleans on November 14, 1876, who held many 
distinguished offices in Jamaica and in this city and who was made 
a Commander of the Order of Isabella the Second for services 
rendered to Spain in a consular capacity. Here in New Orleans 
Charles Marie le Mercier du Quesnay was connected with the 
French Consulate in 1850 and remained as an attache of that in- 
stitution for twenty years. And tonight, in this assembly room 
of the Louisiana Historical Society, in the presence of my fellow 
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members and of this distinguished audience, it gives me pleasure 
and I deem it an honor to eulogize this ““Man of God and this ser- 
vant of humanity”, whose life work and deeds redound to the glory 
of his memory, adding great lustre to the name which today my 
distinguished fellow citizen Yvon le Mercier du Quesnay and his 
family bear. 


Abbé Marie Arthur Guillaume le Mercier du Quesnay was a 
firm believer in the lines and precept of the great poet Gray: 


The boast of heraldry, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await alike the inévitable hour. 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave. 


But may we not add, in the light of the shining example of virtue 
and of worthiness which he has left us: 


Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And departing leave behind us 

Footprints on the sands of time. 
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THE LAST ISLAND DISASTER OF AUGUST 10, 1856: 
PERSONAL NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPERIENCES BY 
ONE OF THE SURVIVORS 


Introduction by WALTER PRICHARD 


By the middle 1850’s Last Island, on the Gulf coast near the © 
-mouth of Bayou Lafourche, had become a favorite summer resort 
for many of the prominent families of the region on Bayou La- 
fourche as well as for many of those in the Attakapas and Opelousas 
sections and other-points higher up, on the Mississippi river. Many 
families had constructed summer homes on the island, and there 
was also a hotel for the accommodation of transients and those who 
had not erected private residences. The month of August being the 
period of the most intense heat of the summer season, was the time 
when the population of the island was greatest. It was on Sun- 
day, August 10, 1856, that one of the most disastrous tropical hurri- 
canes ever recorded in Louisiana history struck Last Island, leaving 
devastation and death in its wake. 


A heavy gale, accompanied by rain, began early on the morning 
of the fatal day; and it continued to increase in intensity until the 
devastation of Last Island was complete. While the hurricane was 
general all along the Louisiana Gulf coast, it seems to have been 
most disastrous in the region of Last Island. 


The contemporary New Orleans newspapers are full of ac- 
counts of the storm and its effects. The New Orleans Daily Cres- 
cent of Monday morning, August 11th, gives the following account 
of the storm and its damages in that city: 


A severe gale sprung up at about 4 o’clock yesterday morn- 
ing, accompanied by a heavy fall of rain. The violence of the 
wind increased and continued during the entire day, accom- 
panied by frequent showers. Signs were blown down, and 
awnings demolished to a considerable extent. We have as yet 
heard of no serious accident or damage.—The steamers Red 
River and Amanda, and a new steamer in course of construc- 

— tion, which were lying at Algiers, parted their moorings and 
were driven to this side of the river. The steamship Mexico, 
which was to have left for Galveston at 8 o ‘clock A. M., was 
not able to leave her berth. 
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It was not until August 12th that news of the serious results 
of the storm in the region of Last Island began to reach New Or- 
leans. The Crescent of Wednesday morning, August 13th, has the 
following brief account from that quarter: 


We learn from a passenger who came down on the Ope- 
lousas Railroad yesterday, that the storm had raged with great 
violence on the line of the road, doing much serious damage. 
Chimneys and houses were blown down: The crops are com- 
pletely ruined on the line of the road. It is reported that 
several lives were lost. 


However, it was not until the following day that any definite 
information as to the severity of the damages at Last Island reached 
New Orleans. The Crescent of Thursday morning, August 14th, 
has the following account from that devastated island: 


OVERFLOW OF LAST ISLAND 


TERRIBLE LOSS OF LIFE 


Mr. Starr S. Jones, of the Opelousas Railroad Express, 
yesterday afternoon brought us the melancholy news of the 
complete overflow of Last Island and the destruction of every 
house and probable drowning of every person on the Island. 
He says that the steamer Star, which was lying there at the 
time of the gale, went ashore on the Island and bilged near 

- where Muggah’s Hotel had stood. As there was, at the time of 
the gale, upwards of one hundred and forty human beings on 

- the Island, we await further intelligence from them with the 
greatest anxiety. We must confess that we entertain very 
little hopes for their safety; unless they succeeded in getting 
on the wreck of the Star, they must have all perished. Their 
position, too, on the wreck would be extremely perilous, as but 
few persons could remain long on a vessel completely swept 
by breakers in such a gale as that of Sunday and Monday. 
Immediately on the receipt of the above intelligence at Tiger- 
ville, the steamer Major Aubrey left for the scene of the disas- 
ter with the hope to arrive there in time to relieve those who 
were supposed to be clinging to the wreck of the Star. 


Mr. Jones also informed us that it was reported at Tiger- 
ville, that the island of Caillou had suffered a like disaster, 
and that every soul on it had perished; he leaves for there 
this morning. | 

LATER.—We learn from a gentleman from Last Island, 
who escaped in a sail boat, that many persons were on the 
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wreck of the Star, some of whom had limbs broken, and all 
were suffering- for food and water... Mr. Thibedoux, Widow 
Claiborne Thibedoux, Dr. Scuddy, Mr. Ellis, one of the Mr. 
Muggah’s, and Mr. Hart, were known to be lost. There was 
five feet of water on the island, and several sail boats that had 
started for the relief of those who were clinging to the wreck 
of the Star, were supposed to be lost. As many prominent 
citizens of the State, with their families, are supposed to have 
been on the island, we shall await further intelligence with 
much anxiety. 


Reliable details of the Last Island disaster soon began to come 


to New Orleans, and the Crescent of Friday morning, August 15th, 
carried the following more detailed account: 


_OVERFLOW OF LAST ISLAND | 


The apprehensions expressed by us yesterday for the 
safety of those on Last Island, have been fearfully realized by 
the melancholy intelligence we have to lay before our readers 
this morning. The accounts cannot necessarily be implicitly 
relied upon, as in the confusion and terror of the scene, it is 
not to be expected that a strictly correct account could be 
rendered. It will be seen that our friend, Mr. R. B. Brashear, 
promises us an accurate account as soon as obtained, which, 
when received, we will lay before our readers. From the in- 
formation already received, it will be perceived that the rumors 
current throughout the city yesterday morning and the after- 
noon previous, have been more than confirmed. 


The sorrow that now shrouds the homes of many of the 
most respected citizens of the State, gives sad testimony of 
the instability of life. Many that but a few days since were in 
the free enjoyment of health, and all that made life joyous.and 
happy, are now dwellers in the other life of which man knows 
not. With painful solicitude we shall look for further details, 
anxious to learn that which we fear to hear. 


Mr. Wm. G. Hewes, the President of the Opelousas Rail- 
road, has favored us with a copy of the following letter: 


WM. G. HEWES, ESQ.—Dear Sir—On my arrival here I 
find the Aubrey not yet arrived from the scene of disaster, but 


is expected to-night. I have taken the responsibility to detain 


the engine Terrebonne and two box cars of the freight train, 
and a car from the passenger train, until the Aubrey gets here, 

as the friends of some of the doomed are here and of course 
anxious. 
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Mr. Bailey and family are safe, as they did not arrive at 
their destination. Rest assured I shall do all in my power to 
alleviate the suffering of all as far as possible. In haste. 


Respectfully, 
Bayou Boeuff, Aug. 14, 1856. TH. THAYER. 


Mr. R. B. Brashear writes us as follows: 
Brashear, (La.) August 14, 1856. 


Editors Crescent: News was received from Last Island at 
daylight this morning, by sail boat, that every house has been 
unroofed and thrown down save one; that those saved are on 
the hull of the steamboat Star, which occupies the site of the 
Muggah billiard-house; that one hundred and sixteen persons 
are missing ; and many of those saved have broken limbs. Mrs. 
Maskell and child; Mrs. Rentrop, Wm. Rochelle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Royster are among the missing, and doubtless lost. 


I will forward you accurate accounts when received. 
Yours, 
BRASHEAR. 


The steamboats Major Aubrey and Archer sent out—the 
former went at daylight, the latter is now on the eve of going. 
One house only standing—Mr. Bethel’s. Beige 


We are indebted to the conductors of the road for the 
following list of the lost: 


Thos. Millen, wife and two servants; Capt. Schlaitre, wife 
and 7 children; Mrs. Telefare Landry, 2 children and 4 ser- 
vants; Mrs. Anthony Como, 5 children and 3 servants; Mrs. 
Pruett, 2 children and 2 servants; Mrs. Darsine Rentrop and 
daughter; Mr. and Mrs. Turner; Mr. and Mrs. McRae and 
child; Mrs. Flash and sister; Mrs. Thomas Maskill, 3 children 
and 1 servant; servant of Thomas Ellis; John Muggah, wife 
and 2 children; Mr. A. M. Foley and wife; Mrs. Crozier and 
3 servants; J. C. Beatty, wife and 2 children; Mrs. Bordis and 
servant; Henry Landry and 3 servants; M. Landry; Joseph 
Dugas; Ulysse Simoneau; C. A. Barilleau; A Friere, wife, 
child and servant; G. Gorenberg; Mr. Rochelle; Captain Ratier; 
James Muggah and son; A. Tinman and servant; Mr. and Mrs. 
Royster; a child of E. Bernard; servant of Marsh; Mrs. Girard 
and child; servant of Mr. Hawkins; Omiss Miller, wife and 
child; Mrs. Roumage; Mr. Vorson and daughter; Mr. Barbin; 
Mrs. L. E. Barbin; Mrs. Bell; J. Snyder; F. Fitzpatrick; ser- 
_vant of D. A. Bryan; two children of Mr. Robinet; a child of 
Mr. Etier; infant child of W. W. Pugh. 
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All names not appearing in this list are safe, as far as 
known. 
i By counting over the above, we find there are but 108 
names. 


The New Orleans newspapers were soon able to give fuller 
accounts of the extent of the disaster, and to separate the names 
of the survivors from those of the dead among those known to have 
been at Last Island at the time of the storm. The Crescent of Sat- 
urday morning, August 16th, has the following article, which oc- 
cupies an entire column on the front page: 


i 
ay 


THE LAST ISLAND DISASTER 


We are indebted to a friend for the following letter giving 
further details of that terrible calamity. It will be seen that 
much of the matter embraced in his letter we have before 
published; but as he gives additional particulars, and his let- 
ter as a whole is a full and complete narrative of what tran- 
spired, we give it entire: 


: BAYOU BOEUFTF, Aug. 15, 1856. 


Messrs. Editors of the Crescent: According to request, 
I hasten to give you the particulars of the terrible calamity at 
Last Island. } 

Soon after the news of the overflowing of the island 
reached here, the steamer Major Aubrey started to the relief 
of those who were said to be clinging to the steamer Star. She 
returned at 9 o’clock last night with about a hundred of them, 
and reported that there were a hundred more still at the island 
awaiting other boats which were on their way down. 


I have been able to gather the following particulars from 
those of the survivors with whom I am acquainted. 


As you are aware, the weather had been very stormy for 
a day or. two previous to Sunday, and it was particularly so 
in the neighborhood of this ill-fated island; but on Sunday 
morning, about 10 o’clock, it began blowing a perfect hurri- 
cane from the northeast, and the water began rising with fear- 
ful rapidity, breaking clean over the island. In fifteen minutes 
from the time that the wind rose and the water began rising, 
there was not a single house on the island, and all was a pro- 
miscuous wreck. ~~ 

The steamer Southern Star, which was anchored near, 
was blown ashore and bilged, and was thus the means of sav- 
ing those that were saved; all those who succeeded in getting 
to her were saved, while those who preferred taking their 
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chances on the island in preference to running the risk of being 
blown out to sea on her, perished. 


The scene that followed the first tremendous gust of wind, 
I have been informed, beggars all description. One tremendous 
cry of agony went up, and in five minutes naught was to be 
heard but the howling of the winds and the lashing of the 
waters—two hundred souls had perished in that short time! 


From what I can learn, the force of the wind must have 
exceeded anything on record. A gentleman informed me that 
boards and logs would be torn from the houses and whirled 
through the air like feathers; men and women were blown 
down and thrown about until they were either killed or stunned. 


This terrible tornado only lasted about four hours, and 
then subsided very rapidly; the water fell as rapidly as it had 
risen, leaving dead bodies of men, women and children, mixed 
promiscuously with furniture and debris from the fallen 
houses; in the meantime night came on with all its horrors, 
and nothing could be determined as to the extent of the disaster 
until Monday morning, and the following named persons were 
positively ascertained to have been lost: 


Dr. Batey, lady, four children and two servants; A. M. 
- Foley, lady and two servants; adrien Frere, lady and son; 
Gabriel Grevemberg, Gaspar Ratin, Thos. Mille, lady and three 
servants; Homer Mille, lady and child; Michel Schlatre, lady, 
seven children and six servants; John Muggah, wife, two chil- 
dren and five servants; James Muggah and son, John Bar- 
laffey, Mrs. B. A. Prewett and two servants, Ida Magill, Au- 
gustin Magill, Mrs. Crozier and three servants, Mrs. Bordis 
and servant, H. Landry and three servants, Michael Landry, 
Joseph Dugas, Ulysse Simoneau, Joe, (waiter) servant of Mr. 
Trousdale, C. A. Barilleau, child and servant of W. W. Pugh, 
Jean Avert, Wm. Rochelle, Achille Hebert, wife, child and ser- 
vant; Mrs. T. Landry, two children and four servants; Mrs. A. 
Comeau, five children and four servants; L. H. Prewett, Jr., 
Mrs. D. Rentrop, daughter and servant; Mr. Turner, lady and 
servant; Mr. Reed, wife, child and two servants; Mrs. Flash 
and child; sister of Mrs. Flash, and child; Mrs. Thos. Maskell, 
three children and one servant; Mr. Midnight, two servants of 
Mr. Ellis, Mr. Case, P. Robinet, Simon Gimble, Levi Loep, 
Mrs. Eloi Hebert, Mrs. Emiline Babin, Mr. Homer Hebert, Mr. 
Stewart, Miss Fisher, Col. Fisher, Mr. Thompson, lady and 
three servants; Mr. McDonald, servant of Wm. Bisland, servant 
of Joshua Baker, Mr. Royster and lady; negro man of Cheyney 
Johnson, Lewis, steward; Jane, chambermaid; servant of Mrs. 
Develin, servant of Mrs. Meade, child of J. Etie, and servant; 
servant of D. Beraud, servant of Jonas Marsh, Mrs. Geraud 
and child, servant of Dr. Hawkins, servant of Mrs. Harris, 
Mrs. Roumage and servant, Mrs. Voisn and daughter, Mrs. 
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M. Babin, Mrs. Eloi Babin, Mrs. Boudreaux, Mrs. Bell, John 
- Schneider, F. Fitzpatrick, servant of G. A. Briant, two children 
of Mr. Bontiton, Tom, free negro; Harriet, slave of D. Mug- 
gah; two children of Mr. Hudgins. 


There are some incidents connected with this awful affair 
which I cannot refrain from giving you; among them was the 
heroic conduct of Dr. Batey’s negro coachman. This truly 
faithful servant, on the commencement of the panic, seized one 
of his master’s children, and accompanied. his master and fam- 
ily to the highest point of the land; as soon as he perceived the 
wreck of the Star he tried to persuade his master to go aboard, 
__ but without success, and then he asked to be allowed to take the 
child that he had in his arms on board, but his master sternly 
commanded him to put the child down—he reluctantly obeyed, 
but in a few minutes, seeing that if he remained where he was, 
that he would inevitably perish, he caught up one of Mr. Pugh’s 
children, and made for the wreck with it, and succeeded in 
getting there, and was saved. He says that if his poor master 
had permitted him, he would have saved his whole family. 


| One of Mr. Pugh’s sons behaved like a hero, and through- 
out the trying time assisted his father in saving his brothers 
and sisters, with as much foresight, coolness and intelligence, 
as a man bred to battle with the elements. 


Mr. and Mrs. Foley were seen to be carried away on the 
crest of a breaker, locked in each others arms, and thus they 
died as they had lived, together. 


Hon. W. W. Pugh’s appearance on his arrival at this place 
was indeed truly heart-rending, his hair was matted with blood 
and salt water, and had changed its hue as had his beard. He 
was pale and emaciated, and in his arms he held with a con- 
vulsive grasp the dead body of his infant, the only one out of 
seven which he had not been permitted by an Allwise Provi- 
dence to save. His conduct is said to have been perfectly 
chivalrous; indeed all that could be expected of a man of his 
exalted character. 


The following are the names of those persons who were 
on the island at the time of the disaster and survived: 


Capt. Thos. Ellis, planter, Terrebonne; Mrs. John E. King, 
and sisters, Opelousas; Mr. Marsh and daughter, Newton; Hon. 
W. W. Pugh, wife, six children and servant, Assumption; Mr. 
Antoine Comoe, two children and two servants; Dr. Hawkins, 
wife, child and servant; Dr. Lyle, Dr. Duperier of Attakapas; 
Dr. B. F. Prewett, Mrs. Harris and child; Dr. Roades and lady, | 
formerly of New Orleans, now of Berwick’s; two Misses Ren- 
tropes and a niece; Mr. Nash, wife and children; Capt. Gates 
and wife; Mr. Trosclair and lady; I. Hebert and lady, Bayou 
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Goula; Dr. Bagly and lady; Mr. Berreux and family; Mr. 
Bowen Jackson, Opelousas; Captain Murphy; Mrs. Rantree; 
Miss Miller, Mr. Miller and lady; Desire LeBlanc, A. LeBlanc, 
of Napoleon; E. Laconta, of Napoleon; John Smith; Adolphe 
Rochelle; Mr. Baptiste, of the Island; John Davis and family; 
O. Malasson, Sheriff of Parish of Assumption; L. Laforest; 
Mr. Ettier and wife, Newton; J. L. Lewis, wife and mother; 
A. Toffier and lady, Bayou Goula; F. Marioneau; Mr. Desobris 
and family, Plaquemine; two Misses Clements, do.; Mrs. Dar- 
dence, do.; Capt. and crew of steamer “Star;’ Capt. Dave 
Muggah and family; Mr. Voisin; Henry Muggah; Alfred . 
Wadsworth; Mr. Madsill and two children, of Franklin; Mrs. 
Dr. Lyman; Rev. Mr. McAlister; Mrs. Croffer and two sons, 
Bayou Goula; Mr. Winter; Mr. Hart and lady, Plaquemines; 
Mrs. Leftrick; Mrs. Dickerson, do.; Miss Mary Mathison; Mr. 
and Mrs. R. C. Sims, of Carroll Parish; Charles Ballis, wife 
and child; Miss C. Hartman, Mr. Crank, Mr. Jackson, lady 
and four children; J. K. Smith, W. D. Winter and servant, T. | 
Landry, G. A. Briant, Miss Nichols, Franklin Pugh, E. Dafonta, 
V. H. Rentrop, S. G. Gotterman, Chas. Rhen, A. B. Cary, Mrs. 
Birdsall and son, Dr. Day, Mrs. S. E. King, Miss Caroline King, 
A. E. Tyler, Louis Grereinberg, Miss Brunette, Desire Bernard, 
lady and two children, Mr. Flash and lady, Mrs. Girand. 


Yours, truly, B. 


P. S.—I have just learned that everybody is safe on Cail- 
lou Island, about which there has been such terrible anxiety. 
The water did not rise higher than five feet in the lowest parts 
of the island; while the higher parts were free from water. 
The persons who were there did not experience much peril, and 
I am en happy to state that no accident of any kind 
occurred. 


I forgot to mention above that several of the bodies that 
were picked up on Last Island, were found to have been robbed, 
their pockets cut out, and in some cases, fingers which had had 
rings on them, were cut off. These outrages have been com- 
mitted, it is said, by a set of piratical vagabonds who infest 
the bayous and swamps of the mainland. A party of gentlemen 
are forming here to go in search of them; if they are caught, 
woe unto them, no tree in the parish will be too high for a 
gallows to hang their despicable carcasses on. 

It is further reported that a negro, or quadroon, has been 
taken in the act of robbing a dead body, and that he is in cus- 
tody. I cannot vouch as to the truth of the report, however. 

B. 


The keen interest in the recent storm, apparently inspired the 
editors of the Crescent to compare it with previous storms on the 
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Louisiana and Gulf coasts and in other sections of the United States. 
The following article — in the issue of peas morning, 
August 16th: 


THE LATE STORM 
The storm which commenced on Saturday night last, has 


- extended over a great section of country Westward. From the 


East, in the vicinity of Mobile, it does not appear to have been 
of a serious nature. From the seashore suburbs, accounts up to 
yesterday morning lead to the supposition that no damage has 
been sustained. From Mandeville, Lewisburg and the neigh- 
borhood of the Tchefuncta river, considerable damage has been 
sustained in the washing away of bath houses, wharves, the 
demolishing of fences, and the prostration of trees, and the al- 
most total ruin of gardens, groves and artificial improvements. 
From the Westward, we have the most melancholy intimations 
regarding Last or Dernier Island, and if credence is to be given 
to the accounts already at hand, the loss of life has been 
lamentably large. 


These storms of wind and rain pervade every section of 
this continent. It is only a few days since we gave an account 
of a most destructive gale of wind at Labrador—the almost 
Eastern habitable extremity of this continent—causing the 
loss of over thirty vessels and three hundred lives. So it ap- 
pears no part of this continent is exempt from these terrible 
convulsions of the elements. 


The most destructive storm during the present century, 
so far as property was concerned, and which passed over Lou- 
isiana, was the hurricane of the 19th August, 1812. The dam- 
age among the shipping was immense. The U. S. vessel Aetna 
was sunk at the levee. Fort St. Philip, seventy miles below the 
city, was submerged and many of the soldiers drowned. The 
market-house, located on the site of the present market-house 
in the Second District, was blown down, and the injury to the 
crops, houses, fences and gardens, though they were small 
— to those of the present day, amounted to a million 

ollars 


In the year 1815, on the 23d September, a most destructive 
gale passed over the sea-shore of the New England States, 
causing great loss of life and property of all descriptions. The 
tide in many places rose higher than it was ever before, carry- 
ing before it, with the force of the wind and waves, buildings 
of every kind; destroying wharves, and causing the destruction 
of the outstanding crops. Rivulets turned into brooks, brooks 
into creeks, creeks into rivers, and rivers became a part and 
parcel of the sea. This was far the most severe storm that 
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memory and history give us as passing over the New England 
States, or rather the entire Atlantic coast from the Carolinas 


to the Bay of Fundy. 


In the month of July, 1819, New Orleans and its environs 
was visited by a storm of wind and rain of unusual duration. 
The water in the lakes rose as high as they have at many times 
since; the population being very sparse back of what is now . 
called Rampart street, the damage was trifling compared to the 
hurricane of the 19th August, 1812. There was only one out- 
let to the lake, and that was via Carondelet canal and the 
Bayou St. John. On the Gulf shore, the village of Shields- 
borough (Bay St. Louis) was the only settlement of note. At 
this place the gale was severe and caused great damage. The 
most serious loss on the lakes was that of the United States 
schooner Firebrand, which foundered at her anchors, off 
Henderson’s Point, and every soul of her crew, thirty-nine in 
number, perished. Pass Christian, Mississippi City and Biloxi, 
were not then known as villages. 


The next severe gale, attended with loss of life and prop- 
erty, was in 1822. During this gale, which was about as 
lengthened and fatal as any, the Mobile packet schooner Wash- 
ington, Capt. McCloud, with thirty passengers, bound for 
Mobile, capsized off the Bay of St. Louis, or rather, it is be- 
lieved, she struck on the Mesilla Bank, or Square Handkerchief, 
as it is called, and was totally lost with every soul. Several 
other vessels met the same fate at the same time, with all their 
crews. The Coroner of Hancock county, Miss., held inquests 
on forty-eight bodies, which came ashore after the gale. Dur- 
ing the same month an equally disastrous gale passed over the 
Atlantic coasts, causing great loss of both lives and property. 


Although it is generally believed that within the tropics 
hurricanes are more frequent during the months of July, 
August and September, yet history seems to confirm, that 
Northern latitudes are equally as subject to them. 


Learned astronomers have, from time to time, attempted 
to account for these periodical visitations, for we can call them 
of that nature. We have not yet been favored with any satis- 
factory solution of their causes and severity, and can only sub- 
mit to the laws of nature regarding them. 


It is an old adage that all signs fail in dry weather, at 
this time it can be reversed and made to read that all signs 
fail in wet weather. | 


In August, 1832, another severe storm passed over the 
southern part of our State, extending its ravages Eastward to 
Mobile, and Westward as far as the limits of civilization and 
settlements at that time. Our city suffered considerably, so 
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did the country—sugar and cotton crops included. The ship- 
ping in port suffered greatly. Among the disasters was that of 
the new ship Boy, (of 400 tons) of Newport—a large ship in 
those days—which was forced by the wind and waves of the 
Mississippi river high and dry on the levee, in front of where 
now stands the Red Stores—between the two markets of the 
now Second District. This ship was abandoned, and sold for 
account of the underwriters. Smaller vessels—West India and 
Mexican traders—were also driven on shore. The damage 
among the pirogues and minor traders was very large. 


The next great gale was in 1837, which was very disas- 
trous and fatal on the Lake, so far as the loss of property was 
concerned. The damage to the Pontchartrain Railroad, at the 
Lake, was very great. The steam marine employed on the 
Lakes suffered heavily. The low pressure steamer Merchant 
was totally wrecked, a few hundred yards from the pier-head 
of the railroad. The packet Columbia was driven ashore; and 
the damage to Milneburg was so heavy, it does not appear to 
have fully recovered from its effects to this day. The water 
from the Lakes was forced into the swamps, and finally backed 
up as far as Rampart street, of course inundating the entire 
area between the outskirts of the city and the Lake. 


Although we have had a pretty damp and aqueous time 
since the inception of the present week, still there are prece- 
dents. If our limits would permit, we would extend our remi- 
niscences; but the occurrences of many. severe storms during 
the past fifteen years are undoubtedly fresh on the minds of 
our readers, and we close to-day with the hope that we shall 
soon be favored with light skies and a return of that weather 
which characterizes the ever genial sunny South. 


The particulars of the late melancholy disaster will be 
learned by reference to another column. 


For many days additional information on miraculous escapes 
from death on Last Island continued to reach New Orleans. The 
following brief account from the Crescent of Monday morning, 
August 18th, is of particular interest since it concerns the com- 
panion of Mr. Schlatre, whose account of his and Mr. Mille’s experi- 
ences will be given in full farther on in this article: 


FORTUNATE ESCAPE.—We were gratified to learn 
from a reliable source last evening, that Mr. Thomas Mille, 
merchant of this city, who was reported as one of the un- 
fortunate victims of the Last Island calamity, is yet in the land 
of the living. He was saved by means of a log upon which he 
floated for four days—sucking the rain-water from his clothes 
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in the meantime as the only means of subsistence—till he was 
picked up by some men in a small sail-boat. He is yet at Ber- 
' wick’s City, where he was taken in a state of great exhaustion. 
This will be gratifying intelligence truly to the numerous 
friends and relatives of Mr. Mille, and we only regret that our 
informant could give no other news concerning the disaster, 
especially as Mr. Mille’s lady, and his son Omer Mille, Esq., 
and lady and child, have been reported as drowned. We hope 
to hear that others have been saved. 7 


As news of the widespread character of the recent storm 
drifted in from all parts of the country, the Crescent compiled the 
following account, which appeared in the issue for Tuesday morn- 
ing, August 19th: 


EXTENT OF THE LATE STORM. 


From our exchanges we learn that the storm which created 
such terrible havoc in our State on Sunday, the 10th inst., must 
have reached from one end of the Union to the other. 


In Massachusetts there was a gale on the 8th inst., which, 
for duration and intensity, exceeded anything known there for 
a great many years. 


Over forty buildings were struck by lightning, including 
churches and others of a public nature. In some towns, the 
damage by the lightning, wind and rain, was very great, partic- 
ularly in Wentworth, where property to the value of nearly 
twenty thousand dollars was destroyed. Railroads in that State 
suffered most severely, by having trees blown over their tracks 
and bridges washed away; travel was in consequence much im- 


peded. 


In New Hampshire the storm was most severe, blowing 
down barns and farm houses, destroying vast quantities of 
grain. The river rose to an extraordinary height, particularly 
the Merrimac, which rose eleven feet above its usual height. 


In New York and Pennsylvania, the storm prevailed with 
more or less intensity. In Philadelphia the lightning struck 
several buildings, electrifying several persons, but without 

| In Virginia they were visited by a violent storm and flood, 
( which completely submerged a large portion of the town of 
Harrisonburg, sweeping away several houses and contents. 


| In Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware, more or less 
| damage was done to the growing crops, many houses had all 

their window glasses blown out, or were unroofed, and hail 
fell in large quantities. 
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In Tennessee, a storm also raged on the 8th, which is de- © 
scribed as having been terrific. Three trees in front of a dwell- 
ae house in Clarksville were struck by lightning and set on 

ire. 

In Mississippi we learn that the storm, which for severity 
has scarce ever been equalled, commenced on Sunday, the 10th, 

' and continued for three days, doing immense damage to the 
cotton crop. 


In the northern parishes of our State, the same storm com- 
mitted universal havoc. Cotton and corn which, a few days 
previous, promised such ample harvest to planters, are now 
lying prostrate, so much damaged that the yield is reduced to 
at least one-third. Cane, where not flattened to the ground, it is 
said, will not be much injured. 


Thus has this terrible storm swept from one end of the 
country to the other, blasting the well earned hopes of the 
farmer, and wrapping whole communities in mourning. Well 
mons a it be said, the gale of August, 1856, will long be re- 
membered. 


As the days passed by bits of intelligence came to New Orleans, 
reducing the number of casualties previously reported at Last Is- 
land. The Crescent of Saturday morning, August 23rd, carried the 

_ following short account: 


MORE OF THE SAVED FROM THE LAST ISLAND 
CATASTROPHE.—With unalloyed pleasure we learn of the 
escape of twelve more persons from the awful disaster of Last 
Island. Their names, as reported, are: Mrs. A. M. Dickinson, 
two children and servant; Mrs. M. A. Leftwich; Mr. Hart, wife, 
two children and servant, and Mr. Trosclair, (or Troxler, the 
spelling of the name not being ascertained,) and wife, of Bayou 
Goula, constitute the list. God grant that this may not be the 
last of the gratifying announcements we shall be called on to 


make. 


The Crescent of Monday morning, August 25th, carried this 
further welcome intelligence, reporting more saved who had been 
supposed lost, as well as more information on the effects of the 


storm: 


RECOVERY OF MORE OF THE SUPPOSED LOST.— 
Further Disasters by the Gale.—We yesterday afternoon re- 
ceived notes from Messrs. H. E. Lawrence and A. R. Ragan, by 

the Opelousas Railroad, from which we are much gratified to 
learn of the safety of Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Foley, of Lafourche, 
Mr. Wm. Rochelle and a negro servant of Mrs. Hine’s, and one 
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: or two other servants. These persons were found in the marsh 
in the vicinity of Last Island, where they had subsisted on 
crabs, crawfish and rainwater since the storm. 


Mr. Rochelle and one of the negroes came up to Berwick’s 
Bay, and brought this in élligence. Mr. and Mrs. Foley were in 
the house of Mr. Miller, on Bayou DeLarge, with the others. 
Mr. Foley had received a slight injury on the shoulder; the 
others were not injured, but much exhausted by their suffer- 
ings. 

A steamer left Berwick’s Bay on Saturday evening for 
Mr. Miller’s, for the purpose of bringing the persons there up 

to Mr. Brashear’s, at Berwick’s Bay, and a company was to 
have started yesterday or today with a steamer to search the 
whole coast and adjacent marshes, it being believed that there 
are yet many persons on the islands or in the marshes, who 
may be found. We shall await further intelligence from there 
with much anxiety. 

We are informed by a correspondent at Iberville, Parish 
of Vermillion, that the storm raged there on the 10th and 11th 
with terrific violence. Every house in the village was leveled 
to the ground; trees were torn up by the roots and blown to 
great distances, even the tomb stones in the grave yard were 
thrown down and broken up. Several persons were injured in 
the village, but none killed. In the vicinity, sugar houses and 
dwellings, negro houses and barns, were all blown down and 
strewed about the fields, and we were pained to learn that 
five persons were killed by the falling of houses upon them. 
The crops, as might be expected, have suffered terribly, and it 
was thought that they were irretrievably ruined. Immense 
numbers of stock have been scattered and killed. It will take 
the planters a long time to recover from the effects of this gale, 
though they are said to bear up like true men under this severe 
visitation of Providence. 


All the other New Orleans newspapers of the time, as well as 
the country press of the State, carried items similar to those in the 
Crescent. But enough has already been given to acquaint the reader 
with the immensity of the catastrophe at Last Island. The following 
account, written in the same year by one of the survivors, gives a 
vivid word-picture of the storm and of the experiences of the writer 
and his companion. The manuscript was obtained from one of the 
descendants of the author, and was prepared for publication under 
the direction of Dr. Edward R. Ott, Assistant Professor of History 
and Assistant to the Dean of the Lower Division, Louisiana State 
University. Following the account of his experiences in the Last 
Island disaster, will be found a genealogical account of his family, 
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written by Michael Schlatre, Jr., in his old age. This account gives 
much additional material on the genealogy of several other promin- 
ent Louisiana families, and should be of great interest to many 
readers of the QUARTERLY. 


~ 


MICHAEL SCHLATRE’S NARRATIVE OF HIS EXPERIENCES IN THE 
LAST ISLAND STORM 


Sun. 
Storm August 10, 1856 
(Written 74 years ago when M. Schlatre was 38. Died 81 yrs.)! 


A History of the great Storm at last Island, with particulars 
concerning the destruction of the residences of Messrs. M. Schlatre 
& Hebert, also the loss of the families of Messrs. Mille and Schlatre 
Jr. with a description [of the]? passage of the bay, during [most] 
of the Storm, of Mr. Mille and [ ? ] describing likewise their 
sayings and doings etc. for five days after the Storm and how they 

were finally rescued from their miserable situation; 


Written by Mr. M. Schlatre jr. 
In the Year 1856 


That the reader may understand things as they actually oc- 
cured, I must request of him or her to imagine himself to be in my 
presence during the events as herein related. Well now it must be 
known that I commanded the Steamer Blue Hammock, running 
from Plaquemine to last Island, but knowing that Mr. J. A. Darden- 
ne and family were coming out the trip of the 5, of August I re- 
mained on the Island with my family, consisting of wife & seven 
children also 4 grown servants and three small ones, with a servant 
of Mrs. Robertson with us, old Hannah making in number 17 Souls 
of us: of these only 3 now survive, Viz. self, Ceily, & William. I had 
a few months previous, purchased the Summer house of Mr. 
Faustin Dupuy, Situated between the house of Mr. Mille & Hebert, 
about 14 a mile from the landing. 


1 Written in another hand and in pencil. 
2 Here the original manuscript was torn, and the insert supplied by the typist. All other 
such inserts supplied by typist or editor will be enclosed in brackets in the text. In cases 
where the manuscript is torn and no suitable insert can be made from the context, an 
interrogation point in brackets will indicate the omission. 
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Wednesday August 6th. The Blue Hammock came into Port 
from Home yesterday, loaded with hoops for hogheads, J. A. Dar- 
denne commanding. Being loaded with hoops for different points 
in Attakapas, I determined to leave with her this night at 2 o’clock, 
and for this purpose I packed my valisse. In the evening of Wednes- 
day Mr. Dardenne coming to my house said that he was going to 
return again with me as he had business at home; such being the 
case I, told him that J. would remain on the Island, if he would 
command the boat home & back, to which he agreed, and thus it was 
that, it fell to my lot to witness what followed. Punctually at two 
oclock A. M. 7th. of August, Thursday was-a beautiful day, on Fri- 
day a breeze sprung up from the N. E. but nothing extraordinary, 
on Saturday 9th. August the breeze had increased to a strong gale, 
and the sea was white with foam and roared like a water fall, the 
wind which blew hard but steady, began to swell the tide, and we 
had.a full tide, a Schooner at sea going east, for a while anchored 
opposite my house distant about 8 miles, and I presume not liking 
the appearance of the weather she soon brought home her anchor 
and ran before the wind in the direction of Galveston, and was soon 
out of sight. 


Having been at the Island for so many seasons, and in all kinds 
of weather I felt no apprehension, and therefore made myself quiet. 
Walking backwards & forwards to & from the Hotel. Thus passed 
Saturday, and during Saturday night, the wind blew with much 
t{he] same force, strong and regular, so that we all said that the 
Steamer Star, due at 10 o’clock this night, would not dare venture 
out of oyster bayou in such a gale, the bay being white with foam 
and sea running high 10 o’clock Sunday morning I arose at day 
light and went on the beach, and when I could distinguish objects 
across the bay, in looking casually in that direction, what was my 
astonishment to see the Star running paralel to the Island close on 
to the main shore. I watched her with much anxiety and soon saw 
that_she headed for the landing wind heavy on the Larbord quarter 
yet she worked well and I soon saw that she would weather the gale 
and come in safely, yet I expected to see her beached as she would 
attempt to head to the wind in the bayou and to see her make her 
landing I went with Mr. Hart down to the Hotel and found very 
few persons out; the Star came in finally headed to the wind at 
Joe’s camp and anchored safely. Hart and myself now returned to 
our respective families, we had breakfast at the usual hour, after 
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breakfast, I called all the family together and read Mass, after 
this we dispersed in different directions, the cook was ordered to 
cook but little dinner as it was Sunday; at noon the weather dark- 
ened somewhat, and it blew still stronger; wind still N. E. that is 
blowing from the bay, side across into the Gulf—I had not the least 
apprehension of any thing like a tornado, and went from my house 
to Mr. Hebert, where Mrs. Bell boarded and I made light of the 
weather, telling them I had seen it blow as hard before this and so 
I had. We dined at 1 o’clock and already the rain began to come 
through the roof on the upper floor, and thence it found its way 
down into the bed rooms. To prevent the beds from being wet I 
bored several holes in the upper floor, and put tubs under these to 
catch the water, I likewise bored holes in the lower floor to let the 
water pass off. Things now began to look squally: yet I had no ap- 
prehension of danger, as I had the greatest confidence in the 
strength of our houses and I made light of the fears of the Milles 
family who constantly sent [?] to ask me if I thought there was any 
danger, and in Jest sent them word that they had not seen the worse 
yet, and but too true this proved: it was now about 2, P. M. from 
time to time I looked for the Star at anchor, and she still stood 
steadily; the rain descending in torents, and it all came down in 
the rooms, Little Louis who was sick was placed in a bed and the 
teaster covered with blankets, also covering placed over him—the 
wind at this time increased rapidly. At three o’clock the servants 
came in and told me that the servants house had blown down, as 
this was a weak Structure, I thought nothing of it—in half an hour 
more I saw my Kitchen nearly doubled, blown close up to our dwell- 
ing, for the first time I began to apprehend danger, and prepared 
to do my best; all the servants were ordered in the house and I told 
my wife that I now saw that there was danger, but that all must 
keep cool, not to be frightened for that would do no good— it was | 
now about 414 P. M. The chickens in the yard were squatting in 
all directions, cows & calves lowing etc. the air was darkened, and 
filled with Sand & water, the wind howling the like of which I never 
heard, I now told wife that I expected every moment that our house 
would be blown from its blocks, but then we would be safer for the 
house would then be on the ground; it came to 5 P. M. our house 
still stood, I went on the gallery and to the end next to Mr. Milles 
House, at that inst and I saw his house launched forward about 5 
ft. the front falling to the ground but the back part about 4 ft. up 
on the back blocks, now for us I said to myself, in about 5 seconds 
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ours followered, but it lay flat * on the ground, One scream and all 
was hushed within. I had prepared them for this, and seeing no 
other damages done, the inmates stood still with fear. I now went 
to the other side to see Heberts go, but it yet stood, and was still 
standing when I went in and closed the door, My Louis was crying 
and he béing sick as I said before, thought that we were going to 
leave him. He said to me Pa don’t leave me behind, his mother and 
myself told him not to fear that we would not leave him then a 
tremendous crash told me to prepare for the worse in an instant I 
comprehended the danger, and ordered every sould to get under the 
bedsteads (there were 3 in the rooms,) as I knew the matrases 
would protect them from the falling* timbers for I knew from the 
crash that the entire roof must have gone off; I stood out alone on 
the floor, children wife, servants all under the beds—I now stepped 
to my window next to Mille’s house and looked for his home, not a 
piece of it was to be seen, all had disappeared, only the Cistern was 
left standing. I now called Ceily up and opened the large family 
trunk, therein we put clothes for all the whites one suit, next I put 
in my box of money containing some 500 or 600 Dollars I then shut 
it firmly I next collected a box of biscuit, and this with the trunk I 
placed on a bed to keep dry, now again I ordered every body to keep 
quiet under the beds: at this instant another terrible crash and the 
whole of our upper floor was carried away, at the same time the 
shutters & sash were driven in and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that I could keep the matresses on the bed under which was wife & 
most of the children. Now began my misfortunes, Mr. Mille at this 
moment came into my house from somewhere, ringing his hands, 
and laid down on the floor. I told him it was no way to act—to go 
under the bed with the others if he wanted & he did so; all this 
passed in the west room where were the servants & a few children 
I then stepped in the East room where were my wife & most of the 
children under the bed—the upper floor being gone the sides of the 
house had no supports, and the wind blowing from the N. E. it soon 
blew down the East Gable on to the beds (two in this room) and 
seeing that all would be mashed under the bedsteads which now 
gave way I dragged and ordered all into the room of the servants 
and soon they were all safe again. Seeing no farther damage doing 
at this moment, I now called Mr. Mille and asked him what had 


8 Originally spelled ‘‘fat’ but changed to “flat”. This was done in ink of @ different 


lor. 
Po pan: Originally spelled ‘‘fallin’’ but changed to “falling”. Written in different colored ink 
and in another hand. 
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become of his family, he said he did not know. Stepping to the front 
door, and looking in the direction of the beach I saw at my front 
gate a lady who stayed at his house sitting in the water, for the 
bay water had now risen above the level of our house and was 
traversing into the Gulf. Seeing her there I told Milles that I would 
go and get her and bring her in—he said I could not, the wind was 
too strong. I determined to try and so soon as I quitted my house 
the wind pitched me towards her like a foot ball, seeing it was to no 
purpose, I crawled back to my house and instead of going inside 
I went behind the West Gable for protection from the wind, Mr. 
Mille following me—here on the ground I found two coils of rope 


that I had placed in my garret and the upper floor went off, 


these ropes fell down near.the corner of the gallery—I instantly 
suggested ° to Mr. Mille to tie the rope around one of us and the 
one thus tied to go out and get the ladies, the other to pull in by the 
rope he agreed; the storm was now at its heighth, and it was about 
5 P. M. I now stooped down behind the house and commenced un- 
coiling this rope to play out, just then Omer Mille came to us from 
the beach, whence he came I can’t tell immediately I gave him the 
end and was in the act of cutting the rope when Reader, down on 
me came the whole of the West Gable end crushing me dreadfully, 
the whole weight falling principally on my breast & right leg, 
tearing the Pleuria in my right breast and lacerating all the 
ligaments in my right knee—Eternal God, instantly I saw now that 
nothing could save us, I looked at my leg and cried to be taken out, 
directed Mr. Mille & son to raise up the corner & my wife hearing 
my cries for help came out to me—that moment I will never forget 
—She now took command yes she the heroic one, she ordered a 
matrass on the floor of our house for me, therein had me dragged 
by the women. Our house now in ruins and all of us on the floor, 
amidst bedding, trunks armoirs etc. At this critical moment the 
wind shifted E. S. E. My dear, said I, our time has come the Gulf 
waters will soon cover the Island & drown us all, No help for you 
all now, my arm is now powerless for your protection, our only 
help ®° must be from above. By this time Mr. T. Mille went out to 
the beach and led in his wife and placed her on the floor by my 
side; She had a dreadful cut over the eye from a piece of timber I 
suppose, and though in her senses she said not a word. I now asked 
my wife if the gulf waters were washing over, and looking she said 


5 Originally spelled ‘‘sujjested’’ but changed to “suggested”’. 
6 Inserted in different colored ink and in a different hand. 
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the[y]? were just commencing to cover the ground, raising up my 
head from from Rosine’s * lap who was sitting to hold it up myself 
laying on my back on the matrass not able to move an inch, I looked 
in the direction of the beach and there sat yet, the woman in the 
water her head streaming down with blood, the waters pouring 
in over the beach and rushing towards our house, the time had 
come and I well knew it, I now called my wife and Omer Mille and 
requested them to say an act of Contrition for us all. I now exhorted 
all to offer themselves up to God, and told my loved one that we 
would all die together. Reader no pen can describe this awful 
moment. My children flocked all around their Father some crying 
some quiet, my wife facing the gulf, the negro women crying, old 
Hannah with the baby sitting close to me, Omer Mille & father also 
facing the beach with terror depicted on ® their countenances, stand- 
ing on their feet, and I poor miserable worse off, than all, lay in 
the middle of all this motly crowd, compelled to witness all this in 
a single moment and my utter dispair may be imagined when I 
knew that death was all around, and from my situation that I would 
be the first. Just as sure as there is another world, I then expected 
to be there in five minutes, were you ever as near death as that, 
my dearest Reader, in full health, with all those whom you loved 
best in this life around you in the same Situation? if not do not 
envy me. Yet I exhorted all to meet death as christians. the blacks 
I told them to remember what I often told them. To old Hannah I 
told her to pray, to all I cried to say acts of Contrition for death 
was certain. The waters now rushed towards us with the noise of 
thunder, I was laying facing Heberts house, the roof was gone, but 
the gable end was standing, I saw his entire house whirl round and 
move towards the bay, and then it ran up against something and 
lodged, and stood still. I also saw several persons behind his Cistern 
dodging from the waters, all this passed like electricity—I now saw 
floating by our house at my feet the entire roof of a house, it ran up 
against my wife who was standing on the ground and threw her 
down, this was the last I saw of her, I now felt the water raise our 
floor and then it fell again on the ground, again the floor raised 
and commenced floating with us all on it, it ran up against the 
Cistern and stood still, the waters now maddened by resistance 
came rushing over the floor and in an instant we were all washed 
off, with every thing that was thereon, as I left the floor, my poor 


t Inserted in different colored ink and in a different hand. 
* Originally spelled Rusine’s; changed by someone else to Rosine’s. 
® Originally written ‘‘in’’ but changed to ‘“‘on’’. 
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little girl gave one scream and jumped and caught me around the 
neck with both arms and held fast, pell mell we all went from the 
floor amidst pieces of the wreck and all sorts of floating timbers. 
I now rolled over and over drinking in the hated fluid by great 
mouthfuls the dear child still fastened to me, when I thought, (for 
reader I still could think) that I must be near gone, I put my hands 
to those of my child & broke her hold of me, God only knows what 
became of the dear one, being relieved I now arose to the surface, 
and in rising a few planks passing me I caught holt of three, and in 
my exausted state I saw some 8 or 4 of my boys drowning around 
me just three heads and faces visible, old Hannah too was visible, 
rushing forward with the current. A sill of a house came up to me 
at this moment in an instant I laid holt of it and let go my planks— 
and lay across it totally bereft of strength—as I rushed forward 
I saw standing dry up in the marsh a man in whom I recognised 
as Mr. Mille, some 30 yards off—how he got so far ahead of me I 
can’t say, but sure it was he—my sill floating directly towards him, 
as soon as it got opposite to him he jumped across it with me; he 
was standing, as near as I can judge, in about 2 ft. water. we now 
floated towards the bay, both of us well worn out, after crossing 
the bayou, our sill ran up against a drift pile, formed of a ° portion 
of houses etc that had lodged against a small bush, whose top I 
could distinguish above the water, there was now but very little 
current, Mr. Mille in feeling about observed to me that there was 
something solid in which he put his hand and said he had better 
get on it, without a word said, we both crawled on it, not knowing 
on what we were. Here we stayed for a few moments, and then I 
saw we were leaving the other drift behind and knew that we 
were destined for the bay: for a while all went on well enough, but 
I well knew what was coming, when we would be well out. It never 
entered my mind that we could live to cross the bay. (12 miles 


across.) 
The Passage of the Bay. 


It was now just dark, moon nearly full, wad hiitisebidinind S. E. 
of course I knew that over the bay we would go, and on to the 
marsh if we could get over—I also knew that the waves must be 
running & lashing terribly, and how could we expect to live in such 
a case, on 11 what were we? would it not go to pieces as soon as the 


11 Originally written ‘ ‘on”’ 
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waves would rock it, all this passed through my mind as quick as 
_ thought. how could I expect to live, my leg broken, my side giving 
me intense pain so that I could scarcely breathe. and my Stomach 
full of Salt Water. Well kind Reader, I did live across that bay and 
for 5 days & nights after without food or sleep, and half naked, 
exposed night and day to the most awful weather that ever mortal 
witnessed—-But I anticipate.!2 Soon we began to feel 1* the action of 
the waves, and every moment we were submerged. I had better 
give the Reader an idea now, on what we were drifting, as I found 
out next day. It so happened that we had exchanged our Sill for a 
portion of the out side of one of our dwellings—the piece that we 
finally reached the marsh on, was about 12 ft. long, and 8 ft wide, 
with a window in the middle, Sash without glass and one blind in, 
one side weatherboarded and the upper side on which we lay ceiled 


with flooring plank. 


Raft on which we 
floated across the bay, 
up into the marsh 4 
miles, and which I 
worked back down a 
bayou to the shores of 
the after 5 
out from the Island. 


Our relative position as we floated across will be seen marked 
on the raft with our names, our feet stuck over into the water 
from our knees down; we held on by the bars of the sash and the 
side of the window frame, and as the waves would wash over us 
every minute, we would be pitched about something like a Bull 
Terrier.‘* we would always contrive to come back to our old posi- 
tion and lay side by side; after some two hours thus passed, I had 
the curiosity (who has none?) to feel around to see what we were 
on, that it held together so well, for at first I told Mr. Mille that 
I expected that as.soon as we would strike the waves, that our 
raft would go to pieces and that would end us, but when I found 
out that we were on a side of the house, hope again entered my 

12 Originally written ‘‘inticipate’’. 


18 Originally written “fell’ but changed by some one else to ‘‘feel’’. 
14 Originally spelled ‘‘Tarrier’’. 
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breast: I knew that the Ceiling would swell & tighten every 
moment, and of course we would be safer. About midnight a part 
of our raft parted I now thought we were to go, but I suppose it 
was some stray planks, for nothing more gave way all night at 
this time my watch left its fob, but I did not think it worth my 
while to try and secure it, and it soon went off with my small 
pocket book We vomited off and on, as we drank the muddy, salty 
water, all night, not myself as much as Milles. I told him that I 
feared the Sharks would cut off our legs every minute. My situa- 
tion was now beyond description awful in the Extreme, I held on 
with the tenacity of a Terrier as the waves would pitch me about 
my wounded & broken knee would move back & forth like that of 
a bird’s—the reader can imagine how I felt thus for 14 hours in 
these waves, yet I cheered up my companion by telling him to hold 
on as we were surely going on the marsh and as everything has 
an end we would get there if our raft did not part—and to do 
him justice he did hold on, for as often as I would look for him, 
after the passage of a wave larger than the others, I was sure to 
find him there, looking to see if I was washed away. I tell you this 
was no pleasant occupation, to see if each other were gone. 


The bay was covered with drifts of all kinds, and as they 
came near us, we would parry them off with our feet & hands, so 
that they would float by without injuring us. Day at length dawned 
and we were still on the waves: at about the time of sunrise or 
breakfast I saw above the waters the tops of weeds, I cried out 
to Mr. Mille that we had crossed the bay in safety and were now 
on the marsh. I thought that I distinguished a pole standing and 
if it be so I told him, we are at the mouth of turtle bayou 12 miles 
North from the Island—Soon we recrossed into the bay, and 
washed N. E. about one hour & a half, then we went over the 
Shell bank, (as I heard our raft grate across the shells) again we 
began to drive up into the marsh. I knew it was death to go far 
up; but in feeling down for the grass; I found we were running 
up so fast that I had no power to stop the raft, there being about 
314 ft. of water on the Marsh—and I was likewise afraid that the 
retreating waters would carry us back into the bay if we lodged 
too close on the edge, so trusting to Providence we let it drive up 
on the marsh at the Mercy of the wind & current. We laid our 
heads on our arms, and went to sleep, off and on we slept until 
‘about 10 A. M. when reaching down I found we were drifting 
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very slowly, I now caught holt of grass down through the window 
and checked the raft; in a moment it stood still and remained so. 
We slept some until 3 P. M. Where on awaking I found we were 
high & dry on the marsh on the most desolate looking spot that 
ever mortal saw, nothing but waste all around, Oh! heavens I cried 
what is to become of us— 


Our appearance & dress. 


It is now fit to describe in what we stood after the passage 
of the bay. Having been somewhat refreshed by a few moments 
of sleep, such as it was, awake and Mr. Mille rose to his feet. I had 
_to lay on my breast or side the only positions possible for me on 
account of the excruciating pain in my breast & side. When I left 
the Island I was dressed in Sunday clothes—fine linen drawers, 
strong linen Pants, fine under & overshirts, fine shoes & socs and 
when the storm commenced in earnest I slipped over all a red 
flannel shirt, This last being in my way on the raft in crossing the 
bay I slipped it off and let it go with the watch and purse, now on 
the marsh I had on all the other clothes, but the two shirts were 
torn in strips from neck to skirts, and lay outside, I had nothing 
else. 


Mr. Mille had on a strong suit of bathing clothes, strong 
drawers, strong pants, strong over shirt, and very strong under 
shirt without sleeves, a pair of galleses and boots & socs, no hat. 
I am thus particular in describing every thing for the better under- 
standing of what is to come, as I had to make use of all these 
things hereafter. 


_ Well here you have us at 3 P. M. Monday 11, August 1856, on 
the raft on the Marsh in the middle of an immense prairy, Mr. 
Mille nearly blind from the sand of the island of the previous day 
blowing in his eyes which were now as red as fire, and myself 
totally incapable of movement excepting being able to raise up on 
my hands about 18 inches, so that I could look around and this 
reader saved our lives, As we floated onto the marsh, we caught 
the bottom plank of a cystern some two feet wide, about 9 ft. long, 
and about 21% inches thick, this we laid across the window opening 
and on it laid our heads where we slept to keep them above water, 
and Mr. Mille ever after appropriated this plank to his own use, 
and all my subsequent endeavors to obtain it of him for a purpose 
hereafter to be spoken of, were unavailing; he generally laid on 
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this plank to keep out of the water, as for myself I had a piece of 
wood that I caught which served me for a pillow for 4 days after. 
We also caught a ceiling plank 8 inches wide & about 8 ft long—all 
these things I took good care of, as I foresaw that every thing 
would be of use to us, if we would every be able to get away from 
here. 

4 oclock P. M. We being high and dry, I now ordered Mr. Mille 
to stand up and see if he could see any thing, so that I could tell 
where we were, for being a Pilot on that coast I knew the whole 
of it like a book, though I had never been much in the interior. Mr. 
Mille soon informed me that he could see no distance being nearly 
blind, I entreated him to exert himself to the utmost for all de- 
pended on my knowing where we were—lI arose on my hands, and 
in looking around I thought I saw to the N. W. the two Isles of Bay 
Tanop, I knew that the timbers of Grand Caillou bay S. of these 
two Isles, and in looking to the N. E. these I could just distinguish 
them through the mist. In directing Mr. Mille’s attention to them, 
he shaded his eyes with his hands and said he believed he could 
see something such as I represented, but the weather being very 
dark, rainy & hazy we could see, but very indistinctly: in looking 
around I found that our frail Bark had stopped on the very edge 
of a small Bayou, about 30 ft wide, and instantly it struck me that 
at next high tide we must launch our raft into the stream if we 
wished to reach the edge of the coast, for I well knew no mortal 
would ever find us way up here in the marsh, I now watched the 
tide in this small stream and as I knew the tide was emptying 
from its having left us dry. I soon found that the current was 
going opposite to the timbers & Isles above mentioned; that is 
running S. S. E. and I now felt more certain about our position, 
I well thought that the coast lay to the S. of us, but how far? that 
was the question, and it was only answered after I had used my 
utmost remaining powers of mind & body for two days. I now told 
Mr. Mille where I thought we were, and what we must do, on the 
rising of the tide. By all means we must get the raft into the 
Bayou at next high tide, then wait for its ebbing and then trust 
to Providence that the ebb will carry us out. We now laid down it 
being night. 


A burning thirst now began to devour us, and in our agony we 
longed for a piece of that ice they were using so prodigally in 
Plaquemine. But my mind was wide awake, though my limbs were 
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weak ; it rained almost constantly, and it soon occurred to me that 
we could drink the rain water, but the question was how to catch 
it; I put out my tongue to let the drops fall on its dry and parched 
surface, but soon found this would not do—Mr. Mille was now cry- 
ing in agony for water wine, or Brandy, it was near Midnight by 
the tide, for I measured time by tide now, the waters. had again 
covered our raft, myself lying in the water on the raft, Mr. Mille 
on the Cystern bottom, rain pouring down at intervals, water we 
must have, and water we had to our satisfaction soon—Without 
saying any thing to Mille I tore a strip of my shirt about 2 ft. long 
and some 7 inches wide, this I wrung out well as I could to extract 
the salt water, I then took the ceiling plank and laid one end of 
it on the Cystern bottom and the other on the raft to make a kind 
of inclined plane, for the rain water to run down on, on this plank 
I placed the rag to catch the water; as soon as it was saturated I 
rang it by twisting and sucking it, into my mouth—heavens how 
good that water was: I did this several times, then I called Mr. 
Mille and asked him if he wanted water, well where will you get it 
said he, come said I, I will show you, but mind fair play, You will 
use the rag three times and myself three times, I never can forget 
the expression he used when he first began to suck that rag 
saturated with the rain water. We used the rag as often as the 
showers would pass and thus we had water as long as it continued 
to rain and it did not cease until Thursday morning This was 
Monday night. We passed this Monday night thus occupied, and 
day light of Tuesday found us here yet, tide high over the marsh, 
I now saw that if we expected to live that we must leave this spot 
and get afloat in the bayou for by no other means could I expect 
with my broken limb to reach the coast, but on this raft or on the 
Cystern Bottom, I roused up Mr Mille and told him that as the tide 
was at its highest point that he must attempt to launch our raft 
and for that purpose he must drag off his Cystern plank and lay 
me on it, as I was totally helpless that done he could use the Ceiling 
plank as a lever and with it prize the raft, now eased of our 
weights, into the bayou I soon saw that I was counting on a broken 
reed, for Mr. Mille had no strength, after pulling off the Cystern 
plank, he complained bitterly of his stomach, he was so sick he said, 
and he laid down on the raft I entreated him to try to get me on to 
that plank, but after a fruitless attempt he gave up in despair 
Seeing this I next told him to take the Ceiling plank and try to 
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prize the raft in with me on it—after a feint effort he gave up in 
despair the terrible truth now flashed across my mind, that we 
were doomed to perish here, as I thought myself totally incapable 
of the least exertion. It was now Tuesday morning—nearly 48 
hours without a particle of food, I now gave up all hopes and laid 
down, resigned ourselves to our fates—we offered up ourselves a 
sacrifice for our past sins. Calling on our maker to have pity on 
us the works of his hands; thus passed the day, Mr. Mille called 
my attention to the flight of birds, which he said would soon pick 
our bones. Seeing all hopeless now I took a piece of nail, and 
marked my name in full on the side of the raft, next I Pulled off 
my shirts and took one portion and sticking the Ceiling plank into 
the marsh I put a portion of one shirt on it for a flag, so that in 
case any one passed here, they could tell who died here by the 
inscription; being now naked, I begged of Mr. Mille to let me have 
his undershirt to put on, as he had pulled it off and used it as a 
pillow—in lien thereof I gave him 1% of my ragged shirts to 
answer his purpose. myself keeping one third to put under my 
own head, the other 14 acting as the flag, all this being done we 
now laid down my arms and head bare still I lay on my breast. 
Whenever I wanted to change position I called Mr. Mille to get up 
and turn over my broken limb as I turned my miserable body. 


_ Now, dear Reader, you can picture to yourself if it be possible, 
our situation; you here behold, exposed to the inclemency of the 
most terrible weather, (and the worse was to come yet.) two 
miserable creatures, half naked starved, wounded, totally incap- 
able of movement, in dispair, 4 miles up in a horrible marsh, the 
rain pouring down on them in torrents, liquid fires lit up the 
heavens from, sun down till day; the thunders rolled incessantly, 
the tremendous claps of which, falling on all sides of us, shook the 
very earth, There we lay, God of heaven, we each cried in agony 
that terrible night, Do in thy infinite mercy send one of thy 
thunderbolts in our midst, and take us to thyself Yes, in our 
terrible agony, on that most fearful night we called aloud for 
death, I was in hopes that our flag staff would attract the Electric 
fluid & cease our sufferings.—The wind shifted to the north and 
it rained harder if possible, we turned our backs to the terrible 
blast, and tied rags over our ears to keep out the falling rain, and 
thus, my dear reader passed this terrible night of the 12 Aug. 1856. 
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Wednesday morning broke, but with it the rain did not cease, 
at about sunrise, the tide added to the heavy rains, had overflowed 
the marsh nearly as deep as the day we came—with out a word 
said I rolled off the raft into the water, braced my well leg against 
the grass, the wounded one floated like a cork, ordered (for now it 
came for orders.) Mr. Mille off into the Marsh with me, told him 
to tare down the flag staff, to use the plank as a lever, to help me 
to float the raft in the bayou, the waters of which were running 
widly out seaward, I was now desperate Cared for nothing, pain in 
breast & broken leg were as nothing to compare to our helpless 
situation. I determined to do or die, the raft eased of our weights 
floated, with two well directed efforts it went into the bay and in 
two minutes more we dragged aboard with rags, plank all, All we 
went, rushing down seaward like a tornado; on on we rushed with 
no power to guide or direct, for about one mile, when suddenly the 
raft checked up and began to move up again, for this I was pre- 
pared, I now took hold of the ceiling plank and pushing the raft 
ashore drove down the plank through the window frame, into the 
mud, and it stood still; I knew the tide would only begin to ebb 
about 10 oclock; it was only the terrible rains that had caused us to 
come down this far, and here meeting the rising tide: we began 
to move with the rising tide. It was about 62 hours since we had 
tasted food. A little Grass is all that we had put into our mouths, 
and that only on account of its sour taste. I had learned to use this 
weed before with the Italians who made use of it as pickels. In 
order to get some of this grass I went from the raft into the water, 
thence to the edge of the bank, and in crawling my hand rested 
on a bunch of muscles, shell fish something similar to oysters, I 
pulled up some dozen; placed them on the raft and pulled off one 
shoe; using the heel of the Shoe as a hammer I broke them open, 
and using one shell as a knife we scooped out the fat and eat them 
thus; I broke and gave some 1% doz. to Mr. Mille and eat 8 or 10 
myself. I then placed a few on the raft for farther use. The rain 
was still on us, but only at intervals, we laid down on the raft, 
more because we could do nothing else, and awaited the turning of 
the tide. After laying about an hour or two I got up, and found 
that there had floated, on our raft a part of the frame of a 
window, about 3 inches wide, 114 inch thick and about 41% ft long, 
it occured to me immediately that I had a paddle to guide my raft 
down the bayou, to keep it into the Channel etc. I therefore took 
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good care of it. about 10 o’clock The rain ceased, and it cleared up 
somewhat, I arose and in looking in the direction of where I 
thought oyster Bayou should be, I saw a sail running N. W. 
immediately after I saw a Steamer which I took for the Star © 
coming out of oyster Bayou & going towards the Island, I told 
these things to Mr. Mille and told him that now I knew I was right 
that we must be in one of the 3 Bayou Delarges, whose mouths 
were nearly opposite the west point of the Island, and that down 
with the tide go we must, and that soon, because I knew that the 
boat was taking the remaining people from the Island, and once all 
were gone she would return no more. So now as soon as the tide 
turned I pulled up the ceiling plank out of the mud and placing 
it across the raft, I placed on it my wooden pillow and all my rags. 
I then crawled up on the raft and taking my wounded leg with my 
two hands I placed it in the window opening, then sitting on the 
edge of the window I likewise placed my well leg in the opening, 
then taking my paddle I was ready to move down stream, at the 
mercy of the tide, Providence our Pilot. Thus we went, and when- 
ever the raft went contrary to my will, by hard labour with the 
stick or Paddle i was enabled to guide it to suit me. We finally 
came to a pass that opened into a large lake that lay N. E. of us, 
the pass ran S. W. and emptied into a bayou at least 4 times as 
large as the one we came down and through this pass the tide was 
pouring out running into the bayou. No man wanted a better 
guide, so that after picking up some two dozen oysters from a bank 
over which we floated and placing them on the raft for use here- 
after. I worked with all my force and guided the raft into the 
main channel and the retreating tide led us fast down with it. But 
now at this critical moment appeared our old enemy the wind it 
blew from the S..W. that is directly against us, and it was increas- 
ing every moment, and finally in spite of my utmost power it blew 
us out of the channel and being out done I let it go ashore, as 
there was no help for it, and it may be imagined how I felt, for at 
a few yards off I could see the tide running out to sea like a mill 
tail with no power to put our raft into it. You will ask where was 
Mr. Mille all this time. Well, dear Reader, to make a long story 
short, I must tell you that from the time that we left our first 
place; that is the morning of this day. (Wednesday 13.th) he was 
of no farther use to me; so soon as he would sit upright a moment 
he would nausiate, complaining much of his stomach, and as he 
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from this out, as he had before, the entire use of the Cystern 
bottom, he invariably used it as his bed, and no entreaty of mine 
could ever obtain it of him. But of this hearafter. 


Well, being now ashore, the head wind not permitting us to 
navigate, I anchored our raft with the paddle in the window, as 
usual; I then dragged my miserable, famished body, into the marsh, 
pulling after me the Ceiling plank, my wooden pillow & my rags. 
I could now move only with the utmost difficulty my leg and side 
rendering me incapable of any progressive motion; after eating a 
few oysters each, Mr. Mille pulled his plank on the marsh too, 
and here again you behold us destined to pass our third night and 
as it proved, in the rain again; it was now about 2 o’clock P. M. 
We slept some I suppose, until night. I lay flat on the mud and 
grass, half naked and almost powerless; The land crabs would | 
pinch me every few minutes, Causing me to shift position to 
avoid the infernal animals. At last night came on, and about 9 
O’clock distant the weather warned us of the approach of rain; 
the low moaning of the wind as it came over the prairie caused 
us to shudder, yet though so terrible to us, I knew was absolutely 
necessary, for without it how were we to get water? Then as soon 
as it began to rain I sat up and used my rag to catch the falling 
water and thus I occupied myself for hours at a time. As I expected 
this would be the last rain we would get, & of course the last 
water; As for Mr. Mille he now refused to drink any more water 
this night, and soon after he began to hiccough, it took no witch 
to know the meaning of that. It was the forerunner of death. 
After having satisfied myself with water, the tide now covering 
the marsh again; I crawled back to the raft and pulled one corner 
of it on the marsh then laying my body in the water on the sunken 
part I passed the remainder of the night thus, as the water was 
more agreable to lay in, than the rain. Day of Thursday broke clear 
and found two of Gods creatures thus: at about sunrise I sat up, 
my eyes directed to that haven, oyster Bayou & there I saw another 
steamer going to the Island. I told Mille of it and told him likewise 
that to the mouth of the bayou this day we or J must go cost what 
it may. If the wind, I told him, prevents our going on the 
raft, your plank I must have, on it I can go against the wind using 
my hands as paddles. Never would he agree to give it to me though 
it was certain death to remain where we were, and of course he 
knew it, yet he said if I left him he would die instantly, though I 
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promised him in case I found succor I would return for him. In 
the mean time he could remain on the raft with the Ceiling plank 
as a flag staff. All would not do; on the raft we must go, if go at 
all, and on the raft we did manage to go. After this I again laid 
down, in an hour more I then raised up again, my eyes directed to 
oyster Bayou. A long line of black smoke lying on the horizon long 
told my heart that my own boat, was driving toward the Island. 
No man can imagine my anxiety, I called Mr. Mille and told him 
the Blue Hammock was coming. ! 


So soon as she passed long point I raised myself up with great 
trouble on my feet on the raft, I next pulled off my shirt, tied it 
to my paddle and waved & waved—I now found that I was not 
more than two miles from the bay shore, in a straight line. Of 
course I said to Mr. Mille they will run along the coast and if at all 
thoughtful they will have a man on the Pilot house with a spy glass 
and may he see us.—I very well knew that the destruction of the 
Island was well known, from seeing so many steamers. As soon as 
my steamer passed long Point, she set her front sail, wind S. W. 
She running E. S. E. An immense line of dense black smoke told 
me that they were urging her on with all steam and sail, and my 
heart grew faint as I saw that they were making a straight run of 
it, for the Island, and of course they would pass many miles South 
of us.—I also guessed with what anxiety all aboard wanted to see 
who on the Island were dead and who alive, of course I knew that 
all eyes were directed there, and though not one soul thought of 
the marsh and I was right; as the steamer passed us some 7 miles 
off. I put on my shirt and laid down to await the falling tide, 
which would only take place about 10 or 11 o’clock. Several times 
I raised up and looked in the direction of the Island, the same black 
smoke and no more. 


11 o’clock Thursday 14th. Now tide stands, quick as thought 
all is on the Raft, Mr Mille, & plank, rags, pillow, shoes, boots etc. 
and in my sitting position with paddle in hand I commenced pro- 
pelling the raft seaward though the tide had not commenced ebbing 
yet, in fifteen minutes it being a dead calm, I had advanced some 
200 yds. then the tide commencing to ebb, our pace accelerated, and 
any one may judge with what pleasure I laid down and watched 
- the shore to see how fast we were running. Down stream we went 
for about an hour, I avoided all forks, and managed to keep our 
raft in the main bayou, which widened as we advanced; timbers, 
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planks, portion of houses, that had evidently come from the houses 
in the Island, were scattered in all directions on the Marsh as we 
floated, about 12 o’clock, our raft again became stationary, head 
wind and tide running back again. Vain were all my efforts to 
force the heavy concern against all these, with my deminished 
powers and limited means, seeing it was useless to continue any 
longer against these I directed the raft to the head of an oyster 
bank, and when near enough by soundings, I again drove down my 
paddle in the window and anchored it in water deep enough not to 
ground, when the tide would commence ebbing again.—here we lay 
down to rest, and in about an hour the tide being stationary, I de- 
termined to up anchor and try to reach a large log that lay at the 
mouth of a small bayou—which to take I knew not, that I deter- 
mined to leave to Divine Providence who had so far guided us. 
After great labor I finally reached the log, and close up to it I 
anchored the raft—I then crawled up to the log and stood on it 
and looked to the South to see if I could make out the Gulf—all 
was a waste of marsh. My heart gave way under the accumulation 
of misfortune—I begged Mr Mille for Gods sake to let me have the 
Cystern bottom to swim on, assuring him on my most sacred word 
that in case I found assistance to return for him. You can in the 
mean time, said I, remain on this log. No Sir, said he, if you leave 
me I die, I said to him, I am worn out with labor and privation, 
the tide and wind against us, the bayou forks, I know not which to 
take, but as you please I will not force you, but if die we must, then 
die it shall be together, so here goes, suiting the action to the word 
I boarded the raft, shoved her off, directed it towards the middle 
of the stream and depended on Providence. Now Reader, I thought 
that I had labored some on this raft, but put all my labors together 
and they were as nothing compared to the labor that I performed 
in the next two and a half hours; having been directed by the slowly 
descending tide. I plied my poor paddle incessantly, now prying, 
now paddling, now pushing, and the heavy thing moved like a snail. 
I well knew that life was at stake, that if we did not reach the bay 
shore this day, my strength which was going away, would be gone 
and then we would be left to die, and such a death—therefore, work, 
work, work, and after having progressed about two hundred yds. 
in about an hour, the tide again came to my assistance, keeping the 
raft as well as I could, on that shore whence came the wind, I saw 
with delight that the raft began to advance quicker & quicker, until 
finally it had no more need of my assistance, only to keep it off of 
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the lee shore. In half an hour more I gave Mr. Mille’s the joyful 
news that at last we were in sight of the bay, about 14 mile distant: 
our hearts arose in thankfulness to the Author of our beings, for so 
great a favor; I now saw another danger, the mouth of the bayou 
was wide, what if the tide would drive us out to Sea again—I com- 
menced at a 14 mile to labor against this, and after incessant work 
I finally made the West shore of the Bayou Delarge about 14 mile 
from its extreme point I ran the raft in shoal water and pushed it 
along slowly towards this extreme point, and in prying off a sand 
or shell bank I broke my paddle—here was a fixe, but the paddle 
broke in the form of a wedge, being made of sawed timber, I 
called up Mr. Mille, gave him one piece, took the other my- 
self and with these two we finally prized off a lathe that 
was nailed on our raft at the end of the ceiling planks; having 
backed out the nails I scratched this lathe in the middle with 
a nail until I knew it would brake, then made Mr. Mille stand 
on it and broke it. I soon had two paddles in the place of 
one; this exhausted poor Mr. Mille and down he went on his 
plank, I now set to work in earnest and in a few more minutes was 
so far advanced, that I knew I could not be missed by my boat in 
the morning, although I was not on the point I wished to get that 
was yet some 250 yds. off, yet I was so exhausted, I determined to 
[?] and get some sleep, I now found a suitable place to land and 
anchored our raft as usual for without it, I could do nothing—lI 
dragged myself as best I could on the marsh with my pillow and 
rags, and laid down on the marsh grass which was stiff and sticky, 
Milles dragged his plank ashore and laid down likewise, it was now 
about 314 P. M. Thursday 14th just 6 days after the storm, the 
weather was calm and a little warm, though no Sun, We slept until 
night. At Dark the Moon rose in all her splendor, she was just full— 
to save my life, I could not close my eyes again. In vain I turned 
from side to side t’was useless I then laid on my back and watched 
her course to the West for hours at a time, at about mid-night the 
tide again covered the marsh and I laid in the water not minding [ 7] 
much now, at about 3 o’clock I sat up—Oh! God of heavens.—A 
stream of light from towards the Island told me there was a 
Steamer coming, but its great glare told me it was not mine—still 
said I, what if ours come before day too, all my labor lost, and we 
left to perish: Calling Mille I told him to look—he got up and said 
he thought he saw two lights After looking a long time I told him 
No, that, that was a large boat, she had a large furnace, I told him 
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that I did not believe that my Pilot would leave the Island much 
before day—Vain hope! laying down permitting the Steamer to pass 
us, without an effort on our part, I awaited about an hour, in rising 
about 4 o’clock—and looking again I saw the shape of my own boat 
about 3 miles off, as well as if she was near us. No light was to be 
seen, for she was running directly for us, I knew the Pilot was look- 
ing for the point to shape his course by, and I knew too that he 
would make it before good day, and my heart sank within me, as 
I thought of being left here, starving, naked, and after all our 
labor to reach this point; Oh! it was too too bad. We cried in the 
bitterness of our souls at the thought; soon our boat came within 
3/, of a mile I could now see her after her course to the W. her fires 
from the furnace came streaming over the waters, Grey day began 
to open in the East—it came too late, the boat passed close to us in 
the dawning light, we cried aloud with our feeble voices hallowing 
with all our might, all in vain, she passed like a thing of life, her 
long black smoke streaming behind, Alas! Alas! we said no more 
hope now, and down we laid at sunrise I got up on my feet and tried 
to walk to the Point, but in my steps I got out of plumb and my 
lame leg bending at the knee, I threw myself, my whole length on 
the marsh, seeing no other way I crawled to the raft, determined 
to navigate it as far as the point, where I saw a large log, and where 
I expected to find a shell bank, there at least I told Mr. Mille we 
can die more at our ease, at least we will be above the tide water, 
on the long or shell bank, having got aboard both of us I pushed the 
raft opposite the log, distant now about 90 yds. I crawled off on 
the marsh, pulled one end of it up on the marsh, then stuck down 
one paddle into the, window, to keep it there (for Mr. Mille was 
laying on it where I left.) I placed one of my shoes on the end of 
the paddle, takeing the other paddle for a stick I managed to walk 
over the marsh to the shell bank, which I found some two ft higher 
than the marsh. I walked up to the log & as I expected found some 
83 bottles of rain water in crevices. These I covered over to prevent 
getting warm, the sun now shone out; it was now about breakfast 
Friday 15th August nearly 5 days after the storm. Soon Mr. Mille 
missing me, came over the marsh went up to the log, pulled off his 
drawers, and pants, hung them up to dry, then went and laid down 
behind the log out of the sun, once or twice he got up to drink out 
of the log, Nature was giving way fast, his eyes became sunken, 
his breathing feeble & quick, but he would only ask me from time 
to time as he would hear me go to the log for water if I saw no 
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sail—once he asked me to place his clothes so that the sun would 
not strike him, this I did & left him to his fate—here we will leave 
him, and proceed. What was I to do now—well Reader, I was a 
little hungry, so I kept walking up and down & all around the shell 
bank, hunting for something to eat: I was so fortunate as to find 
a half decayed Cantelope, which I eat down to the hull, I also found 
one large Hazel nut & two ears of corn in shuck—lI placed one ear 
of corn on a log to dry for after use. 


The sun coming out very warm I thought to pull off my linen 
drawers, tare them open at the seams, then streatch it over me on 
poles to keep off the sun. Gathering two forks, and a lath, I made 
a tent frame, sitting down on a log I pulled off pants and drawers, 
and for the first time I had a view of my wounded leg; the sight 
caused me an uneasy sensation. from hip to ankle, it was purple 
with congealed blood, and it (the leg) filled the drawers, I pulled 
off the drawers & put on the pants again tearing open the linen I 
made a tent sufficient to put under my head and shoulders under 
this I would crawl, every now and then; So soon as my pants would 
become dry I would go and lay down in the water, as much as to 
keep my leg cool and wet, as to prevent from becoming too thirsty, 
our water failing fast—About 10 oclock a Steamer from Texas 
passed to the east. I laid down off & on until about 1 o’clock—in 
looking towards the Island I saw a white speck on the waters it 
became plainer and plainer, and I saw it was a sail.—I said nothing, 
but every few minutes kept my eyes on it—The wind was high from 
the S. and she made but little headway, Grand Caillou lay between 
us, distant about a mile from us. I knew if it was a small boat going 
to Attakapas, the pilot must first make our point to guide him: if 
going into Caillou probably he would not see us. In an hour & a 
half his hull appeared above the water, but he was piloting so 
straight for us that I could not tell whether it was a sloop or 
schooner, finally she winged out her sails to catch the stern wind 
and now my heart beat, I thought she would tack for Caillou. but 
no, she does not alter her course; I now tore down my tent, placed 
my opened drawers on the end of the lathe and struck the end in 
a crevice of a log, I next took some rags & made a hand flag, I called 
up Mr. Mille & requested him to get up as there was a sail in sight 
and by walking about and making a show of two, I told him may 
be we would be seen, He obeyed but was [?] [?] gone that after 

seeing [?] again laid down on the [?] log, now could all [?] [?] up 
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until the [?] The sail being now within 4 mile. I now got up and 
walked across her course waving my hand flag—Oh! joy supreme! 
I see the main sail come down a flag fastened to the peak and then 
the sail is hoisted again, you are seen they said to me in this action, 
I now saw that the boat was a strange one to me and covered with 
men—All was commotion aboard. She ran within 14 of a mile then 
lowered forward sail and faced the wind, main sail and jib sat, 
her small boat is manned by 4 stout men and she is rowing for us 
through the surf. I limped down to the edge of the water and laid 
in it. Called Mr. Mille to [?] and prepare to get in the boat [he 
did as] requested, but so week [?] to rest before he [finally] [?] 
the boat coming [?] the gentlemen in [?] beach her close to me as 
the waves were running strong, and I a cripple. The men did as 
requested, jumped out into the water, lst handed us water which 
they had put in the boat for us, Knowing our situation, Mr. Mille 
got in first and then with a little assistance I dragged in and laid 
down on the benches.—Never have I seen a set of men more joyful; 
They had left their homes on Bayou Boeuf; they said on hearing of 
the destruction of the Island, went to the Island, seeing here that 
the wind blew over towards the marsh, they concluded to run over 
to see if there was any one alive over here and that on coming near 
they first saw my high flag, then myself with the small flag, and 
instantly comprehended all.—Asked me [if] I had seen no one else, 
said no, [?] if there were more, they would do as I did especially 
as they could see the steamers go pass—Got aboard and went down 
in the Cabin, and we were soon as comfortable as Lords. I now 
inquired how things had passed at the Island and was told that 
there was not a house or outhouse left standing excepting my own 
stable & carriage house in which was my horse and wherein the 
servant man of Mr. Mille was likewise saved, every building at the 
hotel, I was told was gone to destruction by 3 o’clock of the 10th and 
the steamer Star lay close up to the hotel high on the Island, a 
perfect wreck, nothing but the hull and machinery left, and that on 
this wreck all the survivors had collected after the storm and here 
remained until taken off by the Steamers. That my steamer had 
taken off the last people numbering [some] 100" souls, that there 
had perished about 320° persons counting myself & Mr. Mille who 
were numbered with the dead. I was asked who I was, and who is 
the old gentleman said they and when I mentioned his name we 


15 The original number written was ‘‘100’’, but was written over; changed to ‘900’. 
16 The original number written seems to have been ‘920’, but as far as could be discerned 
the number was changed to “*320’’. 
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were told that his daughter was saved and had gone up to New 
Town on the Major Aubry. (The first boat I saw go out) and I 
was likewise told that two of my servants had saved themselves. 
Here we have the beginning to end of this dreadful catastrophe. 
The Reader may be curious to know, how and what was my situa- 
tion at this time. Gentle Reader, a man in good health, and with 
determination can, with the aid of Providence accomplish wonders 
it was now exactly five days since we left the Island, in that time 
I had drank salt water by the gallon, lay out in the constant rain, 
(cold and warm by turns,) half naked, a plank on the marsh for 
my bed, night and day, nothing of consequence to eat, in addition 
the Pluria & ribs fractured, and one knee broken, added to that I 
was almost helpless for two days requiring the assistance of my 
poor companion to change my position, yet I say it honestly—that 
when I got aboard, had it not been for my leg, I could just as well 
as not have gone to work, to help manage the schooner, once and 
once only I thought my time had come in earnest, and that was on 
the shell bank, lying under my small tent. My pulse began to beat 
quick and strong, now said I the fever begins, the sun was intensely 
warm & I went & rolled over in the sea, then went back and laid 
down under the tent. In a short time I awoke and found my pulse 
beat again with the regularity of a clock, my head, was clear and 
collected and I felt in first rate health, just as if nothing had hap- 
pened. You will say, you write, that you walked here & there, 
could that be? Well, I did walk but only on the fifth day, and then, 
I was obliged to be very particular. When I stepped with the lame 
leg, to put my weight very perpendicularly on it, for if it got the 
least bend, all the ligaments being broken on the inside,—I was 
sure to get a fall, this happened to me twice—The knee cap was 
entirely movable, having nothing to keep it in its place. it would 
slip as the leg would give way, and I had to bring it in its place 
with both hands. The Reader will perceive that Providence was 
with us from the first. I should have been killed under the falling 
house, 2dly being a cripple, I should have been the first to drown, 
3dly death stared us in the face, in that terrible passage of the Bay 
4thly death was with us for two days and nights, where our raft 
first lodged on the marsh, and 5thly death stared us night and day 
down that Bayou, and 6thly death kept us company all that fifth 
day after our boat passed us and 7thly death remained with us until 
the following Tuesday, when Mr Mille died at the house of Mr 
Brien, our kind deliverer. Therefore I say this a man in full health, 
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a good constitution, a stout and courageous heart who puts his trust 
in the Ruler above and keeps collected in mind, and acts with judg- 
ment and decision it is difficult to lose him, no matter where placed, 
never despair as long as there is life and strength left, this much 
says one who has been sorely tried. Under all my afflictions I never 
dispaired, but constantly cried, Mercy My Heavenly Father, but 
Thy will be done not mine. 
Finis 
M Schlatre Jr. 


GENEALOGY OF THE MICHAEL SCHLATRE FAMILY 


Biography of the family of Michael Schlatre, written by last 
member of the original stock 


In about the year 1775 there came from Louisiana to the state 
of Maryland, a resident of Louisiana—I suppose residing near 
Baton Rouge, a gentleman by the name of Scharp, ‘now spelt Sharp 
evidently of German descent. Living in Hagerstown or its vicinity 
in Maryland there was a family named Kleinpeter, composed of 
father, mother and several boys and girls, and as far back as I can 
remember the oldest girl was aged about seventeen, and the oldest 
boy about fifteen. Mr. Scharp represented to the father and mother 
of this family that he resided in Louisiana, where feathers grew 
on trees—so rich was the soil, and finally persuaded them to emi- 
grate with him to this favored region. My Grand-mother, the above 
mentioned Barbara was my authority for all that I have to relate; 
she, the mother of my father it was that reared me from infancy 
to manhood, for my mother died in the great epidemic of yellow 
fever in 1819, when I was only an infant six months old. They 
came down from Hagerstown to Pittsburg and embarked on a 
barge, and worked their way down to Louisiana, hostile indians 
lining both banks of the rivers so that they dared not land, and 
finally they reached a point about where the lower part of Australia 
Plantation lies; of course it was a wild, uncultivated country with 
no levees above or below them as far down as the mouth of Bayou 
Jacob, just above the mouth of Bayou Plaquemine, now dyked. It 
was not long after they landed before the fevers began to prevail 
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among these emigrants, and in Grand-mother’s words, “there was 
scarcely a member of the family that could give each other a drink 
of the muddy Missisippi water’. Add to this, whenever the river 
rose high enough to over flow its banks no crops could be planted 
until the water receded back, which most commonly was not before 
May, when they were unable to put in a corn crop; and storms were 
so frequent that their crops were often totally destroyed. I am 
cognizant of the fact that in my tender years storms prevailed much 
more frequently than now. So often did the waters over flow what 
few acres of land they were able to clear, that after the death of 
the parents—which occured a few years after they had settled in 
their new home—the young men of the family who were several 
in number, determined to leave their home at Australia, and went 
up on the highlands below Baton Rouge. How many of the young 
Kleinpeters there were I could never ascertain and I only knew one, 
named John, the father of Charles, Joseph and several other sons. 
The girls of the family married where they lived ; my Grand-mother, 
married a German emigrant, named Jacob Schlatre, and the others 
men that lived near the village of Plaquemine. My Grand-mother, 
who married Jacob Schlatre, had four sons, Joseph the oldest, John 
next in age, then my father Michael born in 1795, and Francis the 
youngest of the sons; of girls she had three, the oldest married a 
Reboul from whom is descended our worthy district attorney Alex- 
ander Hebert, whose mother was the only daughter of Reboul, and 
she had besides Alex. three sons all of whom died before Mr. Alex’s 
mother. Another of the girls married a Paul Dupuy, who was 
brother to an(d) old gentleman, living’ in after years just two 
plantations below Mrs. Dardenne’s plantation on Bayou Plaque- 
mine, named Aubry Dupuy, who had two sons that I knew, viz. 
Balthazar and Adolph Dupuy. Balthazar was twice married; by 
his first wife he had a son who afterwards married a niece of Mr. 
Michael Hebert, and after her death he married a sister of Mr. 
Philogene Marionneaux, who died in Plaquemine not more than a 
year or two ago; this lady had eyes of different colors, and she had 
four sons—one named Octave, one Achile one nick named Ball and 
the last nick named Mc, who married Alverenie Marionneaux’s 
daughter Aurelia, both now living on the Island opposite the lady 
Kleinpeter’s home on Bayou Plaquemine. The right names of both 
Ball and Mc I never knew. This Balthazar Sr. died on the Medora 
Plantation now owned by Charles Roth and Jacob Mc Williams and 
the residence he erected on that plantation, I sawed the lumber for 
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it after I came to live on Bayou Jacob. Besides these sons Balthazar 
Dupuy Sr. had four daughters to my knowledge, Octavie, Laura 
who married one Gustave Laure, now Mrs. Amilcar Dupuy, and 
Mrs. Charles Cropper living in Plaquemine. Mr. Adolph Dupuy 
married a Miss Rils if I remember right, and his sons are Mr. 
Emile Dupuy our former Post Master, Rodolph Dupuy one Adolphe, 
and another son whose name I do not remember. There were daugh- 
ters, one was the wife of Norbert Marionneaux brother to Silvert, 
who committed suicide soon after our Civil war terminated, Mrs. 
James Galagher, Mrs. Valier Marionneaux, whose husband is the 
son of Philogene Marionneaux. Mrs. L. Woods is the only daughter | 
of Philogene Marionneaux and now wife of our efficient highway 
manager, and before she married Mr. Louis Woods, she was the 
widow of Mr. John Pointer, only brother of Mrs. Maria Schwing, 
whose daughter married Mr. Logan Postell now druggist at Dr. 
Kearney’s store. Before leaving the Dupuy family I will state that 
Balthazar Dupuy had by his first wife (who she was I never knew) 

two sons, the older named also Balthazar who married a daughter 
of Mr. Thomas Mille of Last Island disaster, and the only issue of 
his marriage with the only sister of Michael and Volsi Hebert whose 
father was a brother of Paul Hebert, father of our Governor Hebert. 

Mr. Mille’s only daughter, Clotide married afterwards young Bal- 
thazar Dupuy by whom she had two sons, now living somewhere in 
the Attakapas country, and after the death of her husband young 
Balthazar, she married a Mr. Trinidad afterwards the owner of the 
Cinclare (St. Delphine) Plantation in West Baton Rouge, the site 
of the now famous Iron Sugar Refinery—This Mrs. Trinidad died 
a few years ago in the Parish of Iberia; Trinidad died many years 
before his wife, leaving no issue—The other son Oscar married a 
lady Landry in West Baton Rouge where I lost sight of him. The 
second daughter of my Grandmother and the sister of my father 
married Paul Dupuy and they lived in the house now occupied by 
Mr. Comeaux brother of the Mr. Comeaux now owner of the May- 
flower Plantation, formerly owned by Mr. Louis Desobry my first 
Father-in-law, and the father of Mr. Ed. Desobry and Mrs. John 
Dardenne. Their Plantation is now owned by Mr. Lozano, attorney 
in Plaquemine. This Mr. Paul Dupuy had four sons, Faustin, Val~ 
sin, Paulin and Valiere—and five daughters; the eldest daughter, 
whose name I never knew, married a frenchman by the name of 
Flognier and lived near Bayou Goula. He was tolerably wealthy, 
and they had one daughter who was an idiot, and while she was an 
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infant her parents died; her Grandfather took her to his home and 
raised her to womanhood, then she died and her property acquired 
from her father, and mother was divided among her uncles and 
aunts. The second daughter married Mr. Thos. Mille also a french- 
man, who was a widower whose first wife was the sister of Michael 
Hebert. This daughter had by Mr. Mille one son named Homer, 
who married a Miss Labauve, who had one infant and all three 
perished with Mrs. T. Mille in the storm of Last Island 1856. An- 
| other daughter Clarisse married Michael Hebert and had by him 
| several sons of whom Mr. Ellet Hebert is one, and is book-keeper at 
present, for the firm of Wilbert and sons; the others I never knew 

well. She had two daughters, both married in Attakapas. Mr. 

Michael Hebert, who is a few years older than I am, is still living 

r in New Iberia with these daughters and is partially blind and very 
infirm. One of his sons living in Iberia was a physician and died 

| a few years ago. Mr. Mille who was brother-in-law to Michael 
} Hebert had four daughters, Clotilde Mille by his first wife who was 
| the wife afterwards of young Balthazar Dupuy; then by his second 
wife he had Mrs. Pamila Labauve of Plaquemine, Eugenie Breaux 
of New Orleans, wife of Joseph Breaux of the supreme bench, and 
Emma Duperier, who escaped death on Last Island where her 

mother perished and her father was rescued from death, after five 
: days of exposure to the inclemency of the weather and brought out 
by me from the Marsh, and taken on board by a pilot boat, to die 


only three days after being rescued. This daughter after married 
| a Dr. Duperier of Iberia who was a widower and is now verging 
{ on his 80th. year, and is still alive with his wife; she and her hus- 
band have several sons and daughters whom I know not. Miss 
| Eleanore fourth daughter of Paul Dupuy, married a Kentuckian by 
| name of Thomas Lawes, carpenter by trade, and they lived and 
‘| died on a plantation below Evergreen, bought by old Paul Dupuy 
in the year 1836. This couple had three sons and four daughters. 
i Of the three sons none are living. The eldest daughter Sarah mar- 
| ried a son of old Joseph Schlatre, the eldest of my fathers brothers; 
| the second daughter married a Joseph Hotard of Grosse Tete— 
Their eldest daughter married a Mr. Hill of Plaquemine, who is 
book keeper in Mc Williams’ store. The third daughter, Mary mar- 
ried a Mr. Hayes of Iberia and as far as I know is still alive. The 
fourth daughter Nellie died when young—that ends the Lawes 
family. Estelle the youngest daughter married a Mr. James God- 
berry, a planter from one of the lower parishes; she had only one 
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son, also named James, and the owner after of the Terre Haute 
Plantation, in the Parish of St. John the Baptiste. The boys—, the 
eldest son named Faustin Dupuy, who was in his youth a merchant 
in Plaquemine, married a widow of one Dr. Neal who perished of 
Yellow fever and he had two sons who are now living in Iberia. 
Faustin died aged eighty years, and one of his sons named Alcee 
is the husband of one of John Schlatre’s daughters and they have 
eight or ten sons, and one of these sons was one of our Post Masters 
a year or so ago, and this wife of Alcee is the sister of William 
Schlatre—this ends Faustin’s Dupuy’s family. 


Paulin Dupuy, the second son, married his first cousin, the 
sister of Silvert Marionneaux, and he afterwards purchased to- 
gether with Thomas Mille, the Milly Plantation on Bayou Plaque- 
mine from old Captain Duplissy, who then ran a saw mill on the 
Milly Plantation. He and Thos. Mille were brothers in law, Mille 
having married his sister. Paulin Dupuy died during the epidemic 
of yellow fever in 1853—late in October. He and his wife had five 
sons and two daughters; Amilcar, now living on Bayou Plaquemine, 
West side, below us, never had any issue. The second brother who 
lived and died just below the Cockle Burr saw mill on Bayou 
Plaquemine. The third son nick named Toby married one of John 
Schlatre’s daughters, (Harriet) and died and left five children, 
now living in Plaquemine. The fourth son who died recently, died 
of the same disease that carried his father off, in the same month, 
Oct. The fifth son lives on the Island, on Bayou Plaquemine, un- 
married. Of the two daughters the eldest married a Mr. D. Landry 
who was killed in the Confederate army—having no children by 
him. She afterwards married a Mr. Orillion, who is now living 
opposite to me on the Island, having four daughters and one son; 
the eldest daughter is now married to Harvey Grass. The other 
daughter Ophelia married a Mr. Thomas Gourrier, and she died 
and left two daughters who are now living with their Aunt Mrs. 
T. Orillion. 


The third son Valsin, married his first cousin, Joseph Schlatres 
daughter Ellen, and had by her two sons and two daughters all of 
whom are living in Florida; he died aged over eighty years, in Fla. 
Valiere the youngest son died unmarried at the old Homestead aged 
about twenty one years. 


| The third daughter of my grand-mother married a Francois 
Marionneaux, whose father and mother lived just above the St. 
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Louis Plantation; they had three daughters and four sons; one of 
the daughters, the eldest, married a Mr. Billings, of whom there 
were two brothers, William and Abram Billings; and they had two 
sons, Thomas and William; the former is still living opposite Plaque- 
mine over the river. The second daughter married Mr. John Dar- 
denne a widower, father of John Q. Dardenne. The third daughter 
married her first cousin Paulin Dupuy. The oldest of the boys 
Seville Marionneaux died of yellow fever in 1853 or there abouts 
unmarried, and the same year old Mr. Paul Dupuy died of yellow 
fever. Silvert Marionneaux the third son died in Plaqg. having been 
thrown from his buggy. _ 


Lucien the second son married a Miss Mix and had several chil- 
dren all now living in West Baton Rouge. Norbert the youngest son 
who had married a daughter of Mr. Adolph Dupuy committed sui- 
cide from some unknown cause and curious to say, he and Norbert 
Cropper, two first cousins died in the same manner both having 
committed suicide, the one on his plantation where now lives Mrs. 
Sam Gourrier, and the other on my steamer coming from last Island. 
Mrs. Wailes and Mr. Charles Cropper are the surviving children 
of Mr. Norbert Cropper—Mrs. Wailes being the wife of Attorney 
Wailes of Plaquemine. This last ends the Francois family. 


The next in order of my father’s mother’s children was Joseph 
Schlatre, eldest son of my grand mother, whose first wife was a 
Sharp, a descendant of the Scharp that brought the Kleinpeter fam- 
ily from Hagerstown; by her he had a son named Ursin when she 
died and left considerable property to her son. Then Joseph Schlatre 
married a widow named Cork I believe, born in Missouri near New 
Madrid; by her he had three sons, Paul who died when under twenty 
one years, Joseph, killed by a slave in his fathers sugar house un- 
married, and Jacob Schlatre who died a violent death at the hands 
of some one in West Baton Rouge, unknown to me. This Jacob 
married the oldest daughter of Mr. Thos. Lawes, son in law of old 
Paul Dupuy and by her had several children; all of these are now 
living in New Orleans. Two daughters of Joseph Schlatre, one 
Eliza, and the other Ellen respectively, the wife of Capt. or Calvin 
Keep, and Ellen, the wife of Valsin Dupuy are now living in Florida. 
A third daughter of Joseph Schlatre was the mother of Mrs. Dr. 
Schwing and Mr. John Pointer. She married a St. Louis gentleman 
by name of Pointer and afterwards died of consumption contracted 
from a cold caught in St. Louis. She died at her mothers residence 
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now part of the Union Plantation. This ends the Joseph Schlatres 
family, next in order comes our Uncle and youngest son of my 
Grand mother and he died unmarried in the great epidemic of 1819 
—(yellow fever). Before going into the details of my fathers fam- 
ily I must bring in the history of a french family that emigrated 
from Kaskaskia Ill. in about the year 1815. The family name was 
Dardenne, father, mother four daughters and one or more sons, 
these came down the river in a barge and landed at Plaquemine, 
and afterwards proceeded to New Orleans where the father died 
and the mother returned to Plaquemine with her four daughters 
and son or sons, and after remaining a widow a couple of years she 
married again a frenchman named Guio, a man of means, and be- 
fore having any issue he died and left all his property to the children 
of his wife. Now these four daughters married, Caroline a Mr. 
Brown who was killed in a bear hunt and by her he had one son 
named Jacob who shot himself crossing over a fence. After the 
death of her husband Brown in the course of time the widow Caro- 
line married Joseph Kleinpeter, one of the sons of John Kleinpeter, 
brother of my grandmother. Another daughter married a Mr. 
Haase living in the town of Plaquemine. A third daughter married 
my fathers oldest brother John, and the fourth daughter Mary Jane — 
married my father. These two sons of my grand mother together 
with her unmarried son Francis, and the wives of her two married 
sons and their four children, all lived in one house with my grand- 
mother who had become a widow, her husband Jacob having died 
a while before; thus things stood when the great epidemic of yellow 
fever of 1819 struck our home and swept off in September every 
member of these families excepting my father and grandmother 
and two children of John Schlatre, and two children of my father, 
my sister Ernestine and myself; I being then only six months old, 
for I was born on the 10th. of April 1819, when it was so cold that 
it froze the bark from the trunks of the sycamore trees, ice having 
formed between the bark and sap of the trees. Of these four 
orphan children I was the youngest, Sebastian, son of John Schlatre 
was ten days my senior; my sister Ernestine and our cousin John 
were about the same age and some eighteen months older than 
Sebastian and myself. I must here digress again for a while. Be- 
fore this epidemic swept over us, how many years before I never 
knew, there came to live in Plaquemine a John Dutton and his wife 
Mrs. Dutton, both Catholics. This John Dutton afterwards became 
our Parish judge and was a universal genius—spoke Spanish, 
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French and English like a native of those countries; he was besides, 
Physician, Astronomer and Civil Engineer—, he had no children. 
Mrs. Dutton, a most charitable lady, asked permission of my grand 
mother to let her have the care of one of the infants of her son 
John, and grandmother consented and gave her in charge Sebastian, 
son of John Schlatre, then only six months and ten days old. 


The other three children, John Schlatre Jr., brother to Sebas- 
tian, my sister Ernestine and myself, she kept to bring up her self. 
My sister at about the age of fifteen married James Robertson, 
father of Fred., Blunt and James Robertson. I was sent at the age 
of six years to a frenchman and afterwards to another frenchman, 
and one after another to several school masters until I was fifteen 
years old, when my father sent all three of us, John, Sebastian and 
myself to the St. Louis University in St. Louis, then a mere village 
of a few thousand inhabitants. This College was in charge of the 
Jesuit Fathers, and the fee for board tuition etc. for the year was 
$150.00. The climate of Missouri does not suit Southerners; John 
and Sebastian both had pleurissy and came near dying, and father 
came up after them and brought them home. I, myself remained 
two years and then returned home, and all three of us went to the 
Centernary College at Jackson La., and remained three years. I 
entered the Junior class and worked up through that and the Sopho- 
more class, and the third year worked up through the Senior class, 
there being only three of us in that class, one of whom was John 
McVea, brother of our judge McVea. John McVea was a brilliant 
speaker and State senator and died some fifteen years ago in Clinton 
La. My principal studies in the three clases were: engineering, 
surveying, navigation &c, and by way of diversion the last two 
years I threw in the Spanish Language and together with Mr. 
Bernard Allain whom I found in the College as a Parish Student 
from our Parish and who had already been at College four years 
and he remained three more years, and when I had finished through 
the Senior Class we left College together walked to Bayou Sara and 
bought a small row boat and floated down the Mississippi to our 
homes, I being then a few months older than twenty one. I re- 
mained on my father’s plantation for three years learning carpentry 
and blacksmithing until I was twenty four years of age. In 1843 
I determined to see a little of the United States so in May of that 
year I left Plaquemine in company with Mr. Louis Desobry and 
family, destined for Louisville and having arrived at that City I 
separated from them with the understanding that I would meet 
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them at Elicots Mills some twenty miles west of the City of Balti- 
more. I then went up the Ohio to Cincinnatti, thence up to Pitts- 
burg where I became sick and remained in doors two or three days; 
then I took a stage and crossed the Blue Ridge Mountains and went 
into York, thence into Baltimore from which city I left for Elicots 
Mills and there met the Desobry family together with my brother 
Gervais. By this time we had expended considerable time and our 
meeting took place about the 28th. of June. Whilst here we were 
joined by a Mr. Roth of Plaquemine and Mr. John Louis Dardenne 
of the Crescent Plantation on Bayou Plaquemine. This Mr. Dar- 
denne was then married to a daughter of Mr. Francois Marion- 
neaux, Mrs. Fanalie Questy who was allied to one John Questy of 
Plaquemine, and he having died, she married a second time, Mr. 
Dardenne, but never had any children. Mr. Dardenne was a rela- 
tive of my mothers family, and when he contracted an alliance with 
Mrs. Questy he was a widower with three children, one son John A. 
Dardenne, and two daughters, one of whom afterwards married a 
Mr. Alfred Greaud, a son of a merchant of Plaquemine, and the 
other daughter was espoused by Capt. Brusle, now of Plaquemine 
who is still living; the Mrs. Greaud and her brother John A. Dar- 
denne are both dead long since. John A. Dardenne the son married 
afterwards the second daughter of Mr. Louis Desobry named Fanny, 
she is still living on the Crescent Plantation and had five daughters, 
all are living except Ida, and four sons that reached manhood; the 
present Henry and Edward Dardenne, John and Wallace. John 
and Wallace are both dead. John married a lady of Plaquemine 
whose daughter May is now organist of St. John’s Church and wife 
of Fred Grace; besides May, he had four other daughters, and four 
sons, all now living—one of the sons being type writer in the clerk’s 
office. The eldest daughter of Mr. Louis Desobry named Lodoiska 
I married in 1845, and had by her six sons and one daughter all of 
whom perished on Last Island during the great storm of 1856. I 
afterwards espoused my present wife, Mary J. Kleinpeter, daughter 
of Charles Kleinpeter and Lucinda Cropper, and we have living 
four sons and one daughter. Two sons Louis and Nathaniel died, 
leaving—Louis four children, and Nathaniel five. There also died 
a daughter named Alice who married a Mr. Hoffman of Port Hud- 
son, and she died and left to his care three sons and one daughter. 
Before I married Lodowiska Desobry I bought a Plantation down 
on Bayou Jacob of one Treville Hebert, 480 arpents for $7500 cash. 
On this land I erected a Sugar Plant 180 feet long by 40 feet wide 
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and put in it a Niles Mill and engine in the year 1847 ; I commenced 
manufacturing sugar in 1846 and continued this business from that 
date to 1894, and during this series of years I was overflowed by 
water from the Mississippi River, wholly or partially, nine times. 
In 1895 the price of sugar became so low that I had to quit the cul- 
tivation of cane and cultivated cotton for the last three years. 
Whilst in 1846 I was making bricks for the Sugar House, it rained 
so terribly every ten days that it filled the swamps to such an 
extent that the water running into Bayou Plaquemine filled it and 
emptied’ into the river at Plaquemine, the waters of the Mississippi 
being very low, a thing never seen before by the oldest inhabitant; 
the same thing occurred again during the storm of Last Island in 
1856—The rain water driven by the high tides of the gulf waters 
backed the swamp waters up Bayou Plaquemine, and emptied the 
swamps partially into the Mississippi river which is four feet lower 
than the bed of Bayou Plaquemine, this lasted for two weeks after 
I was brought home crippled from Last Island. The years ’55 and 
’b6 were notable ones. In 1855 there was a drouth that commenced 
in February and lasted three months and a half or one hundred and 
five days; in the winter of the same year, in Dec. and in January 
of 1856 it rained incessantly, & the rain water froze as it fell, and 
lasted two weeks. Not a stubble cane came up in Louisiana and 
after the storm of August 10th. of 1856 every cane was prostrated 
to the ground to such an extent that they appeared as if a roller 
had been passed over them, and only 84000 Hhds. were produced 
in that year in Louisiana. We had to save for seed most of our 
plant canes, and in ’57 and ’58 we made medium crops, but in ‘59- 
’60 and ’61 very heavy crops. In 1861, the commencement of the 
“Civil War”, I commenced to build my present residence; the con- 
tract for which was given to Mr. Belfort Marionneaux for the sum 
of $8000.00 which sum was paid when the building was finished 
in 1862. When I built the Sugar House in ’47 the machinery build- 
ing and evaporating apparatus cost $10000. In 1867 I put up a 
drainer that cost me $3500 and built a levee around the Plantation 
over two miles long and its highest point seven feet high. Even 
with this protection I was several times over flowed especially by 
the breaking of the Hickey levee in West Baton Rouge. In 1880 
I had paid up the last dollar of my indebtedness, and by the over 
flow of that year I again lost my crop and became again in debt to 
the amount of some $4000. I became so discouraged by these re- 
peated over flows that I determined to abandon the country and 
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go and live in Florida where I lived for eighteen months, having 
built up a new home that cost me $8000. I soon found out that 
Florida was no place for me and returned to my home in Louisiana, 
and found my plantation almost a wreck, & from September 1885 
until the year 1894 we raised crops of cane and paid off our debts 
both here, and in Florida. From that year to this we have quit the 
cultivation of cane, the price of sugar being so low that it would 
not pay us to cultivate the staple any longer. Then I commenced 
cultivating corn on a large scale, to raise hogs and pay taxes also 
for a living & never quit this business until this year, the fall of 
1898. For the last two years I have rented most of the land to 
laborers @ $4.00 the arpe. and have succeeded again with great 
economy to pay our debts. I find now that we have to quit renting 
for cotton, the staple paying from 4 to 41% cts. per. lb. When I 
came down this Bayou fifty two years ago, I owned only 480 arpents 
of land on our lower line; in from ten to fourteen years I had in- 
creased my frontage on this Bayou from six arpents to twenty eight 
arpents up as far as Mr. Chas. Kleinpeters’ home above me, and 
had expended $12700 for lands alone, which added to the $7500 
which I had already paid for the Treville land of 480 arpents made 
$20500, and then I entered 50 acres of swamp 


[The account ends abruptly at this point. ] 
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THE LETTERS OF JUDAH PHILIP BENJAMIN TO AMBROSE 


DUDLEY MANN, MINISTER OF THE CONFEDERACY 
TO BELGIUM AND SPECIAL COMMISSIONER TO 
THE VATICAN, TOGETHER WITH THE COR- 
RESPONDENCE WITH THE POPE. 


Edited by JAMES A. PADGETT 


INTRODUCTION 


Judah Philip Benjamin was born in St. Thomas or St. Croix 
in the West Indies on August 6, 1811, of Jewish extraction. His 
parents had departed from England for New Orleans, but since the 
British had blockaded that port they stopped at the island where 
Judah was born. They did not remain long on the island, but moved 
to Wilmington, North Carolina, and later to Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, where their son grew to young manhood, and received his 
early education. At the age of fourteen he entered Yale College, 
but after remaining in the institution for three years, he withdrew 
before graduation. He soon moved to New Orleans with his parents, 
where he taught school, studied law, practiced law and engaged in 
writing. Between 1832 and 1840 he was a struggling young law- 
yer, but his reports of cases in the Supreme Court of the Territory 
of Orleans and of the State of Louisiana brought him prominence. 
And the formation of the firm, Slidell, Benjamin, and Conrad in 
1840, his able advocacy in the Constitutional Convention of 1844- 
1845 that only native-born citizens should be eligible for the gov- 
ernorship of Louisiana, and his work as counsel for the United 
States Commission which was appointed in 1847 to investigate the 
Spanish land titles under which the early California settlers claimed 
their property, gave him an enviable reputation. Upon his return 
he was admitted to practice before the United States Supreme Court 
and moved his residence to Washington, where he did a large busi- 
ness before that court.? | 

He soon became wealthy, bought a sugar plantation, and pre- 
pared to spend his life in ease; but the failure of a friend whose 
note he had endorsed for sixty thousand dollars resulted in the loss — 
of his plantation and forced him to return to his legal business.* 
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He entered the state legislature as a Whig in 1844, where he 
remained until the following year. And when he entered the United 
States Senate in 1852 he was still a Whig. He remained in this body 
until 1861, and like most of the other Southern Whig leaders, joined 
the Democratic party after the Whig party disappeared from the 
scene. He and John Slidell withdrew from the Senate on Febru- 
ary 4, 1861, after Louisiana had left the Union, and in the same 
month he became Attorney General for the Confederacy. He did 
not have an opportunity to display his legal ability in this position, 
for on September 17, 1861, Jefferson Davis transferred him to the 
War Department. Here the tragedy of his life began. For months 
there -had been a secret competition of the northern and southern 
agents to corner the munitions markets in Europe. Benjamin’s 
predecessor, Leroy P. Walker, had failed miserably to equip the 
southern armies with supplies from abroad. Such arms as were 
purchased were ruinously interrupted by the northern blockade, 
and the credit of the Confederacy was not equal to the need. The 
real condition of the War Department was not known when Ben- 
jamin took it over, and the policy of the Confederate government | 
was to refuse to take the people into its confidence. When, early 
in 1862, Roanoke Island and forts Henry and Donelson fell to the 
enemy, the Secretary of War became the center of attack. He was 
accused of having failed to equip the army properly and of having 
disregarded urgent appeals for more ammunition. A motion was 
made in the House of Representatives, asserting that Benjamin had 
not the confidence of the people nor of the army, and requesting 
his retirement from the War Office. 


By this time Benjamin and Davis had become intimate friends, 
and while Congress was investigating the conduct of Benjamin, 
Davis appointed him to the position of Secretary of State, recently 
made vacant by the resignation of R. M. T. Hunter. Meantime the 
committee reported that Benjamin was responsible for the defeat 
at Roanoke Island. It is hard to understand Benjamin, for he had 
an innate attitude towards government, was the sphinx of the Con- 
federacy, and could not understand the planter with his romantic 
mixture of individualism, class consciousness and ideal patriotism.*® 
However, Davis gave him much work to do outside of his own 
Department, and he was soon recognized as the brains of the Con- 
federacy. His habit was to begin work at eight in the morning, 

* Idem. 


5 Idem. 
® Dictionary of American Biography, II, 182-184. 
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and often he did not let up until two o’clock the next morning. He 
was just the opposite of the over-strained, over-sensitive Davis, and 
was always calm and smiling, thus becoming the chief mainstay of 


_ his afflicted chief. No other southern leader saw the government 


with the same objective, with the same relentless detachment that 
Benjamin did. He saw that the war could not be won on the basis 
of slaveholding and state rights. He, early in the struggle, saw the 
advantage of using the Negro as a weapon and working out a new 
system of relations between the two races; but his ideas were either 
ignored or accepted too late.’ | 


In 1862, realizing that the only road to success lay through 
European assistance, he appointed Edwin de Leon as Confederate 
agent to England and the continent, with $25,000 to be used as a 
secret fund for enlightening European public opinion.® 


Early in 1865 he pictured the situation of the army of Lee, and 
told Congress that the Negroes should be armed; and after the 
Peace Conference of early 1865, he affirmed that the Confederacy 
would accept nothing short of independence.® Although mistrusted, 
censured, investigated, condemned in Congress, in the press, and by 
the civilians and the army, Benjamin, the ablest, the most versatile, 
and the most consistent of all of Davis’ civil counsellors, remained 
premier until the bitter end, sanguine and serene in bearing through 
all changes of fortune and misfortune.’ 


Benjamin left Richmond in the President’s party, but below 
Charlotte, North Carolina, he left the party before it was overtaken 
at Irvinsville by Fedral cavalry. He escaped off the coast of Florida 
in an open boat for the Bahamas, proceeded from there to Bermuda, 
and finally reached Liverpool in September, 1865,11 On January 
13, 1866, he entered Lincoln’s Inn as a student, supporting himself 
meanwile by newspaper work. He made rapid progress in his new 
home. In 1869 he became a “Palatine silk”, being made a Queen’s 
Council for the County Palatine of Lancaster, and in January, 1872, 
his arguments in Rankin vs. Potter, his first case in the House of 
Lords, so impressed the Lord Chancellor, Lord Hatherley, that a 
patent of precedence was issued to Benjamin. In an incredibly 
short time he had established himself without a superior in appeal 
cases, and he had so much work that he could not attend to all of 

7 Ibid., II, 184; National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, TV, 285. 
History of the United States, IV, 356. 


10 James Schouler, History of the United States, VI, 89. 
11 National Oyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 285. 
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it.12 Between June, 1872, and December, 1882, he appeared in no 
less than 136 of the great cases in Great Britain."* Failing health 
compelled him to retire, which was the occasion of a farewell ban- 
quet in the hall of the Inner Temple on June 30, 1883. - He moved 
to Paris where his wife and daughter resided, but his health 
declined rapidly until his death on May 8, 1884." 


Ambrose Dudley Mann was born at Hanover Court House, 
Virginia, on April 26, 1801, and died in Paris in November, 1889. 
He was educated in the Virginia schools and at West Point, resign- 
ing just before graduation day to prevent having to enter the army. 
He then entered the legal profession and engaged in politics.“ In 
1842 he became United States agent to Bremen, Germany, and in 
1846 he was given powers as a special commissioner to all the 
German states except Prussia, for the purpose of negotiating com- 
mercial treaties..° He made treaties with Hanover, Oldenburg, 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and others; and upon his recommendation, 
Polk, in 1848, recognized the German government at Frankfort."’ 
In 1849 he was made special agent to the Kossuth government in 
Hungary, with power to extend recognition if events should warrant 
it. He found this government prostrate, but when the Austrian 
government learned of his mission she protested, saying that the 
mission was unfriendly. This forced Webster to make a spirited 
reply, in which he denied that the visit was unfriendly, asserted the 
right of the American people to sympathize with the efforts of any 
nation to acquire liberty, and compared conditions in Austria with 
those in the United States.1* In 1850 Mann was transferred to 
Switzerland as minister, where he negotiated a general convention 
of friendship and reciprocity with that confederation. Upon his 
return to the United States he became Assistant Secretary of State, 
in which capacity he served from 1853 to 1856.'® 


‘He became much interested in the South and the Southern 
Rights party, worked and wrote for the economic independence of 
_ the South, and urged a direct steamship line between southern ports 
and Europe. His advocacy of this direct trade and of fast boats 
for southern waters led Virginia in 1858 to incorporate a company 


IV, 285; Dictionary of American Biography, II, 184-185. 


18 Idem. 

14 Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 235; Biographical Directory of 
wg 16 Dictionary of American B aphy, XII, 239-240. 

16 Jbid., XII, 239; Appleton, ia of American Biography, IV, 190. 


17 Idem. 
18 Senate Executive Documents, 31 Cong., 2 Sess., No. 9, p. 7; Theodore Clarke Smith, 
Parties and Slavery, 76-78. 
19 Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 239-240; Appleton, op. cit., IV, 190. 
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for that purpose. His ideas were very popular with Yancey, Ham- 
mond, DeBow, and others, who urged the casting off of southern 
vassalage to northern industry and commerce. On account of his 
interest in the South, he was selected in 1861 as a joint commis-. 
sioner with Yancey and Rost and later as associate commissioner 
with Mason and Slidell.?° 


He was an expert in trade and commerce, but he side a very 
poor diplomat. He was credulous, lacking in penetration, and never 
did understand the drift of affairs. His very extensive diplomatic 
correspondence is characterized by ponderous and bombastic 
phrases and sophomoric sentiments.” During the first year he 
resided in London, and then for three years he was in Belgium 
courting the friendship of Leopold who was already friendly to the 
Confederacy. However, he did succeed in influencing the press in 
Great Britain and Belgium in 1861 for the Confederacy, when there 
were no propaganda agents for the South in Europe. He went to 
the Vatican in 1863-64 and procured the aid of the Pope in checking 
the recruiting of Irish and German Catholics by the Federal govern- 
ment. The Pope expressed horror at Europe being used to furnish 
cannon-fodder for America, and he attempted to stop it; but there 
was no decrease in the number who left manage for the bounty in 
America.?? 


After the overthrow of the Confederacy Mann remained in 
France, where he wrote his Memoirs and died in Paris, without 
returning to his native land.” 


To A. Dudley Mann* 

No. 1. 

Department of State, 

Richmond, April 5th 1862. 
Sir: 
The inauguration of the Permanent Government of the Con- 
federate States having taken place in accordance with the'Constitu- 
tion and the laws on the 22nd February last, the President deter- 
mined to make certain changes in his Cabinet, and the Department 
of State was confided to my charge. The Cabinet was formed on 


20 Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 240; Appleton, op. cit., 190. 
21 Jdem. Mann wrote 119 long des espatches to Benjamin, besides aad letters.—Civil War 
Papers, Library of Congress, Mann Fo 
of American Biography, XII, 240; Appleton, op. eit., IV, 190. 
em 
24 James M. Mason Papers, Library of Congress. This is a copy of the despatch sent to 
A. Dudley Mann and also sent to Mason. = 
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the 19th ulto, and is constituted as follows, viz: Cabinet: J. P. 
Benjamin” of La., Secretary of State, C. G. Memminger”® of So. Ca. 
(Secretary of) Treasury, Thos. H. Watts?? of Ala., Attorney Gen- 
eral, Geo. W. Randolph”* of Va., Secretary of War, S. R. Mallory”® 
of Fla., Secretary of Navy, J. H.. Reagan® of Texas, Post Master 
Gen. All of these gentlemen have entered on the discharge of their 
duties, except Hon. Thos. H. Watts who has not yet arrived in 
Richmond. 


25 See Introduction. 


26 Christopher Gustavus Memminger (June 9, 1803—March 7, 1888) was born in Wurtem- 
burg, Germany; but his mother emigrated to South Carolina soon after the birth of her son 
and the death of her husband in the army. His mother died when he was four years old and 
he was sent to an orphanage until he was eleven when Thomas Bennett took him into his 
home. He graduated at South Carolina College in 1819; studied law and made rapid progress 
in his profession; opposed nullification; entered the legislature in 1836; and became commis- 
sioner of schools for Charleston, which position he held for more than thirty years after 1855. 
He served on the board of South Carolina College for thirty-two years. He was a conservative 
Deinocrat, but by 1860 he favored secession, and was a member of the secession convention, 
as well as chairman of the committee that adopted the provisional constitution for the con- 
federacy at Montgomery. He was Secretary of the Treasury, but was a strong believer in 
sound money. He was greatly criticised for the condition of the finances, so on June 15, 1864, 
he resigned and retired to his farm at Plat Rock, North Carolina. He was pardoned in 1867 
and then returned to Charleston to practice law. In 1868 he organized a company for the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid and super-phosphates. After the war he was much interested 
in schools for both races.—Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 527-528. 


27 Thomas Hill Watts (January 3, 1819—September 16, 1892) was born in Alabama 
Territory where he had few advantages, but he agreed with his father to accept money for his 
education in lieu of any future claim on the estate. He graduated at the University of Vir- 
ginia in 1839; was admitted to the bar; served in the state legislature in 1842,1844,1845,1849, 
and in the senate in 1853; was defeated for Congress in 1856 on the Know Nothing ticket; 
was a strong Union man, but became a secessionist when Lincoln was elected. He was a 
member of the Alabama convention in 1861; colonel of the seventeenth Alabama regiment, 
which he organized; resigned from the army and became Attorney General on April 9, 1862; 
became Governor of Alabama in 1863; opposed encroachment of the constitution of the state 
and the impressment of private property; was sent to a northern prison in 1865, but was 
pardoned in 1868; and returned to Montgomery, where he continued his interest in public 
welfare and in the Baptist Church.—Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 557. 


28 George Wythe Randolph (March 10, 1818-April 3, 1867) was born at Monticello, the 
home of his maternal grandfather; was sent to Boston for his education after the death of 
Jefferson; at the age of thirteen he joined the navy for six years; entered the pee gs of 
Virginia at the age of nineteen, where he was a student for two years; and then studied law. 
He was a delegate to the Peace Convention in 1861, and was for separation; was commander 
of the Howitzers in 1861; and then became colonel and later brigadier general in the army. 
On March 22, 1862, he became Secretary of War in the place of Judah P. Benjamin; oe! 
Jefferson Davis of trying to dominate ; and resigned on November 15, 1862. He then 
a commission in the field; went to France on account of his health, for he had tuberculosis; 

d returned to Virginia after the close of the war, where he died.—Dictionary of American 
graphy, XV, 358-359. 

29 Stephen Russell Mallory (c. 1813-November 9, 1873) was born on Trinidad Island, of 
a Oonnecticut father; moved to the United States about 1814, and lived in Florida and the West 
Indies; was sent to school at Mobile, Alabama, and to Nazareth, Pennsylvania; became inspec- 
tor of customs at Key West, Florida, in 1833; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 
1840; and was elec a delegate to the Nashville Convention of 1850, but did not attend. He 
was elected to the United States Senate in 1851 and 1857; refused to go to Spain as minister 
in 1858; resigned from the Senate in 1861, after Florida seceded, but worked for Be aay, and 
became Secretary of the Navy in February, 1861. He was an expert on naval affairs; sent 
James H. North to England to procure iron-clad ships; had John Mercer Brooke build the 
Merrimac-Virginia; had the Mississippi almost completed at New Orleans, but he had to have 
her burned to prevent her falling into the hands of the Federals; was imprisoned in 1865; and 
returned to Florida after his e.— Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 224-226. 


80 John Henninger Reagan (October 8, 1818-March 6, 1905) was born in Tennessee; 
engaged in many kinds of occupations; moved to Natchez, and in 1839 emigrated to Texas, 
where he became a surveyor; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1848; was colonel 
of the militia in 1846; was sent to the legislature in 1847; became district judge in 1852; 
and served in Congress from 1856 to 1861. He was in the state convention of 1861, and voted 
for secession; became Postmaster General of the Confederacy on March 6, 1861, and was 
acting Secretary of the for a short time near the close of the war; was the only 
member of the Cabinet taken with Davis, and was sent to prison; served in Congress from 
1875 to 1887; went to the Senate in 1887; resigned to become Texas railway commissioner in 
1891; and retired to vate life in ee ee Oyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 
201-202; Dictionary of American Biography, , 432-434. 
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In assuming the charge of this department under the Perma- 
nent Government it is deemed expedient to keep the archives sepa- 
rate from those of the Provincial Government. Hence a new series 
of numbers will be commenced in the despatches, and this is number 
“one”. 


The last despatch of my predecessor bears date of the 8th 
February, and I deem it useful for your information to give a brief 
sketch of the salient events which have occured since that period, 
and shall henceforth endeavor to keep you promptly advised of the 
current history of public affairs. If possible, you shall also be sup- 
plied with files of Southern newspapers. 


The reverses to our arms at Forts Henry and Donelson, and 
at Roanoke Island are of course known to you, but the nature and 
extent of these disasters have doubtless been so exaggerated by the 
Northern Press that a correct summary may be of use. 


Fort Henry. Fort Henry an open earth work situated on the 
banks of the Tennessee, mounting eleven guns, was on the 8th day 
of February attacked by a fleet of the enemy’s gun-boats, seven in 
number and mounting fifty-four guns, while their transports landed 
an army of twelve thousand men with a view to the capture of our 
small force of less than three thousand, stationed there for the de- 
fence of the batteries. The contest was at once seen to be so unequal 
as to leave nothing to be done but to withdraw with the least possi- 
ble loss. Under these circumstances Gen. Tilghman*! in command 
of the Fort determined to hold it with some eighty men to the last 
moment in order to cover the retreat of the army. This object was 
effected and the forces were marched in safety across the land to 
Fort Donelson on the Cumberland river without loss. Gen. Tilgh- 
man after sustaining the bombardment of the battery for several 
hours, and having had all his guns dismounted except four was 
compelled to surrender with the few men, less than sixty in number, 
who remained to serve the guns. 


Fort Donelson. Fort Donelson situated on the bank of the 
Cumberland river was a work of much greater importance than 


31 Lloyd was born in Maryland in 1816 and died near Vicksburg, Mississippi, 
on May 16, 1863. He graduated at West Point in 1836; was commissioned second lieutenant 
on July 4, 1836, but resigned on September 20, to become a civil engineer; was division 
engineer of the Baltimore and Susquehanna railway from 1836 to 1887; of the Eastern Shore 
railway of Maryland, 1838-1839; and of the Baltimore and Ohio railway from 1839 to 1840. 
He served in the Mexican War; was the principal assistant engineer of the Panama division 
of the Isthmus railway, and was engineer of the Southern railway until 1859. He joined the 
army in 1861; was commissioned a brigadier-general in 1862; surrendered in February of that 
year at Fort Henry; was exchanged in July; and was killed in the battle of Champion Hill.— 
Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, VI, 117. 
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Fort Henry, and covered the approach to Nashville, which as you 
are aware is accessible to boats of large class at high water. Gen. 
A. 8S. Johnston*? commanding the Western Department was fully 
aware of this position and lost no time nor did he spare any effort 
for its defence. His whole force however, then stationed at Bowl- 
ing Green was nominally but 30,000 men, and in effective force not 
more than 24,000. He had in his front Gen. Buell** with an army 
of 60,000 men, while Fort Donelson was threatened by the army of 
Gen. Grant** with a like number and by the gun-boat fleet of the 
enemy flushed with its recent success at Fort Henry. The fall of 
the latter fort had already rendered imperative the abandonment 
of Bowling Green as the possession by the enemy of the Tennessee 
River cut off the army of Gen. Johnston from that of Gen. Polk® 
at Columbus, thus leaving it free to the enemy to attack either divi- 
sion with his entire force. Under these difficult circumstances 
Gen. Johnston sent to the aid of Fort Donelson rather more than 
one half of his small army, retaining the remainder to cover the 
withdrawal of his stores and munitions of war, and to check the 
advance of Gen. Buell and prevent his direct march on Nashville. 
After four days’ desperate combat, during which the enemy’s gun- 
boat fleet was greatly damaged, defeated and driven back, the con- 


32 Albert Sidney Johnston was born in Kentucky on Febru 3, 1803, and died as result 
of wounds near Pittsburg Landing, Tennessee, on April 6, 1862. He made a fine record in the 
Federal — but opposed secession. However, he resigned when Texas left the Union, and 
joined the Confederate army. He did excellent fighting in the Confederate army until he 
received his mortal wound and was carried from the field. He was first buried in New Orleans, 
ei nent a later removed to Austin, Texas.—Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 

33 Don Carlos Buell (March 23, 1818-November 19, 1898) was born in Ohio; graduated 
at West Point; fought in the Mexican War; became brigadier-general on May 17, 1861, after 
serving for a short time as colonel; became major-general on March 21, 1862, and did good 
fighting in Tennessee. His failure to pursue Bragg in October, 1862, led to an investigation, 
and he was finally dismissed as a major-general of volunteers. He resigned on June 1, 1864. 
Grant recommended his restoration, but it was not acted upon.—Dictionary of American 
Biography, III, 240-241. 

84 Ulysses S. Grant (April 27, 1822-July 25, 1885) graduated at West Point; served with 
distinction in the Mexican War; was forced to resign from the army in July, 1854, on account 
of es for six years he lived on sixty acres of land just outside of St. Louis, given Mrs. 
Grant by her father; but they were years of obscurity, poverty, and failure. His farm income 
being small, he cut cord-wood and hauled it to St. Louis on his cart; failed as a bill collector; 
failed to secure place as county engineer; failed as auctioneer and real estate salesman; and in 
the winter of 1859 he walked the streets of St. Louis offering to do anything, even to act as a 
teamster to New Mexico; and finally he went to Galena, Illinois, and clerked in his father’s 
leather and saddle shop at $66 per month. As soon as Lincoln called for troops he jumped 
into the war and made an undying reputation for himself.—National Cyclopaedia of American 
Biography, IV, 1-12. 

35 Leonidas Polk (April 10, 1806-June 14, 1864) was born at Raleigh, N. C.; entered 
University of N. C. in 1821, but withdrew in 1823 to enter West Point, where he graduated 
in 1827; being deeply religious, he soon resigned from army and entered Virginia ecological 
Seminary; was ordained deacon April 9, 1830, and priest in May, 1831; made missionary 
bishop of the Southwest in 1838, and bishop of Louisiana in 1841; operated a large sugar 
— on Bayou Lafourche; was a leader in founding of University of the South just 

fore the Civil War; appointed major-general in Confederate army June 25, 1861; occupied 
Columbus, Ky., in September, 1861, thus injuring Confederate cause in that state; fought in 


| 
| 
battle of Shiloh; was with | in 1862; 
October 10, 1862; had trouble with Bragg, his superior; and was killed in the battle of Pine 
Mountain.—Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 39-40. 4 
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stant reinforcements of fresh troops by which our small army was 
incessantly assailed, leaving them not an instant’s repose, finally 
succeeded in reducing them to such a state of physical exhaustion, 
that a surrender was deemed unavoidable; and although a consid- 
erable body of our men made good their escape, together with Gens. 
Floyd** and Pillow,*? the two senior Generals, the enemy succeeded 
in capturing the remainder of the force, between six and seven 
thousand in number, together with Gen. Buckner** and a large 
number of commissioned officers. The victory was dearly bought 
as the loss of the enemy in killed, wounded and prisoners (the 
latter taken in a victorious sortie) can not have been less than 
5000 men. 


Fall of Nashville. The capture of Fort Donelson necessarily 
involved the fall of Nashville which was soon after taken possession 
of by the enemy, who have since remained masters of the Northern 
part of Central Tennessee. 


Columbus evacuated. These operations rendered the evacua- 
tion of Columbus a military necessity, its position on the Mississippi 
river being too far North to permit our shattered forces to maintain 
it against a land attack from the combined forces of the enemy, 
and the armament was accordingly withdrawn and the evacuation 
conducted with entire success, while a new position was assumed at 
Island No. 10, situated about twenty miles above New Madrid. 


Concentration at Corinth. In the mean time Gen. Johnston, 
reassembling, reorganising the scattered remnants of the army of 
Fort Donelson, and uniting with a small division under Gen. Crit- 


%¢ John Buchanan Floyd (June 1, 1806-August 26, 1863) was born and reared in Vir- 
ginia; studied law; emigrated to Arkansas as a cotton planter; and later returned to Virginia. 
He served in the legislature; was elected governor in 1848: became a agg of War under 
Buchanan, and sent many arms and munitions to the South before secession. On December 29, 
1860, he resigned as Secretary of War; raised a brigade after the secession of Virginia; was 
sent into Tennessee; withdrew his brigade from Fort Donelson, for which he was removed by 
Davis; was made major-general by the legislature of Virginia two months later; but broken in 
health he soon died.—Dictionary of American Biography, VI, 482-484. 


*7 Gideon Johnson Pillow (June 8, 1806-October 6, 1878) was educated at the University 
of Nashville; studied law; served as brigadier-general in the Mexican War; was raised to major- 
general on April 13, 1847; returned to his law practice in Tennessee after the close of the 
war; attended the Nashville Convention as a conservative; and received twenty-five votes for 
the vice-presidency at the Democratic convention in 1852. He became a major-general in 
Tennessee on May 9, 1861, and brigadier-general on July 9, 1861; escaped at Fort Donelson 
and was then relieved of his command; later served under Beauregard; and was then chief of 
eonscripts in the Western Department.—<Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 20. 

88 Simon Bolivar Buckner (April 1, 1823-January 8, 1914) graduated at West Point in 
1844; took part in the Mexican War; was an instructor at West Point before and after the 
_ Mexican War; was superintendent of the construction of the Chicago customhouse; sided with 
the South in the war; urged his people in Kentucky to ally with the South; surrendered to 
Grant at Fort Donelson; was exchanged in anges, 1862; returned to the army in Tennessee; 
became a weg oe me and surrendered with Kirby Smith at Baton Rouge on May 26, 1865. 
am vy a Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 440; Dictionary of American Biography, 
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tenden,*® has succeeded in accomplishing one of the most masterly 
movements of the war. Anticipating the enemy, who by their 
enormous fleet of transports on the Cumberland and Tennessee have 
the means of rapid concentration in large masses, and in opposition 
to the advice of all his officers, he succeeded by a forced march 
across the country in moving his forces with all their baggage train 
and supplies to Decatur in Alabama, which he reached just in time 
to find himself in front of the enemy who had endeavored by a 
rapid ascent of the Tennessee river to place themselves between 
him and the army of Gen. Polk, now commanded by Gen. Beaure- 
gard.*° This movement has united into one grand army, the forces 
of Gen. Johnston, the army which evacuated Columbus now com- 
manded by Gen. Beauregard, and a third force of about 10,000 men, 
under Gen. Bragg*! withdrawn from Pensacola. These with large 
reinforcements from the States of Louisiana, Alabama and Missis- 
sippi constitute an army that can not now number less than 80,000 
men, concentrated at Corinth, Miss., near which point a great battle 
is hourly impending. 

Island No. 10. In the mean time our position at Island No. 10 
fortified and reinforced, has been the object of unremitting assault 
from the enemies’ gun-boat and mortar fleet, but after fifteen days 
incessant firing, accompanied with no appreciable loss to us, and 
considerable damage to their fleet, they seem to have abandoned 
in despair the effort to descend the Mississippi River by forcing 
the passage, and to be now awaiting the operations of the land 
forces. 


8® George Bibb Crittenden (March 20, 1812-November 27, 1880) graduated at West Point | 


in 1832; took part in the Black Hawk War: resigned from the army in 1833; took part in the 
Texas revolution in 1835; was made prisoner at Meir and kept in Mexico City nearly a year; 
served in the Mexican War, where he was breveted major; was made a lieutenant-colonel on 
December 30, 1856; became a brigadier-general and major- general in the Confederate army; 
and in November, 1861, was made commander of the forces in southeast Kentucky and East 
Tennessee. On January 18, 1862, he ordered an attack on General Thomas at Fishing 
and his forces were materially damaged the next day; was censured for making the attack and 
— —— h and kept under suspension until November; and then he soon resigned from the 
He later served as volunteer on the staff of Genéral John 8. Williams. After the war 
he be seternen to Frankfort, where he served as state librarian from 1867 to 1871.—Appleton, 
Oyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 10. 

40 Pierre Gustave Toutant ane ard (May 28, 1818-Febru 20, 1893) graduated at 
West Point in 1838; served in the Mexican War; was made commander at Charleston and fired 
on Sumter; was second in command in Tennessee under Johnston, whose place he took when 
Johnston was killed; became a general in 1862; surrendered with Joseph E. Johnston in North 
Carolina in April 1865; and returned to Louisiana where he engaged in business after the 

war.—Appleton, Oyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 210-211. 

41 Braxton Bragg (March 22, 1817-September 27, 1876) —— at West Point in 1887; 

took pert in the Seminole and Mexican wars; became a major in 1855; resigned in 1856 and 

joined the Confederate army as brigadier- general in 1861; became one in 

1862: and general after the death of A. 8. Johnston. After the battle of Pe October 

8, 1862, he was placed under arrest, but was soon restored; fought many bat in the South- 

west and in Tennessee after this; became chief engineer for Alabama after the war; was 

superintendent in improving Mobile bay; and spent most of his time. in retirement after the 
war.—Appleton, Oyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 355-856. 
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Roanoke Island. The fall of Roanoke Island occurred on the 
8th February. It yielded to the combined attack of a fleet of gun- 
boats and an army of 10,000 men, which succeeded in effecting a 
landing and forcing the capitulation of our troops, about 25,000 in 
number. This disaster derives its importance from the basis thus 
afforded to the enemy (commanding as he does the navigation of 
the Pamlico and Albemarle Sounds) for concentrating forces for 
expeditions against the coast of North Carolina, but chiefly for an 
attack on Norfolk in the rear. The gathering forces of the enemy 
on the Peninsula in the neighborhood of Fortress Monroe, and the 
strong reinforcements pouring incessantly through Hatteras Inlet 
to the aid of Gen. Burnside,*? indicate an intention to spare no effort 
for the capture of Richmond, and we are hourly in anticipation of 
heavy engagements in the neighborhood. 


Newbern & Washington taken. The army of Gen. Burnside 
after the capture of Roanoke Island has made two further captures, 
viz. the towns of Newbern and Washington in No. Ca. At the 
latter place there was no defence, the town being quite insignificant, 
the population not exceeding 1200 or 1500 souls; but at Newbern 
a very gallant defence was made by about 4000 men against the 
combined fleet and army of the enemy, and although our forces 
were compelled to retreat, the loss of the enemy can not have fallen 
short of 1500, while the results of the capture of the town are 
unimportant. 

Condition of public feeling. It is most gratifying to observe 
that the series of disasters of which I have just given you an im- 
partial narration, have had the most beneficial effect on the temper, 
tone and spirit of our people. The long inaction to which we have 
been condemned by the inferiority of our forces have produced its 
usual effects on our troops. A feeling of listlessness; a growing 
belief that there would be little more fighting; the irksomeness of 
camp life when unvaried by active service; the prevalence of camp 
diseases ; the desire to revisit home and family; all have combined 
to produce a state of things under which our army was wasting 
away, and the spirit of volunteering had almost died out. The 
change has been magical. Our people are alive to the magnitude 
of the contest. A stern and resolute spirit is manifested far more 


*2 Ambrose Everett Burnside (May 23, 1824-September 3, 1881) graduated at West Point: 
served in the last part of the Mexican War; resigned in November, 1852; invented a breech- 
loading rifle, but went bankrupt; and entered the Civil War at its beginning and took an 
active part in it. He resigned from the army on April 15, 1865; was Governor of Rhode Island 
in 1866, 1867, 1868, and declined a fourth term; devoted his time to railroad interests: and 
was elected to the Senate in 1875 and again in 1880.—Appleton, Oyclopaedia of American 
Biography, I, 462-463. 
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promising than the unreflecting enthusiasm under which the vol- 
unteers first rushed to the standard. The whole people are at war 
with our deadly foes. Nothing is wanted but an ample supply of 
arms and munitions to place on foot the most formidable array 
of modern times. Entire confidence in the result of the contest is 
felt to the very core of the national heart, and you need not enter- 
tain not the slightest hesitation in giving every assurance that this 
contest can by no possibility, and under no stress of human power, 
end in aught but final separation between the contending parties. 
The temper of Congress can not be better evinced than by the fol- 
lowing resolution, unanimously adopted on the 5th March. 


“Whereas the United States are waging war with the Confed- 
erate States with the avowed purpose of compelling the latter to re- 
unite with them under the same Constitution and Government; and 
whereas, the waging of war with such an object is in direct opposi- 
tion to the sound Republican maxim that “all government rests upon 
the consent of the governed”’, and can only tend to consolidation in 
the General Government, and the consequent destruction of the 
rights of the States; and whereas, this result being attained, the 
two sections can only exist together in the relation of the oppressor 
and the oppressed, because of the great preponderance of power in 
the Northern Section, coupled with dissimilarity of interests, and 
whereas, we, the representatives of the people of the Confederate 
States, in Congress assembled, may be presumed to know the senti- 
ments of said people, having just been elected by them; therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress do solemnly declare and publish 
to the world that it is the unalterable determination of the Con- 
federate States (in humble reliance upon Almighty God) to suffer 
all the calamities of the most protracted war, but that they will 
never, on any terms, politically affiliate with a people who are guilty 
of an invasion of their soil and the butchering of their citizens.” 


Naval Victory. The sole important success obtained by us 
during the period embraced by this despatch is the naval victory in 
Hampton Roads, on the 8th and 9th Ulto., of which full details were 
given in the despatch of the Assistant Secretary, then Secretary ad 
interim, under date of 13th March. 


Battle of Pea Ridge. Far up in North Western Arkansas, there 
was fought on the 6th, 7th and 8th of March one of the most ob- 
stinate battles recorded in history, the result of which, although 
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highly creditable to our arms, can scarcely be claimed as a victory. 
Gen. Van Dorn ** in command of the trans-Mississippi Department 
having succeeded in effecting a junction between the forces of Gen. 
McCulloch** and those of Gen. Price*® who had retreated from Mis- 
souri before overwhelming numberd determined to give battle to 
the enemy, notwithstanding the great disparity in army and equip- 
ment of the two forces. The numbers on the two sides did not vary 
materially, being near 30,000 each. But our troops were principally 
armed with shot guns, squirrel rifles, (as they are called by the 
country people) and in many instances not even with these, but 
only with such rude weapons as the men could hastily fashion for 
themselves. The first day’s combat resulted in driving the enemy 
from their position by a desperate charge, ending near dark, and 
our troops slept on the battle-field. But we lost precious lives. 
Gen. McCulloch and, his second in command, Gen. McIntosh** both 
fell at the head of their columns, and Col. Hebert commanding the 
Louisiana troops was wounded and made prisoner. The combat 
was renewed next day by a fresh attack from our army on the 
enemy who had again assumed a strong position some two or three 
miles, beyond the battle-field of the first day. The result of this 
second attack was less favorable, owing to the discouragement pro- 
duced in one wing of the army by the loss of their generals; and 
the combat ended by the withdrawal of each party from the field. 
The enemy retreated into Missouri, and our generals after giving 
the needful repose to their troops, advanced eastward with a view 
of co-operating, for the defence of the Mississippi river, with the 


*8 Earl Van Dorn (September 17, 1820-May 8, 1863) was born in Mississippi; graduated 
at West Point in 1842; served in the Mexican War, and in the Seminole War, 1849-1850; be- 
came major in 1860, after serving with distinction on the border of Texas; was appointed briga- 
dier-general of Mississippi state troops on January 31, 1861, and then major-general to succeed 
Jefferson Davis; was soon made colonel in the regular army and sent to Texas where he soon 
rose to brigadier-general, major-general, and commander of the trans-Mississippi division; and he 
fought and lost the battle at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, in March, 1862. He was defeated at Corinth 
by Rosecrans, but the investigation failed to prove him guilty. He was soon placed under 
Pemberton, and at Holly Springs he surprised and captured the Federal garrison and stores of 
great value. At Spring Hill, Tennessee, he was killed at his desk at his headquarters by a per- 
sonal enemy.—Dictionary of American Biography, XIX, 185-186. 

44 Ben McCulloch (November 11, 1811-March 7, 1862) served in the Texas revolution; 
settled in Gonzales; took part in the Mexican War; became ae ee gm on May 14, 1861; 
and was killed at Pea Ridge, Arkansas, by a sharpshooter. eneral McIntosh, the second in 
command, fell about the same time, and the army having no leader soon fled in disorder.— 
Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 1V, 97-98. 

45 Sterling Price (September 20, 1809-September 29, 1867) was born in Virginia; moved 
to Missouri after attending college and studying law; served in the state legislature and in Con- 
gress from 1845 to 1846; rose to the rank of brigadier-general in the Mexican War; was elected 
Governor of Missouri in 1852; and was driven into the Confederacy by politics. He fought at 
Wilson’s Creek in Missouri; captured 3000 federal troops at Lexington; retreated into Arkansas; 
was defeated in 1862 about Iuka and Corinth, Mississippi; went to Mexico at the close of the 
war; but returned to the United States and made his home in Missouri after 1866.—Dictionary 
of American Biography, XV, 216-217. 

46 James McQueen McIntosh (1828-March 7, 1862) graduated at West Point in 1849; 
served in the army until 1860, when he resigned; became a brigadier-general in the Confederate 
ah ep was killed at Pea Ridge, Arkansas.—-Appleton, Oyclopaedia of American Biography, 

124-125. 
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armies of Gens. Johnston and Beauregard. I subjoin the general 
order of the Commanding General in relation to the battle. 


“Headquarters of the Trans-Mississippi District, Van Buren, 
Ark. Mar. 16th 1862.” 


“The Major General commanding this district desires to ex- 
press to the troops his admiration of their conduct during the re- 
cent expedition against the enemy. Since leaving camp in Boston 
mountains they have been incessantly exposed to the hardships of 
a winter campaign, and have endured such privations as troops 
have rarely encountered. In the engagements of the 6th, 7th and 
8th insts. it was the fortune of the General commanding to be im- 
mediately with the Missouri division, and he can therefore bear 
personal testimony to their gallant bearing. From the noble vet- 
eran, who led them as long, to the gallant S. Churchill Clark, who 
fell while meeting the enemy’s last charge, the Missourians proved 
themselves devoted patriots and staunch soldiers. They met the 
enemy on his chosen positions and took them from him. They 
captured four of his cannon and many prisoners. They drove him 
from his field of battle and slept upon it. The victorious advance 
of McCulloch’s division upon the strong position of the enemy’s 
front was inevitably checked by the misfortunes which now sadden 
the hearts of our countrymen throughout the Confederacy. Mc- 
Culloch and McIntosh fell in the very front of the battle, and in 
the full tide of success. With them went down the confidence and 
hopes of their troops. No success can repair the loss of such lead- 
ers. It is only left to mourn their untimely fall; emulate their 
heroic courage, and avenge their death. You have inflicted upon 
the enemy a heavy blow. But we must prepare at once to march 
against him again. All officers and men must be dilligent in per- 
fecting themselves in knowledge of tactics and of camp discipline. 
The regulations of the army upon this subject must be rigidly en- 
forced. Officers will recite daily in tactics, and all must drill as 
many times daily as other duties will permit. In every company the 
prescribed roll calls will be made. The arms will be daily inspected, 
and a careful attention be given to neat police of the camp. 


“Commanders of brigades will publish and strictly enforce 
these orders. 
“By order of Major General Earl Van Dorn. 
Dabney H. Maury,‘7A.A.G.” 


47 Dehecr Herndon Maury (May 21, ert figeew 11, 1900) graduated at the University 
of Virginia in 1841 and at West Point in 1846; served in the Mexican War; was an instructor 
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Battle of Kernertown. On the 23rd March Major Gen. Jack- 
son*® commanding in the valley of Virginia made an attack of ex- 
traordinary vigor on a vastly superior force of the enemy. With 
a body of little more than 2500 men he impetuously assailed forces 
now known to have reached nearly 18000, kept them at bay for 
five hours, and when finally withdrawing towards night, he in- 
flicted on them a loss fully equal to the whole number of his forces, 
with a loss to his own troops not exceeding 300 men. Among the 
enemy’s wounded was Gen. Shields,*® whose arm is so shattered 
that it is reported an amputation has become necessary. 


Battle of Valverde. Far away, even in New Mexico the hos- 
tile forces are in collision. Gen. Sibley®® in command of our army 
has advanced with a view to the capture of Fort Craig and the 
liberation of the Territory from the presence of the Federal forces. 
We have news of a combat on the 21st February at Valverde about 
ten miles from Fort Craig, in which the enemy were thoroughly 
routed, all their field artillery captured by a desperate charge of 
the Texans, bowie-knife in hand, and at the last account the de- 
feated and disheartened enemy were shut up in Fort Craig, and 
our troops preparing to storm the works. 


Having thus placed you in possession of the military events of 
the last two months and the present condition of the campaign, I 
will treat of other matters in a separate despatch, and trust that no 


at West Point from 1847 to 1852; assistant adjutant-general in New Mexico from June 1, 1860, 
to may 24, 1861; and then became an adjutant-general in the Confederate army. After the battle 
of Pea Ridge he became brigadier-general and later major-general; fought until the close of the 
war; organized the Southern Historical Society in 1868: and went to Colombia as minister in 
1886.—Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, IV, 266. 


48 Thomas Jonathan Jackson (January 21, 1824-May 10, 1863) graauated at West Point 
in 1846; took part in the Mexican War; resigned from the army in 1851 to become professor at 
Virginia Military Institute; and joined the Confederate army and did excellent fighting in the 
East. On June 8, 1862, he repelled Fremont at Cross Keys, and crossing the Shenandoah during 
the night and early morning threw himself on the head of McDowell’s column near Port Republic 
and drove it from the field before Shields could render assistance or before Fremont could arrive. 
— wounded at Chancellorsville-—-Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 

1- 


‘9 James Shields (1810-June 1, 1879) was born in Ireland and died in Iowa. He moved 
to the United States in 1826; served in the Illinois legislature, as auditor, judge, land commis- 
sioner, and brigadier-general in the Mexican War; was made governor of Oregon in 1848; served 
as Senator from Illinois from 1849 to 1855; was Senator from Minnesota from May 12, 1858, 
to March 3, 1859; and settled in California. He was in Mexico as superintendent of a mine 
when the Civil War broke out, but he rushed to Washington where he was made a brigadier- 
general. He resigned on March 28, 1863; returned to California and then moved to Missouri; 
became a Senator from that state in 1879: and was the only man ever to represent three states 
in the Senate of the United States——Appleton. Cyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 509. 


5° Henry Hopkins Sibley (May 25, 1816-August 23, 1886) graduated at West Point in 1838: 
served in the Seminole War in Florida and in the Mexican War; took part in the Utah expedition 


and the Navajo expedition in 1860: and resigned on May 13, 1861, to enter the Confederate 

army. He was soon made brigadier-general and assigned to New Mexico; organized troops in 

West Texas; appeared at Fort Craig on February 16, 1862; and fought Colonel Edward R. S. 

Canby at Valverde, which drove the Federals out of the district of Albuquerque and Santa Fé; 

but in April he had to evacuate this territory. He served until the end of the war in various 

fields; in 1869 he became a ye ay under the Khedive of Egypt; and five years later 
n 


returned to the United States broken 
V, 520-521. 


health.—Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 
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future interruption in the correspondence of the department will 
require such lengthened narration. 


I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant 


J. P. Benjamin 
Sec. of State 


Hon. James M. Mason, 
Commissioner of the Confederate States &c, &c, &c. 
London. 


No. 1 
Department of State Richmond April 5, 1862 

Narrative of Military Events from the Fall of Fort Henry to the 
Battle of Valverde. 


To A. Dudley Mann * 
No. 2 
Department of State 
Richmond April 14th 1862. 


Sir: 

I take advantage of a delay in the departure of Mr. DeLeon 
who bears my despatches to Europe to add to the narrative con- 
tained in my despatch No 1, of the events of the war up to the 
present date. 


(Battle of Shiloh) I have unfeigned pleasure in informing you 
that on the 6th inst. our army in Western Tennessee obtained a 
signal triumph over the Federal forces, in the hard fought battle 
of Shiloh. The village of Shiloh is situated about three miles South 
West from the town of Pittsburg on the Tennessee river. By 
reference to your map you will find Savannah on the Tennessee, 
and Pittsburg is about four miles South of Savannah. 


The details of the battle are still too imperfect to enable me 
to give you as accurate a statement as I would desire. It is known 
however that early on the morning of the 6th. inst. our forces.» 
attacked the enemy’s intrenchments and after ten hours hard fight- 
ing routed him completely, driving him in disorder to the refuge 


51 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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of his gun boats and capturing a large number of guns, small 
arms and prisoners. The number of pieces of artillery captured is 
variously stated at from seventy to ninety, probably the smaller 
number. Three thousand prisoners including Genl. Prentiss ** and 
nearly two hundred commissioned officers have already been sent 
to Tuscaloosa in Alabama for safe keeping, and it is believed at 
least an equal number remains to be forwarded. The number of 
small arms taken exceeds ten thousand. It is difficult to overesti- 
mate the importance of this victory, which has put a disastrous 
check on any advance of the enemy down the Valley of the 
Mississippi. 

On the 7th the enemy, largely reinforced during the night by 
the junction of Genl. Buell’s corps of 30000 men, commenced a 
vigorous attack on our victorious but exhausted forces, but after 
three separate assaults which were repulsed with desperate deter- 
mination, the enemy were compelled to withdraw from the field, 
our troops retiring at the same time to their previous position, 
but retaining the great mass of the captured stores, supplies which 
fell into our hands on the 6th. Genl. Van Dorn’s forces amounting 
to 15000 men have just joined our army in Tennessee thus bring- 
ing it somewhat near to equality with the forces of the enemy. 


It is with deep sorrow that I inform you that the victory of 
the 6th was dearly paid for by the loss of the Commanding Gene- 
ral A. S. Johnston who fell at the head of a column which he was 
leading to the charge in person. 


(Fort Pulaski) Telegraphic despatches inform us this morn- 
ing of the fall of Fort Pulaski. This fort at the mouth of the 
Savannah River was of some value in the defence of the city of 
Savannah, but the real and formidable line of fortifications which 
defend that City at and around Fort Jackson are untouched and 
we hope will prove impregnable to any force the enemy can bring 
against it. 

(Island No. Ten) We also learn this morning of the fall of 
Island No. Ten. It was taken by an attack in the rear which the 
enemy were enabled to make by floating three of their iron-clad 


52 Benjamin Mayberry Prentiss (November 23, 1819-February 8, 1901) was born in Vir- 
eae: moved to Missouri in 1836, and then to Illinois in 1841; served as lieutenant against the 
ormons in 1844-45; took part in the Mexican War; and became a colonel, and on May 17, 


+ » 1861, a brigadier-general in the army. He served about Cairo; at Mount Zion routed a large 


force of Confederate troops on December 28, 1861; joined Grant three days before the battle of 
Shiloh; was made prisoner on the first day of the battle with most of his command: released in 
October, 1862; became major-general of voluntcers on November 26; fought in Arkansas; and 
resigned on October 28, 1863.—Dictionary of American Biography, XV, 188. 
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gun-boats down the river in a stormy night, and thus enable the 
land forces of the enemy to cross under cover of their guns. The 
Island has served a very valuable purpose in delaying the progress 
of the enemy until our defences could be thoroughly completed at 
Fort Pillow near Randolph, Tennessee, and altho’ its loss is felt 
by us, it is far from having given the enemy control of the river 
or the ability to descend to Memphis. 


We have three or four iron steamers superior to the Virginia, 
(for they combine with her shot proof shield, a light draft of 
water and the ability to go to sea) that we expect to have in action 
in less than thirty days. One is nearly ready, and’ has probably 
left New Orleans already for Memphis. We rely greatly on these 
vessels for sweeping away the wooden ships, gun boats, and trans- 
ports of the enemy. I trust you will soon hear a good account of 
them. 


Congress will probably adjourn this week. 
I have the honor to be, Sir, 
Your Obedient Servant 


J. P. Benjamin 
Sec. of State. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann 


Commissioner of the Confederate States 
Brussels. 
I send you the following documents and papers. 


1. Copy of Acts Congress of 4th Session of Provisional Congress. 


2. Copy of President’s Message Communicating death of Genl. 
Johnston. 


3. ” ” Official report of Commodore Buchanan of the 
Naval Victory of the Virginia. 


4. ”  ” Report of Sec. of War on the gross perfidy of the 
Govt. of U. S. in the matter of exchange of prisoners. 


63 Franklin Buchanan (September 17, 1800-May 11, 1874) was born in Baltimore; entered 
the navy at the age of fifteen; was made commander on September 8, 1841; worked up the 
plans for the Naval Academy at Annapolis and became its first superintendent, serving from 
October 10, 1845, to March 2, 1847; served in the Mexican War; and went with Perry to Japan 
in 1853. He became captain on September 14, 1855; resigned on April 22, 1861; but on hearing 
that Maryland would not withdraw from the Union he wrote to withdraw his resignation; how- 
ever, he was dismissed on May 14, 1861. He became captain in the Confederate navy on 
September 5, 1861; became admiral on August 26, 1862; was made prisoner at Mobile bay on 
August 5, 1864; and served as president of the Maryland Agricultural College from 1868 to 
1869.—Dictionary of American Biography, III, 206-207. 
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To A. Dudley Mann ** 
Duplicate 
Department of State, 
Richmond, July 19th 1862. 
No. 3. | 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c. &c. &c. 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Sir: 
I received on the 7th instant your despatches Nos. 8, 9, and 10 
_ of the several dates of 5th, 10th and 13th May last. These were the 
first despatches received from you since your assuming charge of 
the mission to Belgium. Mr. Wetter and Mr. Ficklin, who had been 
entrusted with previous despatches from Europe, both arrived in 
safety, but were compelled to destroy their despatches on being 
_ boarded by the enemy’s gun-boats. We were therefore looking with 
' anxiety for news from your mission. | | 


The President has been gratified in hearing the friendly terms 
in which Mr. Rogier expressed the views of his government 
towards our Confederacy. We have no reason to expect that while 
other and more powerful neutral nations abstained from that 
recognition of our independence which we believe to be our un- 
questionable right, the Belgium government should expose itself 
alone to the risk of provoking hostilities from our arrogant enemy. 
Unless assured of the aid of England or France in the event of 
such hostilities, a power constituted under such peculiar circum-. 
stances as was that of Belgium by the Congress of London is under 
such exceptional obligations of neutrality, as to be scarcely entitled 
alone to take the lead in a measure which might possibly involve 
her in a war with one of the belligerent parties. It was therefore. 
quite satisfactory to learn in the guarded language of Mr. Rogier 
that Belgium although not in a condition to assume the initiative 
in proposing a disregard of the blockade “would certainly not be 
the last European State to recognize our independence’”’. 


The difficulties of communication are so great that when an | 
opportunity is offered it occurs so suddenly as to render it almost 
impossible for me to prepare in time the despatches for all our 


54 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 

5° Charles Rogier was born in France on August 12, 1800, and died on May 27, 1885. He 
became a noted Belgian statesman; took a prominent part in the revolution of 1830: and was 
one of the members of the provisional government; and was one of the chief founders of the 
-monarchy. He was a member of the various ministries and was the leader of the liberal party.— 
Century Dictionary and Cyclopedia, IX, 863. 
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agents abroad. I must therefore with regret close my despatch 
without informing you directly of the condition of public affairs; 
but I have requested Mr. Mason to forward you from London a 
copy of my narrative of public affairs of interest that have 
transpired since the date of my last a sent by Mr. de Leon 
in April last. 


You will find in that narrative ample reason for exultation 
in the successes which continue to crown the struggles of our 
victorious armies and their able leaders. I anticipate from recent 
occurances the most decisive results in European Cabinets. 


I am very respecty Your Obdt Servt 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


To A. Dudley Mann 


No. 4. 
Confederate States of America, 
Department of State, 
Richmond, August 14th 1862 
Sir: 


We are informed that an arrangement has been recently con-— 
cluded between the Government of the United States and that of 
Denmark for transferring to the Danish Colonies in the West 
Indies, Africans who may be captured from slavers and brought 
into the United States. We are not informed of the precise terms 
of this agreement and can, of course, have no objection to offer to 
its execution, if confined to the class of persons above designated, 
that is, to Africans released by the United States from vessels 
engaged in the slave trade in violation of laws and treaties. 


It has however been suggested to the President that under 
cover of this agreement, the United States may impose upon the 
good faith of the Government of Denmark, and make it the 
unwitting and innocent participant in the war now waged against 
us. The recent legislation of the Congress of the United States, 
and the action of its military authorities betray the design of 
converting the war into a campaign of indiscriminate robbery and 
murder. I enclose herewith a letter of the President to the Gene- 
ral Commanding in Chief our armies, and a general order on the 


5¢ Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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subject of the conduct of Major General Pope *? now commanding 
the enemy’s forces in Northern Virginia, that you may form some 
faint idea of the atrocities which are threatened. The act of the 
Congress of the U. S. (of which a copy is enclosed) decreeing the 
Confiscation of the property of all persons engaged in what that 
law terms a rebellion, includes as you are aware the entire prop- 
erty of all the citizens of the Confederacy. The same law decrees 
substantially the emancipation of all our slaves; and an executive 
order of President Lincoln directs the Commanders of his armies 
to employ them as laborers in the military service. It is well known 
however that notwithstanding the restrictive terms of his order, 
several of his generals openly employ the slaves to bear arms 
against their masters and have thus inaugurated, as far as lies in 
their power, a servile war of whose horrors mankind has had 
a shocking example within the memory of many now living. The 
perfidy, vindictiveness and savage cruelty with which the war is 
waged against us have had but few parallels in the annals of 
nations. 

The Government of the United States however finds itself 
greatly embarrassed in the execution of its schemes by the diffi- 
culty of disposing of the slaves seized by its troops and subjected 
to confiscation by its barbarous laws. The prejudice against the 
negro race is, in the Northern States, so intense and deep-rooted 
that the migration of our slaves into those States would meet with 
violent opposition both from their people and local authorities. 
Already riots are becoming rife in the Northern cities, arising out 
of conflicts and rivalries between their white laboring population 
and the slaves who have been carried from Virginia by the army of 
the U. 8S. Yet these slaves are an inappreciable fraction of the 
negro population of the South. It is thus perceived that the single 
obstacle presented by the difficulty of disposing of slaves seized 
for confiscation, is of itself sufficient to check in a very great 
degree the execution of the barbarous policy inaugurated by our 
enemies. 

The repeated instances of shameless perfidity exhibited by the 
government of the U. S. during the prosecution of the war justify 


57 John Pope (March 16, 1822-September 23, 1892) was born in Kentucky; uated at 
West Point; served in the army in Florida against the Indians, in the Mexican War, and in 
various fields until the Civil War; was courtmartialed for openly criticising Buchanan, but the 
aeepee were dropped; became a brigadier-general on May 17, 1861, and was stationed in Mis- 
souri; and became a major-general of volunteers in 1862. In June of 1862, he was called to 
Washington to command the army of Virginia; later the same year he was sent to the Northwest; 
served as military governor of Georgia, Florida and Alabama during reconstruction; and was 
— @ major-general on October 26, 1882.—Appleton, Oyclopaedia of American Biography, V, 
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us in the suspicion that bad faith underlies every act on their 
part having a bearing however remote on the hostilities now pend- 
ing. When therefore the President received at the same time 
information of two important facts; oné, that the United States 
were suffering grave embarrassments from the presence within 
their limits of the slaves seized from our citizens; the other, that 
the United States had agreed to transfer to Denmark, for trans- 
portation to the West Indies, all Africans captured at sea from 
slave trading vessels; he felt that there was just reason to suspect 
an intimate connection between these ‘facts, and that the purpose 
of our treacherous enemy was to impose on the good faith of a — 
neutral and friendly power by palming off our own slaves seized 
for confiscation by the enemy, as Africans rescued at sea from 
slave-traders. | 


You are specially instructed to observe that the President 
entertains no apprehension that the Government of Denmark 
would for one moment swerve from the observance of strict neu- 
trality in the war now raging on this Continent; still less that it 
would fail disdainfully to reject any possible complicity however 
remote in the system of confiscation, robbery and murder which the 
United States have recently adopted under the sting of defeat in 
their unjust attempt to subjugate a free people. His only fear is 
that the Cabinet of Copenhagen may, (as has happened to our- 
selves) fail to suspect in others a perfidity of which themselves 
are incapable. His only purpose in instructing you, as he now does, 
to communciate the contents of this despatch to the Danish Minis- 
ter of Foreign Affairs, (and, if deemed advisable to furnish a copy 
of it) is to convey the information which has given rise to the 
‘suspicions entertained here. The President hopes that to prevent 
the possibility of success in any attempt that may be made to 
deceive the servants of his Danish Majesty by delivering to them 
for conveyance to the West Indies our slaves seized for confisca- 
tion by the enemy, instead of Africans rescued on the high seas. 

You are requested to proceed to Copenhagen by the earliest 
practical conveyance, and execute the President’s instructions on 
this subject without unnecessary delay. 

I am, Sir, respectfully, Your Obdt Servt. 
J. P. Benjamin 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann Secretary of State. 
Commissioner of Confederate States 
Brussels, Belgium. 7 
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To A. Dudley Mann * 


No. 5. 
Department of State, 
Richmond, 14th Aug. 1862. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c. 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir: 


You will receive herewith my despatch No. 4 containing the 
President’s instructions in relation to the recent convention con- 
cluded between the governments of the United States and Den- 
mark. It was deemed proper to include no other matters in that 
despatch in order that you might be able to furnish a copy of the 
entire paper, if deemed advisable. 


I now acknowledge your despatch of the 3d June (No. 11) 
which reached me on the 29th July, with its enclosed copy of your 
note to Mr. Rogier. The President directs me to express his 
approval of this note and at the same time to suggest that you may 
now well act in your communications with foreign courts on the 
basis of the unquestioned justice of our cause, without tendering 
further argument on the subject: When these States first exercised 
their reserved rights of withdrawing from the Union it was 
eminently proper that Europe, imperfectly acquainted with our 
system of government, should be enlightened on the true nature of 
the relations between the State and Federal governments. But 
now, when appeal to the common sense of justice of the nations has 
failed to elicit any further response than a timid neutrality scarcely 
covering an evident dread of the power of our arrogant foe, we 
prefer speaking in other tones and insisting that an admission 
into the family of nations is a right which we have conquered by 
the sword. How long could nine-tenths of the powers, who are 
seated with recognized right at the family board of civilized 
nations, have sustained the onset that we have defied and repelled? 
The very nations that now halt and hesitate as to our power to 
maintain our independence are plainly withheld from its ac- 
knowledgment by their reluctance to provoking the hostility of a 
foe whom they fear but whom we resolutely resist and overcome. 
The motto of the ancient Roman is but half adopted by European 


58 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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potentates. They may be ready “parcere subjectis’, but they are 
certainly reluctant “de bellare superbos’”’. 


In the code of modern International law, the nation which 
presents itself with an organized government and an obedient 
people, with institutions created by the free will of the citizens, 
and with numerous armies that crush all the attempts of the most 
powerful foe to subjugate it; which is aiming at no conquest, seek- 
ing no advantages, and steadily bent on securing nothing but the 
inherent rights of self-government; such a nation may insist, and 
with some degree of stern self-assertion, demand its right of 
recognition by those who may expect hereafter to maintain with 
it relations of mutual advantage in the exchange of good offices 
and the freedom of commercial intercourse. It is preferred there- 
fore that in any communication you may now initiate with the 
Danish Court, while the utmost deference and courtesy are ob- 
served, the tone of official correspondence be placed on the higher 
ground above indicated rather than on any argument in support 
of the justice of our cause. 


I have nothing of importance to add to my history of the 
events of the war, but I doubt not that long ere this despatch can 
reach you, you will have received news of other and important 
successes of our arms. | 


I am, Sir, respectfully 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin 
Sec. of State. 


To A. Dudley Mann 
No. 6. 
‘Department of State, 
Richmond, Jan. 15th 1863. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c. 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir: 
It has been suggested to this government from a source of 


unquestioned authenticity, that after the recognition of our inde- 
pendence by the European powers, an expectation is generally 


5® Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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entertained by them that in our treaties of amity and commerce a 
clause will be introduced making stipulations against the African 
Slave trade. It is even thought that neutral powers may be inclined 
to insist upon the insertion of such a clause as a sine qua non. 


You are well aware how firmly fixed in our Constitution is 
the policy of this Confederacy against the opening of that trade, 
but we.are informed that false and indiduous suggestions have 
been made by the agents of the United States at European Courts, 
of our intention to change our Constitution as soon as peace is 
restored, and of authorising the importation of slaves from Africa. 
If, therefore, you should find in your intercourse with the Cabinet, 
to which you are accredited, that any such impressions are enter- 
tained, you will use every proper effort to remove them; and if any 
attempt is made to introduce into any treaty which you may be 
charged with negotiating, stipulations on the subject just men- 
tioned you will assume in behalf of your government the position 
which under the direction of the President, I-now proceed to 
develope. 


The Constitution of the Confederate States is an agreement 
made between independent States. By its terms all the powers of 
government are separated into classes, as follows, viz: 


lst. Such powers as the States delegate to the General Government. 
2d. Such powers as the States agree to refrain from exercising, 
although they do not delegate them to the General Government. 
3d. Such powers as the States, without delegating them to the 
General Government, thought proper to exercise by direct agree- 
ment between themselves contained in the Constitution. 

4th. All remaining powers of sovereignty which not being dele- 
gated to the Confederate States by the Constitution nor prohibited 
by it to the States are reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people thereof. 


On the formation of the Constitution, the States thought 
proper to prevent all possible future discussions on the subject of 
slavery, by the direct exercise of their own power and delegated 
no authority to the Confederate Government, save immaterial 
exceptions presently to be noticed. 


Especially in relation to the importation of African negroes 
was it deemed important by the States that no power to permit it 
should exist in the Confederate Government. The States, by the 
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Constitution, (which is a treaty between themselves of the most 
solemn character that States can make,) unanimously stipulated 
that “the importation of negroes of the African race from any 
foreign country other than the slave-holding States or territories 
of the United States of America is hereby forbidden; and Congress 
is required to pass such laws as shall effectually prevent the same’”’. 
Art. 1. Sec. 9. Par. 1. 


It will thus be seen that no power is delegated to the Confede- 
rate Government over this subject, but that it is included in the 
third class above referred to, of powers exercised directly by the 
States. 


It is true that the duty is imposed on Congress to pass laws to 
render effectual the prohibition above quoted. But this very impo- 
sition of a duty on Congress is the strongest proof of the absence 
of power in the President and Senate alone, who are vested with 
authority to make treaties. In a word, as the only provision on the 
subject directs the two branches of the Legislative department, in 
connection with the President, to pass laws on this subject, it is 
out of the power of the President aided by one branch of the Legis- 
lative Department to control the same subject by treaties; for there 
is not only an absence of express delegation of authority to the 
Treaty making power, which alone would suffice to prevent the 
exercise of such authority, but there is the implied prohibition 
resulting from the fact that all duty on the subject is imposed 0 on a 
different branch of the government. 


I need scarcely enlarge upon the familiar principle that auth- 
ority expressly delegated to Congress cannot be assumed in our 
Government by the treaty-making power. The authority to lay and 
collect taxes, to coin money, to declare war &c, &c, are ready ex- 
amples, and you can be at no loss for argument or illustration in 
support of so well regulated principle. 


The view above expressed is further enforced by the clause in 
the Constitution which follows immediately that which has already 
been quoted. The 2nd paragraph of the same section provides that 
“Congress shall also have power to prohibit the introduction of 
slaves from any State not a member of, or territory not belonging 
to the Confederacy”. Here there is no direct exercise of power by 
the States which formed our Constitution, but an express delega- 
tion to Congress. It is thus seen that while the States were willing 
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to trust Congress with the power to prohibit the introduction of 
African slaves from the United States, they were not willing to 
trust it with the power of prohibiting their introduction from any 
other quarter, but determined to ensure the execution of their will 
by a direct interposition of their own power. 


Moreover, any attention on the part of the treaty-making 
power of this government to prohibit the African slave trade, in 
addition to the insuperable objections above suggested, would leave 
open the implication that the same power has authority to permit 
such introduction. No such implication can be sanctioned by us. 
This government unequivocally and absolutely denies its possession 
of any power whatever over the subject and cannot entertain any 
propositions in relation to it. 


While it is totally beneath the dignity of this government to 
give assurances for the purpose of vindicating itself from any 
unworthy suspicions of its good faith on this subject that may be 
disseminated by the agents of the United States, it may not be im- 
proper that you should point out the superior efficiency of our 
Constitutional provision to any treaty stipulations we could make. 
The Constitution is itself a treaty between the States of such 
binding force that it cannot be changed or abrogated without the 
deliberate and concurrent action of nine out of the thirteen States 
that compose the Confederacy. A treaty might be abrogated by a 
power temporarily in power in our country at the sole risk of 
disturbing amicable relations with a foreign power. The Constitu- 
tion, unless by an approach to unanimity could not be changed 
without the destruction of this Government itself; and even should 
it be possible hereafter to procure the consent of the number of 
States necessary to change it, the forms and delays designedly 
interposed by the farmers to check rash innovations, would give 
ample time for the most mature deliberation and for strenuous 
resistance on the part of those opposed to such change. 


After all, it is scarcely the part of wisdom to attempt to 
impose restraint on the action and conduct of men for all future 
time. The policy of the Confederacy is as fixed and immovable on 
this subject as the imperfection of human nature permits human 
resolve to be. No additional agreements, treaties or stipulations 
can commit these States to the prohibition of the African slave 
trade with more binding efficacy than those they have themselves 
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devised. A just and generous confidence in their good faith on this 
subject exhibited by friendly powers will be far more efficacious 
than persistent efforts to induce this government to assume the 
exercise of powers which it does not possess, and to bind the 
Confederacy by ties which would have not constitutional validity. 
We trust, therefore, that no unnecessary discussions on this matter 
will be introduced into your negotiations. If unfortunately this 
reliance should prove ill-founded, you will decline continuing ne- 
gotiations on your side and transfer them to us at home, where in 
such event they could be conducted with greater facility and 
advantage, under the direct supervision of the President. 


Very respy, 
Yr Obt St. 


J. P. Benjamin 
Sec of State 


To A. Dudley Mann © 
No. 7. 
Department of State, 
Richmond, Jan. 17th 1863. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c. 
Brussels, Belgium. +. 
Sir: 3 
I have your acknowledgment of receipt of a large number of 
despatches, being from No. 12 to No. 35, both inclusive, with the 
exception of No. 32 which has not yet been received. 


I would have made earlier acknowledgment, if your despatches 
had required action, but as they were confined to an exposition of 
your views of the conditions of public opinion and the drift of 
affairs in Europe, 1 was compelled on the sudden and rare occa- 
sions which present themselves for correspondence to give prefer- 
ence to our business in England and France, where extensive 
interests of our different departments require constant supervi- 
sion. Your numbers 27 and 28 in relation to the mission confided 
to you in Copenhagen were received respectively on the 24th and 
8lst ulto. Your Nos. 33, 34 and 35, (the last dated on 18th 
December,) were received on 16th inst. 


6° Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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I have the whole series of your despatches complete, except the 
first seven which were never received, and No. 32 which I have no 
doubt will reach me by one of the Steamers daily arriving from 
Nassau. 


I send herewith duplicate of my No. 8 which you state has 
failed to reach you and which will complete your files, and have to 
request duplicates of your first seven numbers for the regularity | 
of the files of the Department. 


While your views of the state of public affairs and the 
notions and conduct of the different Cabinets so far as they relate 
to the contest on this side are read with great interest, they have 
caused us no small perplexity, from the entire discordance between 
your views as to the motives and policy of the two great Western 
powers, and. those presented by our agents at Paris and London. 
Both Mr. Slidell *' and Mr. Mason * are entirely convinced of the 
hearty sympathy of the Emperor and his desire to give it decisive 
expression, as well as of the opposite feeling and tendency in the 
Cabinet of St. James, while your representations are just the 
reverse. We shall be glad however at all times to have your own 
impressions as aids to the formation of conclusions which it is not 
always easy to reach even under the most favorable circumstances. 
In our. case the difficulty is greatly aggravated by the precarious 
and interrupted communication between Richmond and Europe, 
and by the perversion of facts so prevalent in Northern Journalism 
that we cannot rely on them even for a fair abstract of the news 
received by the Steamers. 


It is gratifying to me to inform you of the satisfaction of the 
President with the result of your mission to Denmark and to learn 
that there is no danger of any unfriendly complications with that 

‘ power on the subject of your special mission there. Nothing less 


61 John Slidell (1793-July 29, 1871) was born in New York; moved to New Orleans in 1819 
because of -scandal resulting from a duel and on account of business failure; became a lawyer 
and then district attorney of New Orleans; was in Congress from 1848 to 1845; and served in 
the Senate from 1853 to 1861. He was a great factor in the nomination and election of 
Buchanan. He was with Mason when they were taken from the Trent by a Union boat, but 
the act had to be disavowed. He resided in France and England after the close of the war, and 
‘died in France.—Dictionary of American Biography, XVII, 209-211. 

62 James Murray Mason (November 3, 1798-April 28, 1871) was educated at the University 
‘of Pennsylvania and studied law at William and Mary; was a member of the Virginia legislature, 
and of the constitutional convention of 1829-30; was a member of Congress from 1837 to 1839: 
and in the Senate from 1847 to 1861. When Lincoln was elected he saw nothing for the South 
to do but withdraw from the Union. He was with Slidell when Captain Wilkes took them from 
the Trent; was released from Boston on January 1, 1862; and was given a great reception in 
England. He was certain that Great Britain would recognize the South; made an excellent agent 
for the Confederacy; returned to Canada in 1866 where he remained for nearly three years; and 
then returned to Virginia.—Dictionary of American Biography, XII, 364-365. 
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was expected of that enlightened Cabinet, but it is none the less 
gratifying to find how frank, cordial and unhesitating were the 
assurances you received from Mr. Hall. 


The President is fully sensible of the generous and independent 
course adopted by His Belgian Majesty in his recent correspond- 
ence with the French Emperor, and his interviews with the British 
Queen. His earnest and urgent autograph appeal to the former 
has been communicated to us from another source and merits our 
warm and sincere acknowledgment. On conference with the Presi- 
dent however I find that he entertains doubts which cannot easily 
be removed as to the propriety of the course suggested by you of 
sending to you a special commission as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to that Court. His principal objection 
seems to consist in the unwillingness to set the example, at the very 
outset of our career, of establishing our foreign intercourse on a 
scale of useless prodigality. A diplomatic agent of such high grade 
at the Court of Brussels would render necessary a like agency at 
all other European Courts of the same dignity, under penalty of 
giving offence or at least ground for misconstruction and com- 
plaint. It is ‘believed that the United States have never had an 
agent at that Court of higher grade than Minister Resident. Under 
the circumstances it seems more proper, as well as more just to 
yourself, not to change your present position as Commissioner, as 
the President will thus have it in his power to assign to you after 
our recognition, at some one of the Continental Courts, a position 
with such grade as would be agreeable to yourself, while at present 
it would not be expedient to send you a commission of higher grade 
than Minister Resident for the Belgian Court. 


We trust that our early general recognition cannot now long 
be delayed, and the President’s message now forwarded to you is 
but a faint expression of the public feeling which is becoming 
greatly irritated at what is deemed the unjust and unfair conduct 
of foreign powers towards us under circumstances which ought to 
have secured for us a neutrality something more than nominal. 


I am respectfully, 
Your Obt Servt. 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 
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To A. Dudley Mann® 


No. 8. 
Department of State, 
Richmond, May 15th, 1863. 


Sir: 
Since my No. 7 of the 17th January I have received your 


several despatches Nos. 36 to 43, both inclusive. The last, of date 
10th April, arrived this morning. 


In my No. 7 I remarked that your No 32 was missing. I am 
now satisfied that your despatch from London of 21st November, 
which was received on 25th December and to which no number was 
affixed, was really your No. 32 and that my files are thus complete. 


Your note to the Cabinet of Brussels making formal demand 
for our recognition is approved by the President, and we are not 
at all disappointed in the result, for our interests cannot so blind 
us as to impute the refusal of King Leopold to any other than its 
evident motive, viz: a just and prudent regard to the safety of his 
own kingdom, which does not occupy a position of sufficient im- 
- portance in Europe to entitle it to take the initiative in opposition 
to the policy of the great powers by whose aid alone Belgium 
acquired independence. 


I again desire to assure you that the failure to respond 
regularly to your communications does not proceed from a want of 
appreciation of their interest in keeping us advised of the condition 
of affairs on the Continent, but rather from the fact that there is 
really nothing to communicate to you which you do not receive 
much more speedily through the newspapers. The accounts which 
I took pains to give at an earlier period of the war are no longer 
necessary, as Europe has learned thoroughly to appreciate and un- 
derstand the credit to be attached to the statement of the Washing- 
ton Cabinet, and several of the Northern journals have at last com- 
prehended that their true interests consist in giving correct 
information of the military operations as they occur. Thus, al- 
though they are always greatly in error about the numbers of our 
forces, the accounts given by the New York World and Tribune of 


63 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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the battles at Fredericksburg in December and at Chancellorsville 
last week are as correct as could be expected from parties really 
desirous of stating the truth, but with natural bias in favor of 
their side. The truth is that in our last glorious affair at Chancel- 
lorsville, Gen Lee really kept but 16,000 in front of an enemy of 
80,000 strong and formidably entrenched, while Jackson made a 
detour of thirteen miles in order to fall on their rear with 24,000. 
As soon as the sound of Jackson’s guns reached Lee, giving assur- 
ance that the former was in position, Lee unhesitatingly charged 
with his 16,000 the fortified front of an army five times that 
number, and swept it out of its trenches. It is incredible, but 
literally true. | 


I have received your private note of 10th April, and fully 
concur in your opinion of the injury done to our cause by the 
action in Congress of certain gentlemen, who in ignorance of facts 
which the public interest does not permit the Executive to divulge, 
distinguish themselves by tendering advice in administrative mat- 
ters, instead of bending their energies to the legislative duties 
which alone are confided to them by the Constitution. It is 
impossible however to prevent this, and it is one of the few 
disadvantages of our form of government, that are over-balanced 
a thousand-fold by the blessings of the guarantees which it affords 
for our liberties. 


I send you herewith a design of our national flag, with a copy 
of the act of Congress which establishes it. 


Brilliant as have been our recent successes the President and 
the nation feel that they have been dearly purchased at the pur- 
chase (?) of the life of our hero patriot Jackson. His death has 
spread a pall over the country. 


I am with great respect, 
Your Obedt Servt, 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c. 
Brussels. 
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To A. Dudley Mann" 
No. 9. 
| Department of State | 
Richmond, September 23rd 18638. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, Esq., &c, &c, &c 
Brussels. 

Sir: 

The President having read the published letter of His Holiness 
. Pope Pius the Ninth,® inviting the Catholic Clergy of New Orleans 
and New York to use all their efforts for the restoration of peace 
in our country, has deemed proper to convey to His Holiness by 
letter, his own thanks and those of our people for the Christian 
Charity and Sympathy displayed in the letter of His Holiness as 
published, and of which you will find a copy annexed. 


The President directs you to proceed in person to Rome and 
there deliver to His Holiness the President’s Letter herein en- 
closed, and of which a copy is also inclosed for your own informa- 
tion, and you will receive herewith a special communication ap- 
pointing you as Envoy for the purpose above expressed. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant 


J. P. Benjamin 
Secretary of State. 


To A. Dudley Mann® 


(Translation) 


To the Venerable Brother John, Archbishop of New York: 
Pope Pius IX. : 


Venerable Brother, Health and Apostolic Benediction: Among 
the various and most oppressive cares which weigh on us in these 
turbulent and perilous times, we are greatly affected by the truly 
lamentable state in which the Christian people of the United States 


64 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 

66 Giovanni Maria Mastai Ferretti was born in Italy on May 138, 1792, and died in Rome 
on February 7, 1878. He was Pope from 1846 until his death; was archbishop after 1827; and 
was cardinal after 1840. His great idea was to unite all of Italy under the Papacy; became a 
great reformer; pardoned all political offenders; reorganized the municipal government of Rome; 
gave a constitution to the Papal States; was forced to flee to Gaeta in November, 1848, when a 
republic was set up in Rome; and after his restoration by France in 1850 he became a strict 
conservative. He lost much of his territory in 1860; was deprived of his temporal power in 
1870; and through his influence the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope was adopted by the 
Vatican Council on July 18, 1870.—Century roby vege pd and Oyclopedia, 1X, 811. 
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of America are placed by the destructive civik war broken out 
among them. 


For, Venerable Brother, we cannot be but dverwhisliiaid with 
the deepest sorrow which we recapitulate, with paternal feelings, 
the slaughter, ruin, destruction, devastation, and the other innumer- 
able and ever-to-be deplored calamities by which the people them- 
selves are most miserably harassed and dilacerated.—Hence, we 
have not ceased to offer up, in the humility of our hearts, our most 
fervent prayers to God, that He would deliver them from so many 
and so great evils. 


- And we are fully aware that you also, Venerable Brother, pray 
and implore, without ceasing the Lord of Mercies to grant solid 
peace and prosperity to that country. But since we by virtue of 
the office of our Apostolic ministry, embrace, with the deepest 
sentiments of charity, all the nations of the Christian world, and, 
though unworthy, administer here on earth the viceregent work of 
Him who is the Author of Peace and the Lover of Charity, we can- 
not refrain from inculcating again and again on the minds of the 
people themselves, and their chief rulers, mutual charity and peace. 


Wherefore, we write you this letter, in which we urge you 
Venerable Brother, with all the force and earnestness of our mind, 
to exhort with your eminent piety and Episcopal zeal, your clergy 
and faithful to offer up their prayers, and also apply all your study 
and exertion with the people and their chief rulers, to restore forth- 
with the desired tranquility and peace by which the happiness’ of 
both the Christian and the civil republic is principally maintained. 
Wherefore, omit nothing you can undertake and accomplish by your 
wisdom, authority and exertions, as far as compatible with the 
nature of the holy ministry, to conciliate the minds of the com- 
batants, pacify, reconcile, and bring back the desired tranquility 
and peace by all those means that are most conducive to the best 
interests of the people. 


Take every pains, besides, to cause the people and their chief 
rulers seriously to reflect on the grievous evils with which they are 
afflicted, and which are the result of civil war, the direct, most 
destructive and dismal of all the evils that could —— a people or 
nation. 


Neither omit to admonish and exhort the sini and their su- 
preme rulers, even in our name, that with conciliated minds they 
would embrace peace, and love each other with uninterrupted char- 
ity. For we are confident that they would comply with our paternal 
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admonitions, and harken unto our words the more willingly, as of 
themselves they plainly and clearly understand that we are influ- 
enced by no political reason, no earthly considerations, but im- 
pelled solely by paternal charity, to exhort them to charity and 
peace. And study with your surpassing wisdom, to persuade all 
that true prosperity, even in this life, is sought for in vain, out of 
the true religion of Christ and its salutary doctrines. 

We have no hesitation, Venerable Brother, but that, calling to 
your aid the services and assistance, even of your associate Bishops, 
you would abundantly satisfy our wishes, and by your wise and 
prudent efforts bring a matter of such moment to a happy termina- 
tion. 

We wish you, moreover, to be informed that we write in a 
similar manner this very day to our Venerable Brother John Mary, 
Archbishop of New Orleans, that counselling and conferring with 
you, he would direct all his thoughts and care most earnestly to 
accomplish the same object. 

May God, rich in mercy, grant that these our most ardent de- 
sires be accomplished, and as soon as possible our heart may exult 
in the Lord over peace restored to that people. | 

In fine, it is most pleasing to us to avail ourselves of this op- 
portunity to again testify the special esteem in which we hold you. 
Of which, also, receive a most assured pledge. The Apostolic Bene- 
diction, which coming from the inmost recesses of our heart, we 
most lovingly bestow on you, Venerable Brother, and the flock 
committed to your charge. | 

Dated Rome, at St. Peter’s, October 18th 1862, in the seven- 
teenth year of our Pontificate. 


To the Pope Pius IX®* 


Executive Office, 
Richmond, September 23rd 1863. 


Most Venerable Chief of the Holy See and Sovereign Pontif of the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

The letters which your Holiness addressed to the Venerable 
chiefs of the Catholic clergy in New Orleans and New York have 
been brought to my attention; and I have read with emotion the 
terms in which you are pleased to express the deep sorrow with 
which you regard the slaughter, ruin and devastation consequent 


*®7 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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on the war now waged by the Government of the United States 
against the States and people over which I have been chosen to pre- 
side, and in which you direct them, and the Clergy under their 
authority, to exhort the people and the rulers to the exercise of 
mutual charity and the love of peace. I am deeply sensible of the 
Christian charity and sympathy with which your Holiness has twice 
appealed to the venerable clergy of your church, urging them to 
use and apply all study and exertion for the restoration of peace 
and tranquility. | 

I therefore deem it my duty to offer to your Holiness in my 
own name and in that of the people of the Confederate States the 
expression of our sincere and cordial appreciation of the Christian 
charity and love by which your Holiness is actuated, and to assure 
you that this people at whose hearth-stones the enemy is now press- 
ing with threats of dire oppression and merciless carnage, are now 
and ever have been earnestly desirous that this wicked war shall 
cease; that we have offered at the foot-stool of Our Father who is 
in Heaven prayers inspired by the same feelings which animate 
your Holiness; that we desire no evil to our enemies, nor do we 
covet any of their possessions; but are only struggling to the end 
that they shall cease to devastate our land and inflict useless and 
cruel slaughter upon our people; that we be permitted to live at 
peace with all mankind, under our own laws and institutions which 
protect every man in the enjoyment not only of his temporal rights, 
but of the freedom of worshiping God according to his own faith. 

I therefore pray your Holiness to accept from me and from 
the people of these Confederate States this assurance of our sincere 
thanks for your efforts to aid the cause of peace, and of our earnest 
wishes that your life may be prolonged and that God may have you 
in His holy keeping. 3 

(Signed) Jefferson Davis 
President of the Confederate States of N. America. 


To A. Dudley Mann® 
Jefferson Davis, 


President of the Confederate States of America 


To A. Dudley Mann, Greetings: 
-Reposing special trust and confidence in your Prudence, In- 
tegrity and Ability, I do appoint you, the said A. Dudley Mann, 
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Special Envoy of the Confederate States of America to proceed to 
the Holy See and to deliver to its Most Venerable Chief, Pope Pius 
IX, Sovereign Pontiff of the Roman Catholic Church, a communica- 
tion which I have addressed to His Holiness under date of the 
twenty-third of this month. 


Given under my hand and seal of the Confederate 
States of America, at the city of Richmond, this 

(SEAL) 24th day of September, in the year of Our Lord 
| one thousand eight hundred and sixth three. 


(Signed) Jefferson Davis 
By the President: 
J. P. Benjamin, Secretary of State 


To A. Dudley Mann® 
No. 10. 
Department of State 
Richmond, October 1, 1863. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, Esq. &c &c &c. 
Brussels, Belgium. 
Sir, | 
My last was confined to the sole object of transmitting to you 
the President’s instructions that you should proceed to Rome for 
the purpose of presenting the letter addressed by him to His Holli- © 
ness Pope Pius IX. 


I now desire to acknowledge the receipt of your several de- 
spatches from Nos. 44 to 58 both inclusive, Nos. 56, 57 & 58 having 
arrived together on the 30th ultimo. 


The accounts given by you of the state of public affairs, in 
Europe are read with interest, and the President is happy to be 
informed of the continued good will entertained towards us by His 
Belgian Majesty, and of the efforts made by him to induce European 
nations to render us the tardy justice of placing us in all respects 
on an equal footing with our enemies. 


While on this subject I must allude to a matter personal to 
yourself and on which I fear you have attached a rather wider 
meaning to my language than it was intended to convey. 


6° Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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In answer to your request to be placed at Brussels on the same 
footing as is occupied by our Commissioners at Paris and London I 
explained in my No. 7 the reasons which rendered it improper to 
yield to your wishes, and added that the refusal to make any change 
in your position was more just to yourself, “as the President will 
thus have it in his power to assign to you after our recognition, at 
some one of the Continental Courts, a position with such grade as 
would be agreeable to yourself, while at present it would not be ex- 
pedient to send you a commission of higher grade than Minister 
Resident for the Belgian Court.” 


In your No. 54 you remark “as you so kindly signified his (the 
President’s) intention to bestow upon me a mission of the first 
grade &c &c”’. 


I did not mean in the language used by me to convey the idea 
_ thus stated by you. The President has never to my knowledge 
since entering on the duties as Chief Executive promised or signi- 
fied in advance an intention to confer an appointment in any branch 
of the service. What I intended to convey was this, that if your 
request were acceded to, the appointment sent to you could not be 
of. a grade higher than Minister Resident, and that your position 
would thus become fixed in that grade, whereas if matters remained 
as at present, your Name, in the event of our recognition, would 
doubtless be taken into consideration by the President in assigning 
our diplomatic agents abroad to proper posts, instead of your being 
regarded as definitely assigned to duty as a Minister Resident. I 
regret that I failed to make myself properly understood, and it is 
due to you and to the President that I should not allow your mis- 
apprehension of my meaning to remain without correction. 


The aspect of affairs with us is very encouraging and without 
venturing to assert that Charleston cannot be taken under any cir- 
cumstances or in any contingency, I may say that we have very 
little apprehension on the subject. On all other points touching 
our military position, the public journals will give you much later 
intelligence than you can receive by this despatch. 


I am, Sir, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin 
Sec. of State. 
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To Jefferson Davis® 


Translation. 


To the Illustrious and Honorable Jefferson Davis, 
President of the Confederate States of America. 


Richmond. 
Pious IX. 


Illustrious and Honorable Sir: 
Greetings: 


We recently received, with all the kindness that was due to him, 
the Envoy sent by Your Excellency to convey to Us your Letter 
dated the 23rd of the month of September of the present year. It 
was certainly a cause of no ordinary rejoicing to Us, to be informed 
—by this gentleman and by the Letter of Your Excellency—of the 
lively satisfaction You expressed, and of the deep sense of gratitude 
You entertained towards Us, Illustrious and Honorable Sir, when 
You first perused Our Letters addressed to those Venerable Broth- 
ers, John, Archbishop of New-York, and John, Archbishop of New- 
Orleans, on the 18th of October of last year, in which we again and 
again strongly urged and exhorted those Venerable Brothers, on 
account of their great piety and episcopal solicitude, to make it the 
object of their constant efforts and for their earnest study, acting 
thus in Our name, to an early end to the fatal civil war prevailing 
in that country, and to re-establish among the American people 
peace and concord as well as feelings of mutual charity and love. 
It was also peculiarly gratifying to Us to hear that You, Illustrious 
and Honorable Sir, as well as the people whom you govern, are ani- 
mated by the same desire for peace and tranquillity which We so 
earnestly inculcated in the Letters referred to, addressed to the said 
Venerable Brothers. Would to God that the other inhabitants of 
those regions (the Northern people) and their rulers, seriously re- 
flecting upon the fearful and mournful nature of intestine warfare, 
might in a dispassionate mood, harken to and adopt the counsils of 
peace! We, on Our part, shall not cease offering up Our most fer- 
vent prayers to Almighty God, begging and supplicating Him, in 
His Goodness, to pour out upon all the people of America a spirit 
of Christian charity and peace, and to rescue them from the multi- 
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tude of evils now afflicting them. We also pray the same AIll- 
clement Lord of Mercies to cause to shine upon Your Excellency the 
Light of His Divine Grace and to unite You and Ourselves in bonds 


of perfect love. 
Given at Rome, at St. Peter’s, the 3rd day of December, 1863. 


In the eighteenth year of our Pontificate. 
Pius T. T. IX. 


To A. Dudley Mann™ 


Department of State, 
Richmond, November 30, 1863. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c., &c., &c., 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir, 

Messrs. Fraser Trenholm & Co of Liverpool having accepted 
the proposition of this Department to become its Bankers for the 
reception and disbursement of the funds for Foreign Intercourse, 
you are instructed to draw upon them after the 3lst of December 
next for your salary (at the rate of $12000 per annum) and con- 
tingent allowance (at the rate of $3000 per annum). 


It is important that the following directions be carefully ob- 
served as to the mode of drawing your drafts. 


1. All drafts are to be drawn in triplicate and on the face is 
to be stated distinctly the account on which they are drawn, whether 
for salary or contingencies. 


2. They are to be drawn at the rate of $4.85 per £ Sterling. 


As the loss or profit upon the actual sale of your drafts will 
form an item of debit or credit in your contingent account with the 
government, it is indispensable that vouchers be preserved and 
transmitted with such accounts, showing the facts of the sale. A 
proper form of voucher is herewith enclosed. 


In accordance with law, accounts should be rendered quarterly 
for settlement with the Treasury, and to facilitate their adjustment, 
the account for contingent expenses should be separate from that 
for salary. I would suggest that you close your accounts on the 31st 
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December, the date from which you will begin to draw upon our 
Bankers, and transmit them through this Department. After that 
date your accounts can be rendered quarterly. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


To A. Dudley Mann” 


Department of State, 
Richmond, 1 Feb. 1864. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c 
Brussels, Belgium. 


Sir: 
I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt in due course of 


your despatches from No. 59 to 70 both inclusive, the No. 59 received 
on the 31st Oct. and No. 70 on the 16th ulto. 


As I was aware that you must have received my No. 9 about 
the end of October, and would therefore be absent from your post, 
I delayed acknowledgment, the more especially as your despatches, 
while keeping the Department advised of the current of political 
events in Europe, contained no matter of business requiring special 
answer. 


The President has been much gratified at learning the cordial 
reception which you received from the Pope; and the publication 
of the correspondence here, (of which I send you a newspaper slip) 
has had a good effect. Its best influences, as we hope, will be felt 
elsewhere in producing a check on the foreign enlistments made by 
the United States. As a recognition of the Confederate States, we 
cannot attach to it the same value that you do, a mere inferential 
recognition, unconnected with political action or the regular estab- 
lishment of diplomatic relations possessing none of the moral 
weight required for awaking the people of the United States from 
their delusion that these States will remain members of the old 
Union. Nothing will end this war but the utter exhaustion of the 
belligerents, unless by the action of some of the leading powers of 
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Europe in entering into formal relations with us, the United States 
are made to perceive that we are in the eyes of the world a separate 
nation, and that the war now waged by them is a foreign, not an 
intestine or civil war, as it is termed by the Pope. This phase of 
his letter shows that his address to the President as “President of 
the Confederate States” is a formula of politeness to his corre- 
spondent, not a political recognition of a fact. None of our public 
journals treat the letter as a recognition in the sense you attach to 
it, and Mr. Slidell writes that the Nuncio at Paris on whom he 
called, had received no instructions to put his official visa on our 
passports, as he had been led to hope from his correspondence with 
you. This however may have been merely a delay in the sending 
of the instructions. 

Without having anything special to communicate, as you re- 
ceive the news through the papers so much more promptly than I 
can send it, I deem it, proper to inform you that no reliance what- 
ever is to be placed on the accounts with which the Northern papers 
are filled as to the condition of the Confederacy. Altho’ for some 
time after the defeat of our army at Missionary Ridge, there was 
great despondency and gloom, (the natural reaction after the ex- 
agerated expectations of the results of the victory at Chickamauga, ) 
those feelings have passed away, and our army, both in the West 
and in Northern Virginia is now enthusiastically re-enlisting for 
the war by brigades which give unanimous votes. We shall take 
the field in the spring with largely recruited forces. 


There has been less promptness and energy in the legislation 
by Congress than we had hoped for, and less than the magnitude 
of the interests at stake warranted us in expecting. But the sub- 
jects for discussion were important and difficult, and it was no 
easy matter to reconcile conflicting opinions. There remain but 
about two weeks of the session and as the debates have exhausted 
the. subjects for legislation we may now rely on the early passage 
of the measures needed for infusing renewed energy into our opera- 
tions. 

It does not seem to me, but I may be over-sanguine, that the 
finances of the North can stand the tension of their enormous ex- 
penditure beyond the present campaign. As our own embarrass- 
ments proceed solely from an excessive issue of currency, held en- 
tirely at home, they are easily remedied by proper legislation. Those 
of the North involve their relations with the whole world, their 
external commerce, and the whole framework of their government. 


SJ 
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If they cannot borrow money, they cannot keep an army in the 
field, while we can. So far as finances are concerned, our ability 
to resist is without limit, and it now seems to me that in the ex- 
haustion of their means of raising money will be found the agency 
that is to put an end to the struggle. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


(In lieu of the printed slip mentioned, I annex the following: 
From the “Sentinel” of 22nd January 1864.) 


To A. Dudley Mann™ 


No. 12. 
Department of State, 
Richmond, 12 July 1864. 
Sir, 

I have been relax in my correspondence with you for the last 
few months, for the reason that I have really nothing to communi- 
cate except to acknowledge the receipt of your despatches which 
have come to hand with satisfactory regularity. The Nos. 71 to 88 
(both inclusive), are before me, the last dated on 6th May and re- 
ceived here on 11th June. 


Our last news from Europe via New York gives the not unex- 
pected intelligence of the adjournment of the London Conference,” 


73 Civil War Papers, eenear re to Mann folder, Library of Congr 

74 It took three wars to complete the unification of ph renlcae oy. Danish War, the Seven 
Weeks War, and the Franco-Prussian War. In the first of these Bismarck gained Schleswig- 
Holstein. Lord Palmerston once said that there were only three persons in the world who ever 
understood all about the Schleswig-Holstein question and that one of these had died, one had 
become insane, and that he had forgotten about it. On May 8, 1852, the great powers at London 
had signed the protocol that upon the death of the Danish ruler Schleswig-Holstein would go to 
Prince Christian of Gliicksburg. The royal charter of March 30, 1863, proclaimed a new con- 
stitution by which Schleswig was made a Danish province and Holstein was to maintain its 
independence. The two provinces had been under the same ruler as Denmark, but were not 
parts of Denmark. Under the new system Holstein was to be exploited economically in the 
interest of Denmark. Bismarck saw his chance, pushed the Bund aside, and arranged with 
Austria to ally with Prussia to take these provinces from Denmark. The Danes were soon 
defeated on land, but they held the islands and the sea and preyed on Prussian commerce. 
Bismarck called the signatories of the London Protocol of 1852, which met on April 25, 1864. 
The German people wanted to overrun all of Denmark. Bismarck demanded too much, and 
renewed the war. He took Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburg, or about two-fifths of the whole 
kingdom. Prussia and Austria were to administer Schleswig-Holstein, but they disagreed over 
the control of these and the Seven Weeks War was the result, with Austria being kicked out of 
German affairs, the formation of the North German Confederation with Prussia the dominating 
force, and the annexation of Schleswig-Holstein All this took place in 1866 and for four 
years Bismarck set his energies to alienate France and then, in 1870-71, fought the France- 
Prussian War, in which France was defeated in a short time and forced to pay an indemnity 
of five billion francs, cede Alsace-Lorraine to Germany, and consent to the formation of 
German Empire.—Cambridge Modern Bote, XI, 228, 236-245; Sidney Low and 
Sanders, History of England During the Reign of Victoria, 187. 
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and the renewal of the Danish war, and it is difficult to perceive - 
how England can, without dishonor leave Denmark a prey to the 
ambition of Prussia. What effect this new complication of affairs 
may have on our interests, is rather a matter of speculation than 
calculating foresight, as the elements on which alone a conclusion 
could be satisfactorily reached, do not exist on this side of the water. 


I observe by your No. 82 that you express a disinclination to 
send over your accounts, balanced to 3lst December last as re- 
quested in my Despatch without number of 30th November last. 
You fear lest in your contingent account there should be inadmissi- 
ble charges, and prefer to be informed in advance by the Depart- 
ment what items you would be justified in inserting. 


It is quite natural that you should wish to avoid presenting an 
account of which some of the items might be rejected, but there is 
no mode of avoiding this risk, which has been incurred by all our 
other public agents in Europe. It is impossible to give you, (in 
advance of any knowledge of the sums spent by you,) any more 
accurate directions on this subject than you will find contained in 
your original instructions. It is indispensable that you send this 
account balanced to 3lst December last, as you remain charged on 
the books of the Treasury with sums not accounted for. 


In sending on your salary account, you will state it as begin- 
ning with 16th March 1861, and closing on-the 31st Dec. 1863. 


When your salary and contingent accounts up to this last date 
have been adjusted at the Treasury, if there be any items not ap- 
proved by the auditor, you will be informed and have the aid of 
the Department in getting the accounts balanced so as to have your 
name no longer in the list of officers who have unsettled balances 


standing against them. 
I am, Sir, respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


Hon. A. Dudley Mann, &c, &c, &c, 


Brussels. 
15 July. 


P.S. Your four despatches, 89 to 92 have just been received. 
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To A. Dudley Mann™ 
Circular 


Department of State, 
Richmond, 25 August 1864. 
Hon. James M. Mason, 
Commissioner to the Continent, Paris. 

Sir, 

Numerous publications which have recently appeared in the 
journals of the United States on the subject of informal overtures 
for peace between the two Federations of States now at war on this 
Continent render it desirable that you should be fully advised of 
the views and policy of this government on a matter of such para- 
mount importance. It is likewise proper that you should be ac- 
curately informed of what has occured on the several occasions 
mentioned in the published statements. 


You have therefore been furnished with copies of the mani- 
festo issued by the Congress of the Confederate States with the 
approval of the President on the 14th June last, and have doubtless 
acted in conformity with the resolution which requested that copies 
of this manifesto should be laid before foreign governments. ‘“‘The 
principles, sentiments and purposes by which these states have been, 
and are still actuated’’, are set forth in that paper with all the 
authority due to the solemn declaration of the Legislative and 
Executive Department of this government, and with a clearness 
which leave no room for comment or explination. In a few sen- 
tences it is pointed out that all we ask is immunity from interfer- 
ence with our internal peace and prosperity, “‘and to be left in the 
undisturbed enjoyment of those inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness which our common ancestors declared 
to be the equal heritage of all parties to the social compact. Let 
them forbear aggressions upon us and the war is at an end. If 
there be questions which require adjustment by negotiation, we 
have ever been willing and are still willing to enter into communi- 
cation with our adversaries in a spirit of peace, of equity and manly 
frankness”. The manifesto closed with the declaration that “we 
commit our cause to the enlightened judgment of the world, to the 
sober reflections of our adversaries themselves, and to the solemn 
and righteous arbitrament of Heaven.” 


75 Diplomatic Correspondence with Great Britain, 185-194. Library of Congress, Manuscripts 
Division, Civil War Papers. 
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Within a very few weeks after the publication of this mani- 
festo, it seemed to have met with a response from President Lin- 
coln. In the early part of last month a letter was received by 
General Lee from Lieutenant General Grant, in the following 
words: 


“Head Quarters of the Armies of the United States, 
City Point, Va. July 8th 1864. 


General R. E. Lee : 
Commanding Confederate Forces, near Petersburg, Va. 


General, 


I would request that Colonel James F. Jaquess,’® 73rd Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and J. R. Gilmore’? Esq. be allowed to meet 
Colonel Robert Ould,7® Commissioner for the Exchange of Prisoners 
at such place between the lines of the two armies as you may 
designate. The object of the meeting is legitimate with the duties 
of Colonel Ould as Commissioner. 


76 James Frazier Jaquess (November 18, 1819-June 17, 1898) was born and educated in 
Indiana; studied law and was admitted to the bar in 1846; but the next year became a Methodist 
minister; for six years beginning in 1848 he served as President of Illinois Female College; was 
then made President of Quincy College: became chaplain of the sixth Illinois cavalry; and after 
the battle of Shiloh he became colonel of the seventy-third Illinois Volunteers. He was depressed 
by fellow Methodists killing each other, so he proposed no compromise with traitors, but imme- 
diate return to God and to their country. In the summer of 1863, he convinced his commander 


Rosecrans, Gilmore, and Lincoln that if he could see Davis he could do something. He got as 
far as Petersburg, but did not have an opportunity of summoning Davis to repentance in a 
personal interview. He then returned to the army and fought with distinction in the battles 
about Chattanooga. In the summer of 1864 he went to Richmond with Gilmore on a more pre- 
tentious mission; had a conference with Davis on July 17, 1864; and obtained statements that 
the South was fighting for freedom or annihilation. e returned to the North and lectured on 
his interview with Davis in the campaign of 1864; returned to his regiment in April, 1865; 
after the war worked with the Freedmen’s Bureau in the South for some time; cultivated cotton 
in Arkansas and then in Mississippi; engaged in business after 1876; made many business 
to London; and died in St. Paul, Minnesota.—Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 615-616. 

™™ James Roberts Gilmore (September 10, 1822-November 16, 1903) was born in Boston; 
entered college, but left it for a business career in New York; and retired in 1857 with a 
competency. For a while he published the Continental Monthly, an anti-slavery paper; wrote for 
the New York Tribune; and wrote books. In 1863 Horace Greeley sent Gilmore to Rosecrans to 
see if he was a candidate for the gy! in 1864, and on this trip he met Jacquess; 
convinced by him; and went with him to Washington, but the project failed. In April, 1864, 
he interviewed Lincoln and persuaded him to permit a second attempt. Lincoln would not give 
them instructions, but he drew up instructions for them to tell Davis that if he would surrender, 
free the slaves, return to the Union, he would recompense the South to the extent of $500,000,000 
for the slaves, and restore the states and pardon all the offenders. After much difficulty they 
had the conference with Davis in the Old Custom House on July 17, 1864. Perhaps he and 
Lincoln hoped that it would produce statements of the Confederate war aims that could be used 
to stem the growing clamor for peace in the North. Davis assured them that slavery was not 
the main issue, but the right of self-government was what they wanted. He reported to Lincoln 
on July 21, 1864, and on the next day Gilmore published a short account of the interview in the 
Boston Transcript. Longer accounts of it were published in the September and December issues 
of the Atlantic Monthly. The two visited Northern governors and made speeches for the election. 
In 1873 he re-entered business and wrote books. [n 1883 he retired and devoted his entire time 
to writing.—Dictionary of American Biography, VII, 309-311. : 

™8 Robert Ould (January 31, 1820-December 18, 1881) was born in Georgetown and died in 
Richmond. He studied law and madea great success in this profession; was assistant secretary 
of war for the Confederacy; and in 1862 was made commissioner for the return of prisoners. 
He was with Lee at the time of surrender, but Grant wwuuld not accept his parole, for he said that 
a commissioner for the return of prisoners was nct subject to capture: Stanton had him arrested 
and tried for treason, but he was acquitted. He then returned to Richmond where he became 
one of the most noted lawyers in the state and a great Bible student after 1870.—National Cyclo- 


paedia of American Biography, XIX, 275. 
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If not consistant for you to grant the request here asked, I 
would beg that this be referred to President Davis for his action. 


Requesting as early an answer to this communication as you 
may find it convenient to make, I subscribe myself very respectfully 


Your obedient servant 


U.S. Grant 
Lt. Genl. U. S. A.” 


On the reference to the letter to the President, he authorized 
Colonel Ould to meet the persons named in General Grant’s letter, 
and Colonel Ould after seeing them returned to Richmond, and re- 
ported to the President in the presence of the Secretary of War and 
myself that Messrs. Jacquess and Gilmore had not said anything to 
him about his duties as Commissioner for Exchange of Prisoners, 
but that they asked permission to come to Richmond for the pur- 
pose of seeing the President: that they came with the knowledge 
and approval of President Lincoln and under his pass: that they 
were informed messengers sent with a view of paving the way for 
a meeting of formal Commissioners authorized to negotiate for 
peace and desired to communicate to President Davis the views of 
Mr. Lincoln and to obtain the President’s views in return, so as to 
arrange for a meeting of Commissioners. Colonel Ould stated that 
he had told them repeatedly that it was useless to come to Richmond 
to talk of peace on any other terms than the recognized inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy, to which they said that they were 
quite aware of that, and that they were nevertheless confident that 
their interview would result in peace. The President on this report 
of Colonel Ould determined to permit them to come to Richmond 
under his charge. 

On the Evening of the 16th July Colonel Ould conducted these 
gentlemen to a hotel in Richmond where a room was provided for 
them in which they were to remain under surveillance during their 
stay here, and the next morning I received the following letter: 


“Spotswood House, 
Richmond, Va. July 17th 1864 


“Hon. J. P. Benjamin 
Secretary of State of C.S.A. 
Dear Sir, | 


_ The undersigned, James F. Jaquess, of Illinois, and James R. 
Gilmore, of Massachusetts, most respectfully solicit an interview 
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with President Davis. They visit Richmond as private citizens, 
and have no official character or authority, but they are fully pos- 
sessed of the views of the United States Government relative to an 
adjustment of the differences now existing between the North and 
the South, and have little doubt that a free interchange of views 
between President Davis and themselves, would open the way to 
such official negotiations, as would ultimate in restoring peace to 
the two sections of our distracted country. 

They therefore ask an interview with the President, and await- 
ing your reply are 

Most truly and respectfully, 


Your obedient servants, 


James F.. Jaquess, 
James R. Gilmore.” 


The word “official’’ is underscored, and the word “peace” 
doubly underscored in the original. 


After perusing the letter, I invited Colonel Ould to conduct 
the writers to my office, and on their arrival stated to them that 
they must be conscious they could not be admitted to an interview 
with the President without informing me more fully of the object 
of their mission, and satisfying me that they came by request of 
Mr. Lincoln. Mr. Gilmore replied that they came unofficially, but 
with the knowledge and at the desire of Mr. Lincoln: that they 
thought the war had gone far enough, that it could never end ex- 
cept by some sort of agreement, that the agreement might as well 
be made now as after further bloodshed: that they knew by the 
recent address of the Confederate Congress that we were willing 
to make peace: that they admitted that proposals ought to come 
from the North, and that they were prepared to make these pro- 
posals by Mr. Lincoln’s authority: that it was necessary to have a 
sort of informal understanding in advance of regular negotiations, 
for if commissioners were appointed without some such under- 
standing, they would meet, quarrel and separate, leaving the parties 
more bitter aginst each other than before: that they knew Mr. 
Lincoln’s views, and would state them if pressed by the President 
to do so, and desired to learn his in return. 

I again insisted on some evidence that they came from Mr. 
Lincoln, and in order to satisfy me, Mr. Gilmore referred to the 
fact that permission for their coming through our lines had been 
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asked officially by General Grant in a letter to General Lee, and 
that General Grant in that letter had asked that this request should 
be referred to President Davis. Mr. Gilmore then showed me a 
card written and signed by Mr. Lincoln, requesting General Grant 
to aid Mr. Gilmore and friend in passing through his lines into the 
Confederacy. Colonel Jaquess then said that his name was not put 
on the card for the reason that it was earnestly desired that their 
visit should be kept secret: that he had come into the Confederacy 
a year ago, and had visited Petersburg on a similar errand, and 
that it was feared if his name should become known that some of 
those who had formerly met him in Petersburg would conjecture 
the purpose for which he now came. He said that the terms of 
peace which they would offer to the President would be honorable 
to the Confederacy, that they did not desire that the Confederacy 
should accept any other terms, but would be glad to have my prom- 
ise, as they gave theirs, that their visit should be kept a profound 
secret if it failed to result in peace: that it would not be just that 
either party should seek any advantage by divulging the fact of 
their overture for peace, if unsuccessful. I assented to this request 
and then rising said: ‘Do I understand you to state distinctly that 
you come as messengers from Mr. Lincoln for the purpose of agree- 
ing with the President as to the proper mode of inaugurating a 
formal negotiation for peace, charged by Mr. Lincoln with author- 
ity for stating his own views and receiving those of President 
Davis?” Both answered in the affirmative and I then said that 
the President would see them at my office the same evening at 9 
P. M.: that at least I presumed he would, but if he objected after 
hearing my report, they should be informed. They were then re- 
committed to the charge of Colonel Ould with the understanding 
that they were to be reconducted to my office at the appointed 
hour unless otherwise directed. 


This interview connected with the report previously made by 
Colonel Ould left on my mind the decided impression that Mr. Lin- 
coln averse to sending formal commissioners to open negotiations, 
lest he might thereby be deemed to have recognized the independence 
of the Confederacy, and that he was anxious to learn whether the 
conditions on which alone he would be willing to take such a step 
would be yielded by the Confederacy: that with this view he had 
placed his messengers in a condition to satisfy us that they really 
came from him, without committing himself to anything in the 
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event of a disagreement as to such conditions as he considered to 
be indispensable. On informing the President therefore of my 
conclusions, he determined that no questions of form or etiquette 
should be an obstacle to his receiving any overtures that promised 
however remotely to result in putting an end to the carnage which 


marked the continuance of hostilities. 


The President came to my office at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and Colonel Ould came a few minutes later with Messrs. Jaquess 
and Gilmore. The President said to them that he had heard from 
me that they came as messengers of peace from Mr. Lincoln: that 
as such they were welcome: that the Confederacy had never con- 
cealed its desire for peace and that he was ready to hear whatever 
they had to offer on that subject. 


Mr. Gilmore then addressed the President and in a few min- 
utes had conveyed the information that these two gentlemen had 
come to Richmond impressed with the idea that this government 
would accept a peace on the basis of a reconstruction of the Union, 
the abolition of slavery and the grant of amnesty to the people of 
the States as repentant criminals. In order to accomplish the 
abolition of slavery, it was proposed that there should be a general 
vote of all the people of both Federations in mass and the majority 
of the vote thus taken was to determine that as well as all other 
disputed questions. These were stated to be Mr. Lincoln’s views. 
The President answered that as these proposals had been prefaced 
by the remark that the people of the North were a majority and 
that a majority ought to govern, the offer was in effect a proposal 
that the Confederate States should surrender at discretion, admit 
that they had been wrong from the beginning of the contest, sub- 
mit to the mercy of their enemies and avow themselves to be in 
need of pardon for crimes: that extermination was preferable to 
such dishonor. He stated that if they were themselves so unac- 
quainted with the form of their government, as to make such 
propositions, Mr. Lincoln ought to have known, when giving them 
his views, that it was out of the power of the Confederate govern- 
ment to act on the subject of domestic institutions of the several 
states, each State having exclusive jurisdiction on that point, still 
less to commit the decision of such a question to the vote of a for- 
eign people: that the separation of the States was an accomplished 
fact: that he had no authority to receive proposals for negotiations, 
except by virtue of his office as President of an independent Con- 
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federacy, and on this basis alone must proposals be made to him. 
At one period of the conversation, Mr. Gilmore made use of some 
language referring to these States as “rebels’’, while rendering an 
account of Mr. Lincoln’s views, and apologised for the word. The 
President desired him to proceed, that no offense was taken, and 
that he wished Mr. Lincoln’s language to be repeated to him as 
exactly as possible. Some further conversation took place, sub- 
stantially to the same effect as the foregoing, when the President 
rose to indicate that the interview was at an end. The two gentle- 
men were then recommitted to the charge of Colonel Ould and left 
Richmond the next day. 


This account of the visit of Messrs Gilmore and Jaquess to 
Richmond has been rendered necessary by publications made by 
one or both of them since their return to the United States, not- 
withstanding the agreement that their visit was to be kept secret. 
They have perhaps concluded that as the promise of secrecy was 
made at their request, it was permissible to disregard it. We had 
no reason for desiring to conceal what occured, and have therefore 
no complaint to make of the publicity given to the fact of the visit. 
The extreme inaccuracy of Mr. Gilmore’s narrative will be appar- 
ent to you from the foregoing statement. 


You have no doubt seen in the Northern papers an account of 
another conference on the subject of peace which took place in 
Canada at about the same date between Messrs. C. C. Clay ™ and 
J. P. Holcombe,*® Confederate citizens of the highest character and 
position, and Mr. Horace Greely *! of New York acting with au- 


7° Clement Claiborne Clay was born in Alabama in 1819, and died there on January 3, 
1882. He became secretary to his father who was governor in 1835, the year he graduated at 
the University of Alabama, and when his father went to the Senate the son finished a law degree 
in the University of Virginia. He served in the Alabama legislature in 1842, 1844 and 1845; 
became a state judge in 1846; and served in the Senate from 1853 to February, 1861, when he 
resigned. He considered himself as a minister from a sovereign state. He served as a Senator 
in the Confederacy; went to Canada in 1864 as a secret agent of the South; planned raids on 
the northern frontier; and made some futile attempts to negotiate with Lincoln. He returned to 
the South, but fled to Canada at the close of the war; surrendered in May, 1865; was made a 
prisoner at Fortress Monroe, but was released in April, 1866, and returned to his legal business 
in Huntsville, Alabama.—Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, I, 638-639. 

8° James Philemon Holcombe (September 20, 1820-August 22, 1873) was descended from 
a noted family of Virginia; practiced law for a while in Virginia; moved to Cincinnati where he 
wrote legal books; returned to Virginia where he engaged in the same line of work; and was 
made Professor of Law in the University of Virginia. He resigned to enter the secession con- 
vention, where he was a great force in promoting secession; was a signer of the agreement by 
which Virginia entered the Confederacy; and served in the Confederate Senate from February 
20, 1862, to February 13, 1864. He was made special commissioner to the British North Ameri- 
can colonies and sent to Canada. He, Clay and Thomas went to Niagara where they met Horace 
Greeley in conference. He reported to Benjamin to use all possible means to stir up discontent 
in the North. After the war he settled at Bellevue, Bedford county, where he conducted a private 
school and engaged in writing.—Dictionary of American Biography, IX, 1384-135. 

81 Horace Greeley (February 3, 1811-November 29, 1872) was born and reared a poor boy 
but became the noted editor of the New York Tribune. He ran for the presidency on the Liberal 
Republican and Democratic ticket in 1873 and received 2,834,079 popular votes to 3,597,070 for 
Grant.—Appleton, Cyclopaedia of American Biography, II, 734-741. 
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thority of President Lincoln. It is deemed not improper to inform 
you that Mr. Clay and Holcombe, although enjoying in an eminent 
degree the confidence and esteem of the President, were strictly 
accurate in their statement that they were without any authority 
from the government to treat with that of the United States on 
any subject whatever. We had no knowledge of their conference 
with Mr. Greely, nor of their proposed visit to Washington till we 
saw the newspaper publications. A significant confirmation of the 
truth of the statement of Messrs Gilmore and Jaquess that they 
came as messengers from Mr. Lincoln, is to be found in the fact 
that the views of Mr. Lincoln, as stated by them to the President, 
are in exact conformity with the offensive paper addressed to 
“whom it may concern”, which was sent by Mr. Lincoln to Messrs 
Clay and Holcombe by the hands of his private Secretary, Mr. 
Hay,*? and which was properly regarded by those gentlemen as an 
intimation that Mr. Lincoln was unwilling that this war should 
cease while in his power to continue hostilities. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 


J. P. Benjamin, 
Secretary of State. 


To A. Dudley Mann ** 
Circular 


Department of State, 

Richmond, 10th October, 1864. 
Sir: | 
For some months past the United States have been able to 
uphold their sinking finances by the sale of large amounts of public 
Stocks in the German markets. These sales are reported to have 
reached a total varying from thirty to one hundred millions of 
pounds sterling. There is no method within reach of approxi- 
mating the true sum, altho’ it is doubtless very large. We deem it 


82 John Hay (October 8, 1838-July 1, 1995) studied law; came to Washington in 1861 as 
the secretary of Lincoln; and remained with him until his assassination. In 1864 he became as- 
sistant adjutant-general with rank of major; was raised to the rank of lieutenant-colonel and then 
to colonel; entered the diplomatic field; became assistant secretary of state in November, 1878: 
was made minister to Great Britain in 1897; became Secretary of State in August, 1898; worked 
up the Open Door policy regarding China in 1899 and 1900; had to deal with the second 
Venezuelan crisis; and died in office.—Dictionary of American Biography, VIII, 430-436. 

83 Civil War Papers, Benjamin to Mann folder, Library of Congress. 
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advisable to present an analysis of the financial condition of the 
United States drawn from the official reports for the information 
of European Capitalists, with some remarks on the probable in- 
fluence of continued investments by them, not only in retarding 
the restoration of peace on this continent, but in destroying the 
resources on which alone they can rely for the security of invest- 
ments already made. 


Appended hereto are tables exhibiting the state of the Federal 
finances, based on the reports of the Secretary of the Treasury ™ 
at Washington on the 30th ulto., and at four previous dates in the 
present year; with statements on the amount of annual interest on 
the debt at three different dates, and a table shewing the rate of 
increase of the debt. 


From these tables as well as from other facts to be mentioned, 
some remarkable results may be deduced. 


The annual interest of the public debt was at the end of last 
month $81,778,643. This sum already exceeds the total revenue of 
the United States as it existed prior to secession of the Southern 
States. That revenue as derived from all sources and from all the 
- States then united, amounted, for the year ending the 30th June 
1860 to $76,752,033. But the amount of this debt large as it is, 
increases with frightful rapidity. The rate of increase of the debt 
was $1,962,900 per day in the first period of 105 days included in 
the statement; this increase was augmented ten per cent in the 
next period of fifty days, and reached $2,161,940 per day; and 
this augmented sum was again increased by five per cent in the 
next period of fifty-eight days, leaving the present daily increase 
$2,215,200. It is further to be observed that the entire increase is 
now in the interest bearing debt. The first of the tables shows 
that the amount of the non-interest bearing debt was on the 30th 
September about the same as on the Ist March, the whole increase 
being composed of debt that bears interest. The rate of interest 
which is paid for the money now borrowed varies from six per cent 
in gold, to seven and three-tenths per cent in paper. No money is 
borrowed at less than six per cent, the attempt to borrow at five 
having failed, and the small amount issued being now quoted at a 
discount of four per cent. 


84 William Pitt Fessenden became Secretary of the Treasury on June 30, 1864, when Salmon 
P. Chase resigned. He was born in New Hampshire on October 16, 1806, and died in Maine 
on September 8, 1869. He restored confidence in the Treasury and made a great success of the 
finances, as he had done in other walks of life.-—National Cyclopaedia of American Biography, 


II, 90-91. 
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Taking it for granted that the United States will persist in 
their insane attempt to subjugate the South, it is not difficult to 
form an estimate of their financial condition on the Ist May next, 
the probable date for the commencement of an active campaign. 
The interval from the 30th September to Ist May, is 212 days. If 
the increase of their public debt during that interval be estimated 
at two millions and a quarter per day, which is but a trifle more 
than the present rate, it will amount to $477,000,000, on which the 
interest at an average of six and a half per cent, will be $31,005,000 
per annum. 

The United States then will be compelled, if a new campaign 
is commenced next year, to begin it under the pressure of a total 
debt of about $2,430,000,000, bearing an annual interest of about 
$112,780,000. If to this amount be added the pension list to the 
army and navy, to which the faith of the United States is pledged 
as sacredly as the payment of the money borrowed, it is a moderate 
estimate to place the annual charge on their finances, as it will 
exist on the Ist May 1865, at $120,000,000, leaving out of view the 
unliquidated claims which are reported by the solicitor of their 
Treasury to reach “hundreds of millions of dollars”. 


The appropriation made for the payment of the interest on the 
debt of Great Britain for the year ending on the 31st March 1864, 
was £26,400,000, equal to about $128,000,000: so that the United 
States will, in the four years of war expiring on the first May next, 
have incurred a debt of which the annual charge will be nearly 
equal to that accumulated in Great Britain in two centuries. To 
the public debt of the United States there should however be added 
the public debt of the several states, the amount of which cannot 
be exactly ascertained, but as given in the National Almanac for 
1864, the debt of what are therein called “loyal States” amounts 
to about $200,000,000, at an average interest of 644 per cent, thus 
making an addition of $13,000,000 per annum to the sum above 
stated and rendering it certain that the annual charge of the debt 
of the United States on the lst May next will exceed that of Great 
Britain. 

It should not be overlooked that in addition to the vast sums 
thus raised on credit, the United States are spending every dollar 
that can be collected by the most onerous taxation ever imposed 
on a people. It was recently stated in a letter of Mr. Fessenden 
that taxation was expected to produce one million of dollars a day. 
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If this estimate at all approximate accuracy, this annual taxation 
of $365,000,000 exceeds by upward of thirty millions of dollars, the 
entire revenue of Great Britain as estimated by Mr. Gladstone for 
the year ending on the 3lst March last. The revenue of Great 
Britain is gathered from a population of about 29,000,000 peace- 
fully employed in productive labor while the taxation of the United 
States is exacted from a population of about 23,000,000 of whom 
a very large number have been converted from producers into 
consumers and destroyers of public wealth. When the taxation by 
the several states, is added to this charge, it may be concluded with 
entire confidence that the utmost resources that can be derived 
from taxation have already been reached, and that if the war be 
continued for another campaign, there is no possibility of conduct- 
| ing it without an addition to the public debt at the rate of two and 
| a quarter millions of dollars a day at the lowest calculation, while 
the probability is that the increase in the event supposed will be 

very much larger. - 
The facts thus presented demonstrate that if the United 
States persist, as is now threatened, in carrying on the war for 
another year, the burthen of their public debt will be such as to 
render it absolutely impossible for them to pay, even if actuated, 
with entire unanimity, by a sincere desire to meet their obligations. 
It may be left to others to speculate on the probability of such 
unanimity, but it is certain that three of the largest states have 
already repudiated in part their public debt by refusing to pay in 
coin the interest due in Europe and thus confiscating one half of 
the amount due to the European bond-holders. The possibility of 
paying the debt already incurred is dependent solely upon a prompt 
cessation of hostilities. Without therefore entering into any dis- 
cussion of the morality of furnishing to the United States the 
‘means of waging a war so savage, so monstrous as that now raging 
on this continent, it would seem that the simplest dictates of self 
interest would unite a!l those who have already ventured invest- 
ments in the Federal funds in a concerted effort to cut off all 
further supplies and thus to force that cessation of hostilities 
which alone can save the investments already made from entire 
| loss. If the Capitalists of Europe withhold further supplies, the 
resources of the United States are so far exhausted as to render the 
: restoration of peace certain at no distant day. It is in the power of 
the same capitalists, by furnishing the means for the gratification 
| of the insane passions of the North, to plunge the borrowers into 
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irretrievable bankruptcy and to render certain the loss of all their 
own investments past as well as future. | 

In presenting the foregoing statement, reference has been 
[omitted] intentionally to the local debt tracted by the Counties, 
parishes, and municipalities in the Northern States for the purpose 
of raising money to buy mercenaries in order to relieve themselves 
from the burthen of the Conscription. We have no means of esti- 
mating the amount. We only know that the price at which these 
human beings are bought for slaughter varies from 500 to 1000 
dollars per man, and that the calls for men have amounted to very 
many hundreds of thousands. Some of the Northern journals speak 
of this local debt as “enormous”, but this term is too vague to 
justify us in hazarding an estimate of the amount. 


I am instructed by the President to request that you will give 
to this despatch such publicity as will cause it to reach those whose 
interests may be involved in its contents. 


I am, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. P. Benjamin, 


Sec. of State. 
Hon. A. Dudley Mann &c., &c., &c., | 
Brussels. 
PUBLIC DEBT OF UNITED STATES 
: 1864 Interest debt © Non-Interest Total 
March 1 $1,047,342,000 $465,957,440 $1,513,299,730 
June 14 1,217,642,000 501,753,440 1,719,395,174 
ug. 3 1,295,541,000 531,584,270 1,827,492,170 
Aug. 30 .. 1,859,096,492 519,468,267 1,878,564,759 
Sept. 30 1,487,671,815 468,301,899 1,955,973,714 
Annual interest on 14 June $71,699,730 
Annual interest on 30 August 77,447,122 
Annual interest on 30 September 81,778,643 


30 September $ 923,085, 941 on which annual interest in coin ...... $54, 608, ‘446 
564, ‘585, '874 on which annual interest in currency 27,170, 197 


a, ,487,671,815 total interest debt —— total int. $81,778,643 
468, 301, 899 total non-interest debt 


$1,955,773,714 total debt 30th September 


RATE OF INCREASE 


Increase Days Per Day 
lst March to 14th June $206,095,444 105 $1,962,900 
14th June to 3d August 108,096,996 50 2,161,940 


38d August to 30th September 128,481,544 58 2,215,200 


OLD NEW ORLEANS HOUSES 
AND SOME OF THE PEOPLE WHO LIVED IN THEM 


By JOHN S. KENDALL 


From the beginning of its history down to the present day, 
New Orleans has been singularly fortunate in attracting to itself 
men and women of unusual and oftentimes of remarkable charac- 
ter. Some of them—let us confess it frankly—have been more 
notable for ability than for probity; some have been more import- 
ant for integrity than for ability. We have had our share of clever 
rascals and portentous fools. But there has always been a respect- 
able minority which has had brains and personality and principles. 
For example, during the years when Louisiana was still a colonial 
dependency of one or another of the European powers, there were 
such arresting individuals as Bienville, Kerlerec and Lafreniére; 
Ulloa, the kindly scholar burdened with a political and administra- 
tive task too complicated for him to perform to his own satisfaction 
or to that of anybody else; Bernardo de Galvez, the meteoric youth 
who dazzles even the sedate historians of today with his achieve- 
ments as ruler of a turbulent little New World community and as 
organizer and leader of a tiny army; the well-meaning Miro, and 
the elegant but crafty Casa Calvo. To the introductory years of the 
American regime belong the too-amiable Claiborne, the sagacious, 
unscrupulous and enterprising Daniel Clark; the adventurous 
General James Wilkinson; the brilliant and learned Livingston; 
the insouciant, open-handed but amazingly capable Grymes; and 
a host of others—statesmen, pioneers, soldiers, jurists, merchants, 
—a wonderful procession of people whose names are still potent to 
quicken the pulse and set the imagination aflame. 


By their presence in New Orleans in those early, formative 
days these men imparted a color and significance to the city which 
it has never altogether lost. What it is now is due, if to any one 
thing, to the fact that their personalities were wrought into the 
texture of its primitive history. They were like those catalytic 
agents which, by the mere fact of proximity, even when they them- 
selves perform no chemical function, set in motion processes of far- 
reaching consequence. At any rate there must have been in New 
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Orleans at the inception of the nineteenth century, something 
peculiarly stimulating to talent. The city not only possessed all the 
apparatus of culture usual at that period in American towns of 
corresponding size, but was in close relation to the frontier, with 
all that such implies of freedom, simplicity, self-assurance, and 
initiative. It was in all probability, the only community in the 
country of which so much could be predicated. Its wealthier classes 
were for the most part educated in Europe. They brought home 
from the colleges of France, Belgium, England or Spain a refine- 
ment of taste in matters of art and literature which could not be 
readily paralleled even in the largest cities of the United States 
at the present day. Yet, at the same time, in the streets or along 
the levees were to be seen the frontiersmen in their coonskin caps 
and fringed buckskin coats; the rough, loose-jointed keelboatmen 
from Kentucky and Tennessee, and the swarthy hunters from the 
far Northwest. And, as if these were not enough to mark the 
picturesque contrasts in the life of the city, came also the Indians, 
silent and apprehensive, moving on moccasin-shod feet through the 
busy thoroughfares, and jostled about by a civilization which they 
only vaguely understood. Thus there spread through New Orleans 
an atmosphere of old-world enlightenment and ‘sophistication, and 
of new-world independence and spontaneity which, one can be sure, 
furnished an almost ideal environment for the development of the 
kind of men and women who must, perforce, play a great role in 
the tragicomedy of human life. | 


There were many then. We have mentioned half-a-dozen names, | 
but one could easily multiply the number by a score—nay by a 
hundred. Thereafter, as we advance towards the later days, the 
array of candidates for enrollment among New Orleans’ illustrious 
citizens grows apace. It would be a pious work—and alas! like many 
other pious works, laborious and expensive—to locate the homes 
and haunts of all those who deserve to be remembered in the city 
where they were born, or dwelt, or died. Something has indeed 
been done in that direction, for the achievements of Stanley 
Arthur, William Nott, et sic de similibus, are not lightly to be 
ignored; but much remains to be done, ere all the landmarks con- 
nected with the city’s children of genius are appropriately signed 
and sealed. In the brief compass of the present paper no great 
contribution to the subject is possible. Nevertheless, if in these 
pages we can rescue from unmerited oblivion a few names, or 
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indentify a few localities worth remembering in this connection, 
the task, however imperfectly performed, will not be attempted in 
vain. | 

We can begin in no way more appropriately than by recalling 
from a bygone generation a few of its distinguished literary men 
—artists in letters like Theodore O’Hara, whose beautiful verses, 
engraved on innumerable tablets, adorn the national cemeteries 
throughout the United States; Richard Henry Wilde, author of that 
immortal lyric, “My Life Is Like The Summer Rose”, and one of 
the first professors of law in what is now Tulane University; 
J. D. B. DeBow, who founded and edited one of the earliest and 
ablest American magazines; and D. K. Whitaker, whom Edgar 
Allen Poe mentioned among the cleverest of contemporary Ameri- 
can essayists. There was also Thomas Bailey Aldrich, who as a lad 
dwelt in a fine old house on Lee Circle, now demolished to make 
way for a filling station. Brander Matthews, long a member of the 
faculty of Columbia University and a well-known writer on dra- 
matic subjects, was born in the “Thirteen Buildings’, on Julia 
street, between Camp and St. Charles. George W. Cable, who will 
some day be ranked among the world’s great masters of the short 
story, saw the light for the first time in a now sadly dilapidated 
frame building on Orange street, between Camp and Magazine, and 
then in later years lived and wrote some of his finest stories in a 
pleasant house which he built in 1874 and which still stands at 
1313 Eighth street. 


_  Lafcadio Hearn once lodged at 516 Bourbon street, and later 
in a building at the corner of Gasquet and Robertson streets, not 
long ago removed, to the great betterment of the neighborhood, 
which forlorn enough as it is today, was even more so in his time. 
At 413 Royal street was born Adrien Rouquette, the poet whose 
_ merits are little known to us, as he wrote in French. Vincent Nolte, 
the flamboyant German banker and adventurer, who has come 
back recently into something like his pristine notoriety in connec- 
tion with a bulky but fascinating novel, made his home at 641 
Royal street. At 628 Royal, Eugene Field spent some delightful 
winters in the latter part of his life. It was there he wrote “Just 
Before Christmas”. Another place identified with this delightful 
poet is the magnificent old residence at the corner of Fourth and 
Prytania. In Field’s day it was occuy\ied by Miss Ellen Morgan who 
“took in” boarders, many of whom, beside Field, were distinguished 
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in their own right. Sherwood Anderson’s connection with New Or- 
leans lasted only a few months. During that time he occupied the 
dwelling at 715 Governor Nicholls street which many years pre- 
viously had been the home of Charles Gayarré, the historian. 
Gayarré occupied many houses in the Vieux Carré. In his boyhood, 
between 1816 and 1823, his parents dwelt at 601 Bourbon. 


Some of the persons enumerated above were natives of the 
city; some were born elsewhere and came to New Orleans to do 
their lifework; some are identified with us because they died here 
and here their dust reposes in kindred earth. The latter was the 
case with the charming Cuban poet, Ignacio De Miranda y Agra- 
monte, who closed his life under -our alien skies about the 
year 1866. 


Among the famous men who were born in New Orleans, but 
early in life departed to seek the bubble reputation elsewhere, were 
the Delpit brothers. One became a celebrated French journalist and 
novelist; the other, no less notable, in the literature of Canada. 
They were the sons of P. J. Delpit, a wealthy tobacconist whose 
home at 184 (now 1211) Bienville, between Burgundy and Ram- 
part, disappeared before the demands of commerce, however, not 
without loss to the architectural beauty of the city for it is said to 
have been a lordly mansion, filled with splendid furniture and 
beautiful pictures. Alfred Delpit was born there between 1844 and 
1849. In France he served a tumultuous apprenticeship on one of 
the newspapers published by Dumas, pére; fought gallantly in the 
Franco-Prussian war, and wrote a score of books which are still 
admired for the beauty of their style. His brother; Edouard, ‘is 
remembered in Canadian letters as a poet and dramatist. The 
Delpit fortunes were amassed ina building which in 1875 was still 
to be seen on the upper side of St. Louis street, between Decatur — 
and Chartres. It then bore the number 16, but if you are curious 
to know today where the old tobacconist transacted business long 
ago, look for the number 524. The original building is gone but 
that number identifies the site where the elder Delpit manufac- 
tured cigars and snuff. 


Who, nowadays, knows the name of I oseph Brennen? It is 
safe to say that not one in ten thousand persons recalls the name. 
of this brilliant, cheerful, irresponsible young Irishman. Yet there 
was a time when as a poet and journalist his reputation was 
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nationwide. Brennen was born in Ireland in 1829, but became 
embroiled in a revolutionary conspiracy there which obliged him 
to flee from his native country and seek refuge in the United 
States. For some years he labored on the editorial staff of various 
New Orleans newspapers—first on the Delta, and then on its rival, 
the True Delta. He died May 27, 1857, and lies buried in the St. 
Louis cemetery in a peaceful corner of that historic place. 


Brennen’s fame as a poet rested on his poem, “The Exile to 
His Wife”, one stanza of which may be repeated here: 


Come to me, dearest, I’m lonely without thee, 
Daytime and nighttime I’m thinking about thee; 
Nighttime and daytime in dreams I behold thee, 
Unwelcome the waking which ceases to fold thee. 
Come to me, darling, my sorrows to lighten, 
Come in thy beauty to bless and to brighten; 
Come in thy womanhood, meekly and lowly, 
Come in thy lovliness, queenly and holy. 


Once these verses were sung and recited everywhere, but who 
knows them now; though it must indeed be a stony heart which 


does not beat responsive to their simplicity, sincerity and music. 


There have been many women in New Orleans who have won 
distinction in letters. One of them, who deserves to be better known 
than she now is, was Kate Chopin. She wrote some delightful 
novels of Louisiana life. Her home was for a number of years at 
443 Magazine street. Another distinguished New Orleans woman 
writer was Ruth McEnery Stuart, of that McEnery family who 
gave Louisiana a governor at one of its most troublous epochs, and 
later, a member of the United States Senate. Mrs. Stuart was born 
in Avoyelles parish but removed at an early age to New Orleans, 
and spent a considerable portion of her girlhood in a home in 
Vallette street, in the fifth district—what is commonly designated 
in New Orleans as “Algiers”. Later she lived in a home at 1484 
St. Andrew street near Prytania, and there she wrote the stories 
which first attracted attention to her name. Her later life, how- 
ever, was spent far from New Orleans. | 


-Perhaps we ought to mention also in this connection Marie. 
Laveau, who as “queen” of the Voodoos, has acquired for herself 
a position in literature entirely unwarranted by her own personal 
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merits. She wrought magic and sold charms about 1840 in a hovel 
at 207 D’Amour street, between Bagatelle and Union, thorough- 
fares which are now known by very different cognomens. Later on 
she established herself in an old house in St. Ann street, between 
Rampart and Burgundy, where she died in 1891. There was a good 
deal of hocus-pocus about this house, as about everything with 
which this curious personage was identified. It was so old and 
dilapidated that a rumor got around that it was really the oldest 
house in New Orleans; and Marie bolstered up this idea by assert- 
ing that it was the ancestral home of the Laveaus, and that seven 
generations of her family had been reared within its walls. At any 
rate there she carried on for years her trade of manufacturing 
charms and selling “gris-gris” to such as had need thereof. Strange 
to say, her pretensions were widely credited not only among the 
negroes, but among the whites; and we have the authority of a 
neighbor, Mr. George Kernion, for the statement that after dark 
on almost any evening, you might see carriages roll up to Marie’s 
door, and veiled ladies, elegantly attired, descend and hurry in, 
to buy what the old witch had for sale. You could get from her 
amulets to further your fortunes in love or business or politics. 
She would tell your fortune with cards or a teacup, as you pre- 
ferred. An arrant fraud, no doubt, but money poured into her lap 
down to the last day of her evil life. 


As often happens with people of her stripe, Marie Laveau 
died at peace with heaven. She -made at least a semblance of 
repentence for her many misdeeds, and the Catholic church with 
that broad charity which so beautifully distinguishes it, did not 
venture to say that God had not forgiven. So she died and was 
buried. 

She left a daughter, “Mme.” Alexandre, who devoted herself 
for many years to removing as far as lay in her power the sinister 
reputation that during more than half a century had surrounded 
her mother as with an evil halo. “Mme.” Alexandre claimed that 
the Laveaus were descended from the noblest blood of France, And 
why not? There was such in old Louisiana. Too, she was a pious 
Catholic. Every morning she attended Mass. She was interested 
in orphan children. It is said that she reared more than one un- 
fortunate little person at her own expense. She made a great. show 
of reverence for her mother’s memory. In each chamber of the old 
house she maintained a species of altar on which candles were 
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continually burning for the repose of her soul. It is true that some 
irreverent persons said that all this was merely a “blind”, and a 
cover for the traffic in spells and charms which daughter no less 
than mother carried on with much profit. But one likes to believe 
otherwise. It is more dramatic, is it not? | 


“Mme.” Alexandre was a striking figure. Her eyes were large 
and dreamy but when lit up by excitement, they shone with a 
strange light—a light almost of madness. A mass of snow white 
hair crowned her head. Her movements were curiously majestic. 
She was invariably gracious to visitors and never wearied of 
discoursing to them of her departed mother. Let us hope that if 
she clung to the decrepit old house, it was for the sake of a happy 
past. The place never seemed altogether real. One always left the 
moldering old house with its relics and memories and superstitions 
with a feeling that as soon as his back was turned, it would resolve 
itself into thin air and vanish away, to the faint booming of tom- 
toms and the echo of an African chant. 


New Orleans has not been generous to her artists, and prob- 
ably that is why the painters and sculptors of the city have not 
been numerous. In the first decades of the nineteenth century, 
some celebrated painters were in the habit of visiting the South 
every year, men like Jarvis, Catlin, G. 4. A. Healy, Jouett and 
Sully, who included New Orleans regularly in thir itineraries. One 
of them, Vanderlyn, had a studio at 501 Royal street. The most 
famous of these visitors was J. J. Audubon, he of The Birds of 
America, who thought himself a native of Louisiana, but who has 
been deprived of that honor by his latest biographers. Formerly, 
a building at the corner of Dauphine and Conti, was pointed out as 
the “little house’”’ which the great naturalist rented in 1821. This 
structure has long since been displaced by a vast four-story brick 
mansion still lordly and beautiful in decay. But if we may trust 
Mr. Arthur, who has devoted much time and labor to Audubon and ~ 
his residence in New Orleans, this was the wrong site. He has 
identified the ‘little house” where Audubon worked so assiduously 
on the Birds, with the building at 505 Dauphine street which still 
stands much in the same condition as in the painter-naturalist’s 
own day. Mr. Arthur has pointed out a small, low-roofed_ brick 
cottage at 706 Barracks street as also connected with Audubon’s 
visit to New Orleans, but it is in suspiciously good repair and 
scarcely seems ancient enough to fit in with his theory. . 
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Among other New Orleans artists whose studios can be 
identified is the painter Godefroy. In 1883 Godfroy had an estab- 
lishment at 147 Royal. Another artist, Metcalfe by name, was 
living in 1822 at 25 Magazine street, which would be somewhere 
near Gravier street. Jarvis, one of the most distinguished among 
early American artists, had a studio a. 9 Customhouse street which 
would correspond to the location now numbered 119 Iberville. Jou- 
ette, who was in New Orleans from 1817 to 1827, lived and worked 
at 49 Canal street—a site which cannot be identified now. Healy, 
when in the city, held forth in Claiborne near St. Louis. A very 
capable local portrait painter was Henry Byrd who in 1842 lived 
and labored at 4 Perdido street which would be just around the 
corner from St. Charles. Later on Byrd lived in the then suburban 
town of Carrollton, where he died. As the directories of the city 
did not in those days deign to take any notice of persons so little 
regardful of their social status as to reside in those remote regions, 
we have no means to ascertain the last abiding-place of this con- 
scientious artist. Byrd’s pictures deserve a higher place in the 
estimation of critics than they have so far received. : 


One of the most talented and most unfortunate of the New 
Orleans artists was Everett B. D. Fabrino Julio, the painter of 
“The Last Meeting between Lee and Jackson’, which hangs in the 
Cabildo, a loan from the Sinnott family. He was born in 1843 in 
the island of St. Helena, not far from the house where Napoleon 
spent his last days. His father was a native of Italy but his mother 
came from Scotland. He was admirably educated in Paris where 
he studied art under some of the foremost painters of the day. At 
the outbreak of the Civil War he came to America, settling first 
in the North but later coming to Louisiana. He opened a studio 
in New Orleans at No. 3 Carondelet street in the old Union Bank 
building which was torn down long ago to make an addition to the 
building fronting on the corner of Canal and Carondelet. His chief 
work was portrait painting. In 1872 he returned to Paris for 
further study, and for two years he worked in the studio of Leon 
Bonnat. On his return to New Orleans he opened an art school 
but was soon obliged to give it up on account of bad health. A trip 
to Georgia having failed to benefit him, he came back to New 
Orleans and on September 15, 1879, passed away at his lodgings in 
Carondelet street between Lafayette and Girod. 
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The record of New Orleans’ greatness is impressive in litera- 
ture and in art, as the foregoing facts demonstrate, but it is no 
less impressive when we turn to music. New Orleans is still a 
musical center, but not as much so now as it was half-a-century 
ago when the French Opera House was in its prime, and music 
teachers abounded in all sections of the city. In those days the 
Opera House and what went on there, the presentation of a new 
mass by Professor Weber at the Cathedral of St. Louis, or the 
publication by Theo von La Hache of a new waltz or polka, were 
events of overshadowing importance. That was when Gregorio 
Curto was in his prime—he whose compositions sound a little thin 
and old-fashioned now, but who in his own epoch was regarded as 
a brilliant and prolific author of church music, and who is entitled 
to a permanent place in music history as the discoverer of Minna 
Hauck and as the teacher of Mme. Durand-Hitchkock—two stars 
of the opera who were natives of New Orleans. Then flourished 
also Eugéne Prevost, the operatic composer, more famous on the 
Paris boulevards than in his adopted home; Louis Varney, whose 
comic operas were once popular all over the world and are still 
occasionally sung with applause; the great Fidés Devries, for 
whom Massanet wrote the role of Chiméne in “Le Cid;” and Ernest 
Guiraud, who went from New Orleans to fill a splendid position at 
the Paris Conservatory and earn a reputation in France as teacher 
and composer. 

Greatest of all New Orleans musicians, however, was Louis 
Moreau Gottschalk. He was the first of those peripatetic pianists 
- now so distressingly numerous in all parts of the world. Gottschalk 
was as celebrated for his compositions as he was for his perform- 
ances on the piano. His birthplace on Rampart street has been 
destroyed. It stood approximately on the lot now numbered 410, 
next door to a Jewish synagogue. When the latter structure was 
sold, many years ago it was altered and used as a laundry; and 
then an addition was constructed which spread over the site of the 
Gottschalk mansion. Nevertheless, two places remain to which the 
admirers of the genius of the illustrious musician can point with 
confidence: his father’s office at 110 (now 531) Chartres street, 
and the Cathedral of St. Louis where Gottschalk is known to have 
played on the organ on at least one memorable occasion. His first 
teacher was the ex-tenor of the Opera, Letellier, who lived in St. 
Peter street, between Burgundy and Rampart streets, in a struc- 
ture which was removed to make way for a school. 
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Perhaps also in this connection we should make mention of 
Mr. E. Johns who was the friend of Chopin. To him Chopin dedi- 
cated some of his most beautiful compositions. Johns lived in 
a characteristic old plantation mansion on Liberty street near 
Gravier, which in a later day was occupied by the Chinese Mission 
and has now been replaced by the brick buildings of a moving 
picture studio. Johns was a piano dealer. The business which he 
founded more than a century ago exists today, though under 
another name. | 


In the old days of the Opera, too, many singers were admired 
here who abandoned what in more than one case was a promising 
European career to spend the last years of useful and laborious 
lives in New Orleans. Such was Louis Tabary to whom New 
Orleans owed its first permanent opera house. He lived at 66 
Dumaine street (old number) in a house which stood on a site — 
covered by the rear of the building now numbered 841-3 Royal 
street. Mile. Fleury who was a leading member of the Opera House 
about the middle of the last century resided at 57 St. Philip street, 
between Royal and Bourbon, but her home was long ago removed 
to make way for the yard of the St. Philip street school. An 
earlier singer, J. L. Lancelin, closed his career in his home on 
Orleans street. Augustin, who shared his honors, died at 49 St. 
Peter street (now 631). Aimé Barbaye, who more than a century 
ago was the idol of musical New Orleans under the name of Aimé, 
had a house at 59 Toulouse on a lot now occupied by the back 
buildings of the house now numbered 601 Royal; and St. Estéve, 
the tenor, lived for many years at 47 Esplanade, which would place 
his domicile on the downtown, wood-side corner of Esplanade and 
Chartres streets. P. J. Cheret the celebrated scene-painter, whose 
career is part of the history of the Paris opera house, was born 
in a building which still stands in Dauphine street and which is 
now numbered 416-18. After Cheret’s time it was used for some 
years as a bakery and considerable alterations were made in the 
structure to fit it for its new uses. 


In the days when these people lived and died New Orleans was 
interested in the theatre almost if not quite as much as in the 
opera. The list of names which can be cited in that connection is 
startling in its brilliancy. Here, for instance, in a fine old brick 
mansion at the corner of Carondelet and Gravier dwelt James H. 
Caldwell, one of the first and greatest American theatre managers, 
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to whom the South and West owe the introduction of the drama in 
the English language. Caldwell discovered and brought out scores 
of distinguished actors and actresses, among them Edwin Forrest 
and Charlotte Cushman. His home was torn down many years ago 
and the site is now occupied by an office building of no great 
pretension. New Orleans, moreover, was for nearly twenty years 
the home of Mrs. Mary Duff, one of the greatest actresses who 
ever trod the boards. She was the Mary Dyke to whom Thomas 
Moore dedicated a heartbroken poem. She married a man named 
Seaver, or Sevier, who practised law in an office at 112 Canal 
(now 634), corner of St. Charles. Their home was in a vine- 
wreathed cottage on Canal street, out towards Metairie Ridge in 
a region about which we have no records nowadays, and conse- 
quently this interesting spot can no longer be pointed out with 
certainty. : 

The fact that E. H. Sothern and Minnie Maddern Fiske were 
born in New Orleans is well known. The former came into this 
world at 705-11 Bienville street in a building that was sadly altered 
when it was made over into a garage. The latter was born in a 
now-vanished dwelling which stood in Baronne street just above 
Howard Avenue. New Orleans was the birthplace of a host of 
others whose names were once widely known—Luke Schoolcraft, 
probably the greatest “blackface’’ comedian of our stage; Barry 
Maxwell, Billy Payne, Wash Norton, Fred N. Thayer, Tom War- 
field, James Fulton, Warren Richard, Ed Banker, Billy Carter, and 
the once-celebrated minstrel and song writer, John Queen. In 1862 
when the Federal fleet attacked New Orleans, a young man named 
_ 'T.. K. Pearson was the first Confederate officer to fall in the fight- 
ing at Fort Jackson; he was the son of Harris Pearson, a onee- 
celebrated actor who had played with Forrest, the elder Booth, 
and Charlotte Cushman but who ended his days as a teacher of 
dramatic art in New Orleans. The Pearson family resided at the 
corner of St. Mary and Prytania streets. 


Perhaps, too, New Orleans can claim Noah M. Ludlow who 
brought to the city its first English-speaking dramatic company 
in 1821; for he lived here for some years at No. 22 St. Peter street. 
Just where that would be cannot be ascertained today; probably 
the house was removed when the Pontalba buildings were erected 
along the upper side of Jackson Square. Here, too, for varying 
periods resided Edwin Forrest, John E. Owens, Charlotte Cush- 
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man, the elder Booth, Joseph Jefferson, and Ben DeBar, the 
greatest interpreter of Falstaff that America has produced. The 
lovely and gifted Jane Placide, whom Forrest so loved and 
mourned, was long an ornament of the Camp street theatre. Her 
gentle body lies in the St. Louis cemetery. Nor should we overlook 
John Davis who managed the Orleans theatre for nearly a gene- 
ration; David Bidwell, who operated one of the first important 
theatrical “chains” in our history; and Harry Greenwall, whose 
valiant contest with the “theatrical syndicate” was a splended 
howbeit now forgotten episode in the history of the American 
stage. Finally, we must mention that picturesque lady, Mrs. James 
Brown Potter. She was born in Dauphine street near Canal in a 
house pulled down to make way for an extension of the Maison 
Blanche department store. Her maiden name was Urquhart, of a 
family which in the 1830’s lived in great wealth and splendor at 
624 Royal street. Mrs. Potter was a near relative of one of New 
- Orleans’ most generous benefactors, Mrs. T. G. Richardson, who 
often entertained the famous actress at her home on Prytania 
street, corner of Second. 


But, captious reader, if these names do not content you, what 
will. you say to our soldiers? They, too, were many and distin- 
guished. One of them was Humbert, who commanded the last for- 
eign army to invade the British Isles, and who, exiled by Napoleon, 
spent his declining years in a tiny cottage overlooking Washington 
Square, in the lower part of the city. About the same time, in 1815, 
when another war was raging, an Orleanian obtained enduring 
fame as chief of engineers to Andrew Jackson. That was Lacar- 
riére Latour. You can still see his house at 625 Dauphine street. 
The most famous of our military heroes, however, was P. G. T. 
Beauregard, who was well known for his share in the Mexican War 
long before he fired that fateful cannon shot at Charleston that 
was fraught with such sinister meaning for the South. At one 
time Beauregard lived in the beautiful old house at 934 Royal 
street. Then, between 1866-1867 he made his home at 1113 Char- 
tres. He died in a handsome old building that still stands on the 
lower side of Esplanade Avenue, at the corner of Derbigny. Gene- 
ral J. B. Hood, who commanded the Confederate Army at a 
particularly tragic moment in its history, resided in New Orleans 
after the Civil War and died of yellow fever in the brick mansion 
which still stands on the uptown corner of Third and Camp streets. 
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His remains were laid to rest in the Washington Avenue cemetery 
where very few of the visitors who throng New Orleans year after 
year ever go to pay their respects at the tomb of a great soldier 
and elegant gentleman. Another Orleanian who attained the rank 
of general in the Civil War resided at 65 (now 319) Royal street. 
That was Persifor F. Smith. ; 


Scattered about the city are many other houses which recall 
tragic memories of the great struggle between the states. There 
is the grand old mansion on the corner of Philip and First where 
Jefferson Davis died, in front of which a memorial stone has 
recently been unveiled. Let us hope that the municipality will some 
day develop enough regard for the decencies of history to acquire 
this building and preserve it as it should be preserved, for the 
benefit of future generations. At the corner of Josephine and 
Chestnut may still be seen a residence that was confiscated by 
General Butler and for a year or two used as a Federal military 
- office. One used to be shown scrawled on the wall of one of the 
front rooms the names of three Federal officers scribbled there 
during their occupancy. T. J. Semmes, one of the last surviving 
members of the Confederate Congress, resided at 185 South Ram- 
part. In Carondelet street, near St. Andrew, a fine old residence 
is now mouldering away in the decay which has fallen like a blight 
over that entire neighborhood. This was the home of Issac George 
Seymour, who gave up the editorship of the New Orleans Bulletin 
to become colonel of the Sixth Regiment, Louisiana Volunteers, in 
the Confederate Army. Seymour was killed in 1862 at the battle 
of Gaines’ Mill. He was a famous lawyer before he became a 
journalist and had a national reputation as an editor before he 


became a soldier. 


There were residents of New Orleans, too, who distinguished 
themselves in the gentle ways of peace. Some were merchants, some 
were bankers, and some practised the professions with noteworthy 
success. Do you know that the name of Judah Touro is famous 
far beyond the confines of the city where he dwelt so long? He 
made his home first at 28 Bourbon (now 204), just above Iber- 
ville; then he located at Royal and Canal, in one of the buildings 
which he erected along the latter street and which long were 
called by his name. He had an office once in Exchange Alley, in a 
structure removed not long ago to make a parking-place for a hotel. 
Another great merchant of ante-bellum days was Burnside whose 
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store stood in Canal street near Camp on a site now occupied by a 
moving-picture theatre. Burnside resided on Washington Avenue in 
the magnificent building erected by James Robb and once occupied 
by Newcomb College, but which is now the property of the Baptist 
Bible Institute. Edward Richardson built himself a mansion at 
2508 St. Charles Avenue. In his time he was the greatest cotton 
operative in the world and was said to be the man who engineered 
the first “corner” in that staple. He also is remembered as the man 
after whom a celebrated river steamboat was named. The president 
of the long-defunct Atchafalaya Bank, James Waller Breedlove, re- 
sided at 1336 St. Charles Avenue in a stately home which stood 
where the First Methodist Church is now located. Breedlove was an. 
intimate friend of Stephen Austin and entertained the Texas patriot 
at his home whenever the latter was in New Orleans, which was 
often and for considerable stretches of time. To New Orleans came 
also Sam Houston on frequent occasions when he was the guest of 
Colonel William Christy at his splendid home in Carondelet and 
Girod streets. It was under Christy’s hospitable roof that Houston 
recuperated from the wounds received at the battle of San Jacinto. 


Dr. Antommarchi, the physician who attended Napoleon in 
his last illness at St. Helena, came to New Orleans in 1834 on his 
way to Cuba. For about a year he practiced his profession in this 
city. He had an office at 121 Royal street where a restaurant now 
stands and another on Girod street where his poorer clients were 
received. | 

Another New Orleans professional celebrity was Paul Morphy. 
This, the greatest of chess players was born at 1113 Chartres street 
and died at 417 Royal. Morphy’s last years were clouded by a 
- mental disorder. One day he was found dead in his bathroom. The 
house where this sad event occurred we now know as the Patio 
Royal—perhaps because it does not have a patio and never has been 
in the least royal. Now it belongs to Tulane University, but when 
first built it was owned by a bank. Later it became the residence 
of a man named Gordon who entertained General Andrew Jackson 


there with great pomp in 1828. | 
- §till other professionals of great distinction who belong to. 
New Orleans were the architects, H. H. Richardson and James 


Gallier. Richardson, whose reputation has grown with the years 
and now extends far beyond the confines of the United States, 
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spent the period from 1849 to 1859 in his father’s home in the 
“Thirteen Buildings,” and then went away to return no more. 
Gallier never severed his connection with the city which welcomed 
him so cordially to its midst. He lived at 1132 Royal street in a 
handsome edifice designed and built under his own direction—a 
very good example of the kind of wark which he did, simple, strong, 
competent and enduring. In later years that building served as a 
home to Armand Capdevielle, a clever and voluminous writer who 
edited the Abielle when it was still an important organ of French 
opinion in Louisiana. And then we must mention Thomas Alva 
Edison who for a brief time was employed as a telegraph operator 
in an office at the corner of St. Charles and Gravier across from 
the St. Charles hotel. He sent and received the mysterious symbols 
which in those days served to communicate with far-away cities, 
in a vast, echoing room on the second story. Edison had an apart- 
ment in a building on the upper side of Lafayette Square beside 
the First Presbyterian Church where on Sundays Dr. B. M. Palmer 
expounded Christian doctrine to a congregation which seemed at 
times to worship him as much as it did anything else. 


These are great names—are they not? Yet they do not exhaust 
the catalogue—the interminable catalogue—of the great and the 
near-great who in one way or another have shed luster upon the 
old town where they lived and worked. Some of them were socially 
great; that is, by birth or marriage they acquired conspicuous 
- position in the world of fashion or among the ranks of the nobility. 
One of these was Alice Heine. She was born in that handsome old 
residence which still stands in mouldering grandeur at No. 910 
Royal street. She was the first and only Louisiana woman to marry 
a reigning sovereign and occupy a seat upon a real throne. True, 
it was the throne of the comic-opera state of Monaco, but that does 
not asperse the integrity of her royalty. Of lesser nobility we have 
had an abundant share. Nowadays, who that passes the shabby- 
genteel City Hall annex on St. Charles street knows that it was 
the birthplace of Cora Slocumb, later Countess Di Brazza, famous 
for her work in Italy in reviving the lace industries in the 
Abruzzi? There was another girl who married into the nobility— 
Cora Smith, who became the Countess of Strafford. She saw the 
light for the first time in a grand old mansion at the corner of St. 
Charles and St. Joseph streets where the Federal Land Bank now 
stands. Somewhere about the middle of the last century, Louise 
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Pilié, member of a family prominent in New Orleans for many 
years, married the Marquis Prosper de Chasseloup Loubat, secre- 
tary of state for the navy under Napoleon III. There are still those 
in New Orleans who remember Lilian Carter who married Otto 
Beit and shared the honors that came to him when arduous services 
in the cause of philanthropy and education were rewarded with a 
‘British baronetcy. 

The nuns who dwell in the old home of Hamilton M. Wright at 
the corner of Esplanade Avenue and St. Claude, probably do not 
know that one of Wright’s daughters married the rich and promin- 
ent Count Podesta of France. At the Zacharie home in Iberville 
between Royal and Bourbon were entertained, first and last, a 
whole tribe of illustrious guests. Now it forms part of a popular 
restaurant. Doubtless few of the diners who nightly linger over the 
_ attractive tables there have ever heard that where they are enjoy- 
ing themselves have come and gone Prince Iturbide, son of a 
Mexican emperor; General Bertrand, who was in Napoleon’s suite 
at St. Helena, Count Montezuma; the novelist Thackeray; and 
those fine old Confederate war-horses, Joseph E. Johnston, and 
General Hardee; not to mention Federal officers like Admirals 
Farragut, Porter, and Bailey. The owner and builder of this his- 
toric house, James W. Zacharie, was cashier of the Louisiana Bank, 
the first establishment of the kind located in the state the name of 
which it assumed. Julian Poydras, the poet, who was its president, 
resided in 1824 at 801 Chartres street. 


In this connection let us also mention Bradish Johnson who 
lived in such state in a huge house surrounded by extensive grounds 
at Prytania and First streets. Johnson owned Woodlawn planta- 
tion and there entertained Don Pedro, Emperor of Brazil. 


One of the most distinguished citizens that New Orleans has 
ever had, whose name is in danger of being forgotten in the city 
where he dwelt so long, was William H. Hunt. He was a South 
Carolinian but came to New Orleans in early manhood. Law was 
his profession but he attained more fame as a diplomat than as a 
jurist, became United States minister to Russia, and died abroad. 
His law office was situated at 612 Customhouse street (now Iber- 
ville). His home was at 1385 South Rampart. His son, named for his 
father, was born in New Orleans, and was at one time judge of the 
Supreme Court of Montana and subsequently governor of Porto 
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Rico. The elder Hunt ought to be remembered, if for nothing else 
than for the fact that it was in his arms that President Garfield 
collapsed after being shot by Guiteau at the railroad station in 
Washington in 1881. The president was in conversation with Hunt 


when the assassin fired. 


There are some other and more direct associations which 
identify Garfield with New Orleans. He was one of the “visiting 
statesmen” who came to New Orleans at the request of President 
~ Grant in 1876 to investigate political affairs here. “So far as liv- 
ing” [in New Orleans], he testified later before a Congressional 
committee, “I remained with Mr. Sheldon and his friend Mr. Par- 
dee [later judge of the United States Circuit Court in Louisiana] 
in Carrollton during my stay there, but I had my working quarters 
at the St. Charles Hotel. I generally got up about 6:00 or 6:30 
o’clock. I took a 7:00 o’clock breakfast and immediately afterward 
took the steam street-cars and went to the St. Charles Hotel.” 
During the months which Garfield spent in the city, he was a 
frequent visitor at Hunt’s law office. They became close friends 
and when he became president, one of his first acts was to transfer 
Hunt from the Court of Claims, over which he presided, to the 
cabinet as secretary of the navy. 


One of the most remarkable men that ever called New Orleans 
home was Christian Roselius. Though of German birth he became 
a distinguished orator and was accounted during many years as 
one of the foremost New Orleans advocates, at a time when the 
city was filled with talented lawyers. Roselius came to New Or- 
leans as a Redemptioner—an indentured servant—virtually a 
slave; but worked his way up from these humble beginnings to a 
position of power and affluence. He had a law office at 21 Custom- 
house but his home was on Broadway, in the square bounded by 
Carrollton, Audubon and Benjamin. His house stood in the middle 
of the square and was surrounded by beautiful gardens. That was 
far away from the business section of the city in Roselius’ time; 
now it is the center of one of the most attractive residence sections 
of the city, and the pleasant demesnes which the great lawyer 
planted with such loving care have been divided into building lots 
and the house itself, where so gracious a hospitality was dispensed 
in its first owner’s lifetime, is now almost lost to view amid the 
taller and more ostentatious structures which have grown up all 
around it. 
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Another interesting house stood at the corner of Esplanade 
and Rocheblave. This was the home of Pierre Soulé who was suc- 
cessively a member of the United States Senate, United States 
minister to Spain, and a distinguished practitioner at the local bar. 
It was Soulé who wrote the famous response from Mayor Kennedy 
to Admiral Farragut in repiy to the demand to surrender the city 
to the Federal forces in April, 1862. “Soulé was,” says a writer 
who knew him intimately, “a man of massive and imposing form — 
with a strong, clear and mellow voice, a noble head with long glossy 
black locks, flashing black eyes, with an olive-tinted face cast in the 
mold of the great Napoleon, and was full of expression.” Soulé died 
in 1870 and was buried in the St. Louis cemetery in Claiborne 
Avenue. His law office at No. 84 Royal (now 406) street near 
Conti, was a gathering-place for state and city politicians. Many 
a decision was made there which determined the subsequent history 
of Louisiana and New Orleans. 


Another extraordinary individual, also a lawyer, who was a 
member of the United States Senate a few years after Soulé left 
that once-august body, was John Slidell. Slidell had a residence at 
No. 145 St. Louis (now 1016) between Burgundy and Rampart 
and later at No. 128 Esplanade (now 1025-27) Avenue, and then 
in 1839 he made his home at what is today No. 312 Royal street. 


Charles D. Dreux, the first Louisiana officer to be killed in the 
Civil War, was another member of the New Orleans bar. He had 
an office at No. 44 Exchange Place. At 905 Esplanade Avenue, 
corner of Dauphine, was the home of Judge E. C. Billings, for 
many years the presiding officer of the United States District 
Court. Francois Xavier Martin, the historian, who for thirty odd 
years served as a judge of the Supreme Court of Louisiana, resided 
at 175 St. Philip street. Another famous judge of the Supreme 
Court, Isaac T. Preston, had his law office in 1838 on St. Charles 
street immediately above Canal. He resided in St. Charles Avenue 
near Carrollton. Judge Preston was one of the victims lost on the 
steamboat St. James when it was destroyed by fire near Pointe 
aux Herbes, Lake Pontchartrain on July 6, 1854. 


One of the major celebrities of the legal profession in this 
country was Judah P. Benjamin. He had an office on Camp street 
near Commercial Alley, on the spot where the Association of Com- 
merce building now stands. Benjamin is known to have lived at No. 
827 Bourbon street but he is also credited with having a home at 
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St. Charles and Soniat streets. Alfred Hennen, for many years 
chief justice of the Supreme Court of Louisiana resided in Royal 
street near Iberville in a mansion which towards the end of the 
last century was demolished to make room for the Monteleone Hotel. 
Etienne Mazureau, another great ornament of the bar, was to be 
found when his clients wanted him, at No. 51 St. Ann (now 631) 
_ gtreet, near the corner of Chartres. The building where he held 
forth has been torn down and replaced by a brick structure now 
used as a macaroni factory. Louis Moreau-Lislet, compiler of one 
of the earliest digests of the Louisiana law, did business at No. 67 
_§$t. Louis (now 733). 


New Orleans has always had rather more than a fair share of 
lawyers. The old city directories give long lists of the local practi- 
tioners. Many were men of remarkable ability and are remembered 
for their professional achievements but a goodly number rose to 
distinction in other fields and based their claim to fame as much 
if not more upon what they did in politics and government as in 
the forum. The greatest of them all was Judge E. D. White who 
first became conspicuous as a member of the United States Senate. 
He made his home at No. 74 Esplanade (now 806) Avenue. His law 
office was at 13 Commercial Alley. 


Between 1925 and 1935 the march of progress swept over and 
obliterated a group of old-fashioned brick dwellings which in some 
respects might be considered among the choicest architectural 
relics of the city. They occupied the block in Chartres street from 
St. Ferdinand to Port. There were ten of them, all of the same pat- 
tern, three stories high with steep slate roofs and elegantly designed 
Greek-revival doorways. This was “Aristocrat Row’. When those 
houses were erected a few years before the Civil War they were 
regarded as eminently desirable places of residence and were occu- 
pied by wealthy and distinguished people. After the stern days of 
conflict were over, although “Aristocrat Row’”’ still retained some- 
thing of its former glamor, it ceased to be known by its former 
haughty designation, and among the occupants at any rate, was 
referred to as “Poverty Row”. That was because the old families 
who still lingered there had lost their all during the War. But they 
had parted with none of their social distinctions. 


It was in one of the ten residences that made up “Aristocrat 
Row” that Commodore William Hunter resided. He occupied the 
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mansion at the corner of Port and Chartres. Hunter was the 
inventor of the iron ship. It is said that he induced a sceptical 
Congress to appropriate money to try out his revolutionary idea 
by showing them that a tin basin would really float in a tub 
of water—something that no doubt they had seen a thousand 
times but the significance of which had hitherto escaped them. 
In the house adjoining Hunter’s resided Captain John C. Smith, 
a wealthy retired shipmaster who had been an agent for the 
Republic of Texas and aided materially in its struggle with 
the Mexicans by shipping men and arms from New Orleans to 
the Texas ports. The next house towards St. Ferdinand street © 
was occupied by Judge Sutton; next door to whom resided Mrs. 
Richard Proctor, who was born a Beauregard; and then came 
the home of Philo Goodwin, a famous raconteur who had a son, 
David, who became a famous railroad man in Kentucky. Then 
came the homes, respectively, of the Hubbards, the Kennedys 
and the Forstalls. The latter were related to Pére Lachaise, 
after whom a Parisian cemetery is named, and also to the great 
Puritan divine, Jonathan Edwards. Next door to the Kennedy’s 
lived the Reverend H. M. Smith whose daughters, Lucy and 
Mary, were intimate friends of Mr. and Mrs. Woodrow Wilson 
and who were frequent guests at the White House when Wilson 
was president of the United States. It was here that Dr. Smith ° 
entertained the famous French preacher, Pére Hyacinthe, when 
he visited New Orleans. The next house was occupied by Placide 
Canonge, once manager of the French Opera House and a distin- 
guished New Orleans journalist. In the tenth house at the corner 
of Chartres and St. Ferdinand resided the Singleton family, a 
daughter of which, Ann, was General Pershing’s secretary in 
France at headquarters in Chaumont during the World War. 


New Orleans has on its bede-roll the names of more than one 
famous soldier of fortune from Narciso L6épez, the Cuban patriot, 
to Lee Christmas, whom Richard Harding Davis has immortalized 
in “Soldiers of Fortune”. The greatest of them, however, was 
William Walker. It was in the late 1840’s that he arrived in the 
city—a tall, loose-jointed, pallid, impassive Southerner, mild of 
manner, smooth shaven, somewhat cold and distant, but distinctly 
“gentlemanly” in deportment. He came from Nashville, Tennessee, 
where he had been practising law. He obtained employment as a re- 
porter on the Daily Crescent, then published in a building at No. 
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95 Camp street, not far from Poydras. The building may still be 
_ seen, one of the few places which we can point out with confidence 

as identified with the residence in New Orleans of the greatest 
filibuster of modern times. Walker made a futile attempt to estab- 
lish himself in New Orleans as a lawyer. For a time he had an 
office at No. 422 Canal street but no clients found their way to 
this dismal spot and he was speedily obliged to seek elsewhere the 
means of earning his bread. As a journalist his work did not rise 
above a low level of mediocrity. 


The ways of peace were, however, little suited to this strange 
and solitary genius. Soon he went to California and thence launched 
upon that career which led him to failure in Mexico and success in 
Central America, to the presidency of Costa Rica, and death be- 
fore a firing squad in Honduras. Between those events he flitted 
in and out of New Orleans. Once while in New Orleans recruiting 
men for his dare-devil enterprise in Central America, he was ar- 
rested by the United States authorities at his home in Iberville 
street, which stood where the shipping department of Holmes’ 
store now stands. He was tried in the United States courtroom in 
Royal street and made there a speech which was both a defense and 
a history of Central American adventure, a speech which was very 
famous in its time and which earned his acquittal on charges of 


* which he was obviously guilty. 


Walker captained one final expedition in the course of which 
he fell into the hands of the commander of the British man-of-war 
“Icarus,” at Trujillo in Honduras. To the everlasting shame of the 
British navy, this man turned Walker over to the government of 
that republic and he was promptly shot. That is, I believe, the only 
instance in the history of the British navy that a political refugee 
has been surrendered to his enemies and sent to his execution. 
There was nothing in Walker’s career to inspire admiration aside 
from the quiet intrepidity of the man, nor should its tragic termina- 
tion blind anyone to the fact that after all, the penalty that he suf- 
fered was a just one. He was not a martyr, but he was possessed 
by no mean ambition and was a man of genius. It is something for 
New Orleans to have been identified with this strange story. 


The resemblance is very slight between Walker’s career and 
that of another celebrated adventurer who at one time called New 
Orleans his home. This was Henry M. Stanley, the founder of the 
Congo Free State. If you go to Annunciation Square, a somewhat 
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out-of-the-way pleasure-ground in the upper part of New Orleans, 
in a district which is now little more than a slum but which fifty 
or sixty years ago was one of the most elegant quarters of the city, 
you will find an old frame house at the corner of Orange and An- 
nunciation streets, overlooking the ample greensward of the square. 
This was the boyhood home of the great explorer. It bears the 
number of 906 Orange street. It is a modest, old fashioned building 
with a wide porch supported by six slender wooden columns and 
extending all the way across the front, and a hipped roof broken 
by three dormer windows. The only time I remember having seen 
Stanley was when in March, 1891, while spending a day or two in 
the city, he came one afternoon with his wife to show her his old 
home. He was in New Orleans to deliver two lectures on “Darkest 
Africa”. He seems to have avoided his old friends as much as 
possible. He left his hotel only twice, once to visit the old Stanley 
residence and once to go to the Masonic cemetery where his adopted 
father lies buried. As soon as his lectures were over each night he 
left the Washington Artillery Hall where they were given and hur- 
ried back to the hotel, and on the morning of the third day he left 
almost secretly for the railroad station. That was the first and 
last visit that Stanley paid to the city where his boyhood was spent 
after he left it at the beginning of the Civil War. ; 


Henry M. Stanley’s life was a long romance. He was born in 
Denbigh, Wales. At an early age, owing to the death of his parents, 
he was placed in the free school of St. Asaph’s in his native town. 
- As a boy he was industrious, high-spirited, and fond of all kinds 
of physical exercise. From St. Asaph’s he went to Mold, in Flint- 
shire, where at the age of sixteen he assisted in teaching a parish 
school. But the restlessness of his character would not permit him 
to lead the quiet life of a teacher very long and soon he was in 
Liverpool, from where he went to New Orleans. Up to this time 
he was known as John Rowlands, but when he was befriended and 
virtually adopted by the wealthy cotton-press owner, Henry Hope 
Stanley, he discarded his own name and took that of his benefactor, 
~ merely changing the middle name to prevent mistakes. In this way 
New Orleans has come to add another celebrity to its ever-lengthen- 
ing list, for Henry Hope Stanley will be remembered as long as 
Henry Morton Stanley, and the latter will be remembered as long 
as the Congo Free State continues to exist. 


So little that is authentic is known about Henry Hope Stanley 
that I may be pardoned if I go into some detail regarding his his- 
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tory, especially as his career was typical.of many in New Orleans 
in the latter part of the nineteenth century. Henry Hope Stanley 
was born in England in 1815. He came of good family and was 
well educated. After his father’s death which occurred early in 
Stanley’s life, his mother married an Episcopalian minister and it 
was her son by this second marriage who eventually inherited 
Stanley’s fortune. 


This fortune was built up in America after the year 1836. 
Stanley was twenty-one years of age when he came to the United 
States. He landed at Charleston and there heard of the wonderful 
opportunity that existed in the West for men of courage and enter- 
prise. He found his way to Texas but fortune eluded him, unless 
a charming bride, whom he acquired soon after arriving in what 
was then the Lone Star Republic, may be counted as such. The 
young people decided to go to New Orleans. Mrs. Stanley was true 
blue. While her husband sought employment with very little suc- 
cess, she opened a boarding-house in Dorsiére street just back of 
the establishment of Stauffer, Eshleman and Company, which stood 
as it does today on Canal street. In that way she supported herself 
and husband until the latter found an opening in the cotton busi- 
ness. For a long time Stanley was a cotton weigher for the firm 
of Payne, Dameron and Company, a house subsequently and perhaps 
better known as Payne, Kennedy and Company. Later he was 
employed in a similar capacity by Wright, Williams and Company. 
Hamilton Wright who was the senior partner in this firm was the 
uncle of the well-known editor and essayist, Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie. He became attached to Stanley and interested himself in the 
young man’s advancement. 


It was at Wright’s suggestion that Stanley went into the cotton- 
press business. In those days large fortunes were being easily and 
rapidly made in that field: Wright suggested that Stanley pur- 
chase a press and promised him not only his firm’s business but 
all that he could influence in a wide circle of business acquaint- 
ances. Stanley had little or no capital but boldly bought on credit 
the Mississippi Cotton Press, long a conspicuous feature in Tchoupi- 
toulas street. Stanley had his office at 122 Exchange Place between 
Canal and Customhouse, as it was not eustomary then for the 
owner to have his headquarters at the press. This Exchange Place 
office may still be seen. It is of interest to the biographers of the 
explorer because there in later years was where Henry Morton 
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Stanley labored as a clerk over those huge canvas-bound ledgers in 
which the business transactions of those times were ce re- 
corded with a pen. 


The manner in which Henry Hope Stanley ened the Mis- 
sissippi Press illustrates interestingly the way in which such things 
could be done in New Orleans in the last century. It seems that 
there were among the draymen of the city two men, William Barnes 
and Dennis T. Donovan, who were considered the leaders in their 
line. To them Stanley explained his plan and quoted Wright’s 
promises. His idea was to press the cotton that Barnes and Dono- 
van might bring to the establishment. They had the floats, mules, 
and slaves necessary to move the staple to and from the railroad 
stations and steamboat wharves where it was received from the 
country. They realized at once the merit of Stanley’s plan and 
became his partners. The business was successful beyond all ex- 
pectations. It outgrew the Mississippi Press and the firm acquired 
the Commercial Press and operated both establishments down to 
the outbreak of the Civil War. 


Stanley was twice married but neither marriage was blessed 
by children. Nevertheless, his home was never without little people 
to make it glad. These were orphans adopted from the local asylums 
on whom Stanley and both of his wives seemed to have lavished as 
much affection as if they were of their own blood. None of these 
proteges remained to comfort the closing years of their benefactor’s 
life. Joanna, the first of the series, married a local druggist and 
died while still a comparatively young woman. Henry Morton, the 
explorer, left the home under circumstances which have never been 
satisfactorily explained even in the explorer’s own memoirs, where 
one would expect a good case to be made out in his behalf. Some- 
thing went wrong and the elder Stanley preferred never to discuss 
_ the matter. 

The third child adopted by the Stanleys was Anna, ee is said 
to have run away with the coachman. She seems to have: been in 
the Stanley menage while Henry M. was there and the neighbors 
were generally under the impression that they were sister and 
brother. Joanna was adopted about 1842. There was then a pri- 
_ vate infirmary in South Rampart street near the Poydras market. 
One summer Mrs. Stanley had occasion to consult the physicians 
there. She learned that a woman had just died leaving a child 
without home, friends or known relatives. This poor little waif was 
received into the Stanley household and given the name of Joanna. 
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Stanley lost his first wife under tragic circumstances. She 
died in 1848. About that time Stanley entered into partnership 
with a man known as “Cedar” Smith, whose peculiar cognomen was 
derived from his business which was concerned with the manufac- 
ture and export of Louisiana cedar lumber. They went together 
on a business trip to the Red River, and were gone a long time as 
they intended to ship a large cargo of cedar to England. In those 
days the facilities for communication were not of the best. Stanley 
heard nothing of what was happening in New Orleans and his fam- 
ily knew nothing of his movements. Then he came back to the city. 
It was late at night when he arrived. He hastened to the home 
which he had left some months previously, happy and prosperous. 
There was no answer to his eager knock. He forced the door open 
but within reigned the silence of the grave. In wild alarm he sought 
the residence of a neighbor and learned, to his immense despair, 
that during his absence his wife had been stricken with yellow fever 
and had been laid to rest many days previously. | 

For his second wife Stanley chose a lady whom he had known 
in childhood, a Miss Miller. During a business trip to England 
Stanley renewed this old acquaintance.’ They were married on the 
other side of the Atlantic. She proved an ideal mate and they were 
devoted to one another. It was for her that Stanley built the com- 
fortable house overlooking Annunciation Square. For her, too, he 
purchased the country estate near Arcola long known as Stanley 
Hall, which was destroyed by fire in the first years of the present 
century. These were the two residences with which Henry Morton 
Stanley was familiar in his boyhood. 

The Civil War worked havoc with Stanley’s business, as with 
so many others. He himself took no part in the struggle. He took 
his wife to England and there they remained until peace was re- 
stored in his adopted country. He left a man named Lind in charge 
of his business interests in New Orleans, including the two cotton 
presses and the estate at Arcola, but during his absence the Annun- 
ciation Square residence was occupied by Mrs. William Nicoll, the 
sister of Mrs. Stanley. When in 1861 the Federal troops occupied 
New Orleans, General Butler seized the Commercial Press, intend- 
ing to use it as a barracks for his soldiers. The matter, however, | 
was promptly brought to the attention of the British consul, and as 
Stanley had luckily not abandoned his British citizenship, the mat- 
ter was soon satisfactorily arranged. The consul notified Butler 
to release the property within twenty-four hours. The general re- 
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luctantly complied. The troops marched out of the Commercial 
Press, and crossed the street to Terrell’s cotton press, which stood 
just opposite and in which they made their quarters as long as they 
remained in the city. 


As soon as the war ended, Mr. and Mrs. Stanley hurried back 
to New Orleans. Stanley resumed his business and fortune was as 
friendly to him now as she had been before. In 1870 he disposed 
of the Commercial Press. It was sold to Lehman & Abraham. 
Stanley then bought the Liverpool Press, a smaller affair. This 
he retained till his death, leaving the management, however, mainly 
to two employees, James Randolph and George Johnson. For five 
or six years after the war Stanley had Lind as a partner, taking 
him into the business by way of recognition of the fidelity and self- 
sacrifice which he had shown in remaining in New Orleans and 
looking after Stanley’s affairs during the troubled years from 1861 
to 1865. Stanley was also interested in the firm of Eager, Ellerman 
and Company, wharf lessees; in one of the New Orleans banks, of 
which he was a director; and he had a sort of banking business of 
his own, loaning large sums on plantation property. In 1878 he 
went to a plantation which he had recently acquired to arrange for 
the harvesting of the crop and was there stricken with the illness 
which within twenty-four hours put an end to his life. 


Stanley was a member of Mount Moriah Lodge, one of the 
most important Masonic organizations in New Orleans. He was 
laid to rest in its tomb on Metairie Ridge with appropriate cere- 
monies. He left a considerable estate; one of the cotton presses 
was sold for $110,000. In Stanley’s will there was no mention of 
the recalcitrant Henry Morton, but the entire estate was devised 
to the testator’s half-brother in England. 


Henry Hope Stanley was about five feet seven inches in height, 
sturdy, with a countenance expressive of the benevolence which was 
so conspicuous a feature of his character. His complexion was 
floridly British. Lind, whom I remember as owner of the Virginia 
Cotton Press and who began life as Stanley’s yard clerk, always 
recalled his old master with feelings of affection and gratitude. 
“He was very kind to his employees,” he once said tome. “Often 
when we had to work unusually hard and long, he waited till our 
tasks were completed and then took us to the theater and after the 
performance to supper. Everybody liked him. He was a good man 
to have for a friend.” 
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Henry Morton Stanley spent seven or eight years in New Or- 
leans. The circumstances connected with his adoption. by Henry 
Hope Stanley are too well known to need retelling here. They are 
very fully and accurately set forth in his autobiography. When 
the Civil War broke out he enlisted in the Crescent Regiment which 
was organized in New Orleans, and marched away with it not to 
return till that last visit in 1891. One of his fellow soldiers was 
Andrew Blakely, whom forty years later I knew as manager of the 
St. Charles Hotel. Blakely, C. H. Hyams, the well-known broker ; 
Judge W. H. Seymour, Joseph DeGrange, Andrew Hero, and many 
other persons long prominent'in New Orleans remembered Stanley 
from his boyhood. This is rather important to say because there 
have been attempts to create a mystery about the explorer’s origin 
and doubt has been thrown upon his relationship to Henry Hope 
Stanley; but those gentlemen were in a position to know the facts, 
and they have left on record their testimony as to the identity of 
John Rowlands with the protegé of the New Orleans cotton-press 
magnate. At any rate Henry Morton Stanley after an adventurous 
career became a newspaper man and was sent by James Gordon 
Bennett to Africa to find Livingston, of whom nothing had been 
heard for years. Stanley found him and his success made him 
world-famous. Then came various trips through the heart of Dark- 
est Africa and finally the creation of the Free State, the indomita- 
ble explorer’s chief and most statesmanlike achievement. 


It would be possible to prolong this paper indefinitely. As 
I have intimated at the beginning of these random notes, the topic 
well repays whatever labor may be given to it. Let me but add by 
way of conclusion that one thing which sets off New Orleans’ 
celebrities from all the rest of the world is a certain note of drama, 
a certain natural picturesqueness, for which one searches in vain 
in the chronicles of genius in other American cities. Those cities 
have their great men, too—some of them in even more abundance 
than the Southern metropolis; but their lives rarely possess that 
touch of tragedy—that strange quality of human mystery—which 
makes the biographies of New Orleans’ illustrious children some- 
thing more than mere assortments of dates and achievements, and 
identifies them with something romantic, because apparently pre- 
destined and universal. 
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A JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONY IN LOUISIANA 


By LEO SHPALL 


The year 1881 marks the beginning of the third period in the 
history of the Jews in the United States. Immigrants from Russia, 
victims of persecution and oppression began to settle in this coun- 
try. On leaving Russia they were obliged to abandon everything 
and seek a place of refuge. With the little money they had, the 
most they could do was to cross the Austrian frontier; and many 
families were left stranded in the Galician city of Brody. The 
Austrian government threatened to send them back unless the 
situation was relieved. The Alliance Maelite Universelle, an or- 
ganization whose aim it was to ameliorate the condition of the 
refugees, came to the rescue and assisted a large number of refu- 
gees to emigrate to the United States. They landed without any 
means of support, and a Russo-Jewish Committee was formed to 
look after them. This organization paved the way for the Hebrew 
Emigrant Aid Society which was founded in 1882. The aim of this 
organization was “to afford aid and advice to emigrants of the 
Hebrew faith coming to the United States upon lands of the society 
or otherwise.” 


A number of immigrants came from agricultural sections, and 
they naturally became interested in colonization. “Many of the 
people’, states the report of the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, 
“desired to become agriculturists on their own land, but the funds 
at our disposal were altogether inadequate to provide largely for 
such colonization.”? In spite of the shortage in funds a period of 
colonization activity ensued. One of these agricultural colonies was 
founded in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana. 


In 1882, the Hebrew Foreign Mission Society which assisted 
in the colonization of the Russian Jews in various parts of the 
United States presented “the New Orleans Jewish Community as 
a pioneer in an important field, as the first community in this 
country to solve the problem of Russian mass immigration by 


1 American Jewish Year Book, 5673, p. 39. 
2 Annual Report of the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, 1882. 
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establishing an agricultural colony’. The movement was started by 
Alfred Montagu who wrote to the secretary of the New York 
branch of the Alliance Mdelite Universelle. I. B. Kurscheedt off- 
ered, in the name of Governor Samuel D. McEnery, 160 acres of 
fertile land to each family. The letter was followed by a telegram 
from the Governor to Honorable Myer Isaacs, president of the 
branch society. 


The Union of American Hebrew Congregations issued an 
appeal to New Orleans Jewry to render some assistance. A meeting 
was called and through the efforts of Rabbi James K. Gutheim a 
substantial sum was collected and sent at once, and a permanent 
committee was appointed. At first the Governor offered land in 
the Attakapas country. But as this land was found to be infertile, 
the Newman brothers offered their land in Catahoula Parish which 
was already partly cultivated. The President of the Hebrew Emi- 
grant Aid Society, who was sent to investigate the progress of the 
work, gave the following description of the land: 


The Newman land consists of twenty-eight hundred acres, 
situated on Sicily Island, in Catahoula Parish, Louisiana, three 
hundred and fifty miles from New Orleans, and seventy-five 
from Natchez, Miss. It can be reached by way of the Missis- 
sippi and Ouachita rivers. 

The land is rich, nearly one-half being under cultivation, 
and is not subject to overflow. It is in the vicinity of several 
thriving towns, but New Orleans is its best market, which 
can be reached by boat within forty-eight hours. 


Catahoula is regarded healthy. The temperature rarely 
ever rises above 90° in summer and seldom falls below freez- 
ing in winter. The winters are generally mild enough to admit 
of good gardens. .. . The population is about eleven thousand, 
among whom are German, Irish, and Israelites, who seem to be 

prosperous and contented.* 


Governor McEnery stated that he had lived for many years in 
Catahoula, and spoke in the highest terms of the selection made. 
He assured those present that the immigrants would receive the © 
protection of the State Government and that he would extend all — 
the aid that lay in his power to encourage them in their new home, 
considering the colonization as the most practicable plan that could 
be devised for their welfare. A committee consisting of Rabbi 


* Report of Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, 1882, pp. 1-5. 
4 Ibid. 
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Gutheim, Judge Marks and Julius Aroni was appointed to obtain 
a charter for the society. The charter being obtained and signed 
by the members, the following appeal was issued to the citizens of 
Louisiana: 


To the People of Louisiana: 


Having completed our organization under the laws of the 
State, and concluded the purchase of a large body of the finest 
land in Catahoula Parish on most favorable terms, we have 
the pleasure to announce the establishment of the first Rus- 
sian Colony in America. 


As it is universally conceded that, in order to develop the 
wonderful resources of our beloved State, the prime factor in 
immigration, we are proud of having formed a nucleus around 
which the oppressed citizens of Europe can gather with con- 
fidence in our desire to protect and encourage them. 


The Governor of Louisiana is a member of this Associa- 
tion, and has given not only his sanction to the enterprise, 
but every assurance of protection and assistance. 


It is with confidence that we appeal to our fellow citizens 
of all sects and nationalities to contribute all they can spare 
for the relief and comfort of the new colony. 


We solicit contributions of money, provisions, farming 

> implements, live stock, or any other articles which would 
conduce to the encouragement of our enterprise. Contribu- 

tions addressed to the care of any officer of this Association 

will be gratefully received and promptly acknowledged. | 


Julius Weis, President 
Sioned Morris Marks, Vice-President ~ 
(Signed) A. Lehmann, Treasurer 

A. Kurscheedt, Secretary °® 


? 


The appeal met with a hearty response and a great many 
contributions were sent to the committee. The purchases were made 
by Julius Weis and Gabe Kahn, and — supplies were shipped 
to the colonists. 


The citizens of Catahoula Parish tendered the newcomers a 
cordial reception, and at a special mass meeting held at Harrison- 
burg, Catahoula Parish, the following resolutions were adopted: 


Whereas, our State has suffered for years because of the 
lack of immigration, and much of her soil is but poorly and 
partially tilled; and 


5 Printed in The Annual Report of the Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society for 1882. 
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Whereas, a number of Russian immigrants, lately driven 
from their homes by religious intolerance, have like our fore- 
fathers, sought the shores of America for the purpose of 
enjoying civil and political liberty: 

Resolved—That we, the citizens of Catahoula Parish, in a 
mass meeting assembled, do hereby extend a cordial invita- 
tion to these persecuted people to settle in our midst; and that 
we heartily favor the immigration of all honest, industrious, 
and peaceful citizens, irrespective of clime or creed, knowing 
that they will greatly assist us in developing the untold riches 
of our country. 


Resolved—Further, that we shall do all in our power to 
assure them in making a happy home with us, and that we will 
extend to them every facility and protection in our power. 


A month elapsed and the group spoke very hopefully of the 
experiment, and in appreciation of the assistance rendered by the 
New Orleans committee the colonists addressed to it the following 


letter: 


Mr. Julius Weis, President Immigrants’ Aid Association, New 
Orleans 


Respected Sir,—It is my pleasant duty to inform you 
that our Society, at its last meeting, has unanimously resolved 
that I be authorized to convey to you, Mr. President, and to 
all the members of your Committee, their most profound 
thanks for all the friendship and benevolence which you have 
extended to them at the establishment of our first colony. 


In the execution of this commission, I am proud to be able 
to say to you that we have nowhere found such generous men, 
capable of making sacrifices in a noble cause, as our co-re- 
ligionists of New Orleans, and particularly the members of 
your committee, have proved themselves to be. You have done 
for us more than we had expected. Your act will assume a 
still greater magnitude when we reflect that you have aided 
us in finding a new home for thousands of our unfortunate 
co-religionists that are desirous of following us, to become free 
and useful citizens. 


We can only promise you that we shall be mindful of our 
sacred duties, and strenuously endeavor to justify your con- 


fidence. 
With the highest esteem, 
We remain respectfully 


H. Rosenthal 
President First Agricultural Colony ® 


* Report of Hebrew Emigrant Aid Society, 1882, p. 17. 
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The work in the colony was progressing. They fenced the 
grounds, planted corn and vegetables, planted trees, repaired roads 
and built cottages. A Governing Board headed by Mr. Rosenthal 
governed internal affairs, and through their efforts many New 
Orleans Jews rendered them valuable assistance. A large shipment 
of lumber was sent to the colony, and E. E. Dreyfous, a New 
Orleans builder, volunteered to supervise the building of the houses. 
Some experienced farmers offered to instruct the settlers in the 
cultivation of the land, and everything seemed very encouraging 
with every promise of success. 


A few months elapsed and with the approach of spring things 
began to change for the worse. The colonists complained of the 
heat. They were disappointed that their families could not join 
them; malaria began its ravages, and to top it all the Mississippi 
rose sweeping everything away. The colonists scattered abandon- 
ing everything they had, and left to take up peddling and factory 
work. At an important meeting held in New York on May 24, 1882, 
Herman Rosenthal, giving an account of the experiment called it — 
“a piece of Jewish history”. In spite of the failure, Mr. Rosenthal 
had words of great praise for the devotion and enthusiasm of the 
New Orleans leaders. This experiment is known as the Experiment 
of the Sicily Island Colony. The Constitution of the Colony is as 
follows: 


CONSTITUTION FOR THE FIRST AGRICULTURAL COLONY 
OF RUSSIAN ISRAELITES IN AMERICA 


State of Louisiana 
Parish of Orleans 


Be it known, that on the sixteenth day of November, eighteen 
hundred and eighty one, before: me Felix J. Dreyfous, a notary 
public for. the Parish of Orleans-and City of New Orleans, person- 
ally appeared Herman Rosenthal, Jacob Borowick, Marcus Piesako- 
vich, Bennen Grunberg, David Eisenberg, Ezekiel Aronstan. (and 
others, 42 in number, whose names figure in the original act), 
temporary of this city, who severally declared that, availing 
themselves of the provisions'of the general laws of this State rela- 
tive to the organization of corporations, they do hereby form 
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themselves, together with such other colonists and immigrants as 
may become associated with and join them, into a body corporate, 
to be governed by the following stipulations, to wit: 


ARTICLE FIRST 


The name of the association shall be “The First Agricultural 
Colony of Russian Israelites in America;” it shall continue into 
existence for twenty-five years from the date thereof; it shall be 
capable to have, purchase, receive, take, and hold for said corpor- 
ation and its successors, lands, tenements, stocks, chattels, stores, 
warehouses, crafts, and effects of every kind and nature given or 
bequeathed unto or acquired by the same in any manner whatever ; 
it shall have power to sell, devise, give and mortgage the property 
of the corporation; make contracts, and enter into other conve- 
nants as occasion shall call for. Said corporation shall have the 
right to sue and to be sued, and to make, have and use a corporate 
seal with such device and inscription as it shall deem proper, and 
it shall be authorized to make rules, bye-laws and ordinances, and 
to do everything needful for their good government and support 
not repugnant to this act of incorporation or to the laws of the 
land. 


ARTICLE SECOND 


The domicile of this corporation is fixed at the Sicily Island, 
Parish of Catahoula, in this State. 


ARTICLE THIRD 


The object and purpose of this association shall be the im- 
provement of the moral and intellectual condition of its members 
and their families, to promote their welfare by united and har- 
monious action on their part, and to afford mutual assistance to 
themselves. To found a colony in the said Sicily Island, there to 
purchase land, apportion the same; erect buildings, farm houses, 
_a school house for the education of their children; establish a 
library for the common use of the colony; supply money, farming 
utensils or other articles of husbandry, household furniture and 
stock to its members, and generally do and provide for their mutual 
support or for the furtherance of their aims and purposes afore- 
said whatever shall be necessary. 
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ARTICLE FOURTH . 


- The Corporate power of this association or colony shall be 
vested in the Board of Governors, composed of seven members. 


I. The election of said Board shall be by ballot. 


II. The following named parties are hereby’ constituted the 
Board of Governors of said Association or colony, viz: Herman 
Rosenthal, Jacob Borowick, Mordechai Persachowitsch, Moses 
Wischnewsky, Aaron Dnorkin, Joseph Lukawsky, and Bennen 
Grunberg. | 


III. They shall hold offices till the third day of December 
1882, or until their successors are elected and qualified. The next 
Board of Governors shall be elected by a majority vote on the first 
week in December, 1882, and thus yearly. At this election no mem- | 
ber of this association or colony shall be entitled to a vote unless 
he performs all the duties incumbent on him under this act. 


IV. The board of Governors shall elect one of their members 
president of the association or colony, one vice-president, another 
secretary, and another treasurer. Said Governors shall conduct, 
manage, govern, administer, and control the business, property or 
effects of the colony, they shall also adjust all difficulties and 
controversies which may arise and grow among the members of the 
association or colony, or their families and employees; represent 
the association or colony in all matters or things concerning the 
same; grant, sign or execute in its name all deeds, contracts, obli- 
gations and powers of attorney, and generally regulate, do, and 
manage any and all the affairs pertaining to the concerns of the 
colony. 

V. The Board of Governors shall serve without compensation ; 
they shall have power to fill vacancies in their number caused by 
death, resignation or otherwise; they, or the president, may call 
general or special meetings of the association or colony whenever 
necessary—giving due notice of the object of the meeting; they 
shall keep regular accounts of the affairs of the association or 
colony, and shall furnish at the general annual meeting of the 
colony or association a correct and particular account of the work 
performed, and of the condition of things generally; which report, 
together with the books and vouchers, shall be submitted to and 
examined by a committee of revision, to be elected by the associa- 
tion or colony. ae | 
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ARTICLE FIFTH 


All citations or other legal process shall be served upon the 
president, or, in his default, on the vice-president of the associa- 
tion or colony. 


ARTICLE SIXTH 


No member of the colony or association shall have the right 
directly or indirectly to sell, barter, manufacture, distil or concoct 
any spirituous or malt liquors within the limits of the colony. Nor | 
shall any member of this association or colony engage in any 
traffic or business of any kind without the consent of two-thirds of 
the members of the association or colony. 


ARTICLE SEVENTH 


I. Any and all disputes arising among the members of the 
association or colony, their families or employees, shall be sub- 
mitted to and decided upon by the Board of Governors. 


II. The party cast may, if he thinks himself aggrieved, appeal 
to the Immigrants’ Aid Association of New Orleans as amicable 
compounders, whose decision shall therefore be considered final. 


III. Any member who shall violate this article by appealing 
to the Court of Justice shall lose his rights as a member of the 
association or colony, and his lands and property shall be, at the 
discretion of the association or colony, bought by said association 
or colony at the valuation or price fixed by the Immigrants’ Aid 
Association of New Orleans. 


ARTICLE EIGHTH 


All money belonging to any individual member of this associa- 
tion or colony which has been deposited with the Immigrants’ Aid 
Association of New Orleans will remain as a general fund for the 
benefit of this colony or association; but such member will be 
entitled to a special credit on the books of the association or colony 
for the amount so deposited, less the costs incident to his voyage 
and support. 


_ ARTICLE NINTH 


All supplies sent to the colony by the Immigrants’ Aid Associa- 
tion of New Orleans shall be charged to this association or colony, 
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whose Board of Governors shall distribute the same. The members 
receiving the supplies shall be charged with the amount thereof 
in the books of the secretary of the association or colony. 


ARTICLE TENTH 


Any member of the association or colony having to his credit, 
in the books of the association or colony, a larger amount than any 
of his associates, shall not, for that reason, be entitled to draw 
more supplies than is necessary for his needs, unless by special 
authority from the Immigrants’ Aid Association of New Orleans. 


ARTICLE ELEVENTH 


All produce grown, raised, or gathered on the lands of the 
association or colony (except such as may be needed for the use or 
consumption of the members) shall be shipped or consigned to the 
Immigrants’ Aid Association of New Orleans to be by them dis- 
posed of in the best interest of the association or colony. 


ARTICLE TWELFTH 


In the event of the death of a member, his family (if consist- 
ing of a widow and minor children) shall be supported by the 
colony or association for the term of five years during which the 
members of the association or colony shall be bound to cultivate the 
lands of said family. The obligation shall cease, however, either 
upon the son of the deceased (if any) attaining the age of twenty- 
one years, or the widow entering into another marriage. 


In case of sickness of a member, his family shall be supported 
by the association or colony until ‘said member’s recovery. 


ARTICLE THIRTEENTH 


The lands of the association or colony shall be divided into 
groups by the Board of Governors, who shall apportion them into 
lots, to be drawn for by the members of the association or colony. 
Any of the members shall have the right to buy the land that has 
fallen to his share as soon as he shall have the means to pay for 
the same. | | 
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ARTICLE FOURTEENTH 


All lands, farming utensils, implements, stock and furniture 
shall remain the property of the association or colony. No member 
thereof shall have the right to dispose of the same until the debt 
of the association or the colony to the Immigrants’ Aid Association 
of New Orleans shall have been discharged; nor shall any member 
have the right of selling, alienating or encumbering his land with- 
out the consent of the Board of Governors. 


ARTICLE FIFTEENTH 


Should any member of the association or colony be guilty of 
wanton laziness, or addicted to drinking, and thus become unable 
to pay his debts or discharge his duties, the colony or association 
shall assume those debts and divide his lands among the rest of his 
associates. 


And should the member by his general behaviour become ob- 
jectionable to his co-members, then the Board of Governors, by a 
two-thirds vote of its members, may recommend his expulsion 
from the association or colony to the Immigrants’ Aid Association 
of New Orleans, whose action in the premises shall be final: 


The expelled member will receive the value of his land accord- 
ing to the estimation fixed by the Board of Governors, after 
deduction of the amount he may owe to the association or colony, 
or to the Immigrants’ Aid Association of New Orleans. 


ARTICLE SIXTEENTH 


All the proposed amendments to this Constitution must be 
posted for four weeks on to the entrance to the schoolhouse of the 
association or colony, and shall be balloted for at the ensuing 
general meeting. It can only be adopted by two-thirds majority 
vote of the members present at said meeting. 


ARTICLE SEVENTEENTH 


On the dissolution of this association or colony by limitation, 
or sooner by the will of four-fifths of its members, its affairs 
shall be liquidated and wound up by the Immigrants’ Aid Associa- 
tion of New Orleans (if still in existence) else by three commis- 
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sioners appointed by the association or colony at a general meeting 
convened for that purpose. Its assets, if any, remaining after 
payment of all its debts, shall be divided among the members of 
the association or colony, in the proportion of their respective 
interests therein. 


Thus done and passed in my office on the day, month and 
year first above written, in two originals, one of which remains 
in my said office for record and the other is delivered to the 
appearers, in the presence of Messrs. Abel Dreyfous, and Louis 
Lalaurie, competent witnesses, who have signed with said appearers 
and me, the notary, after reading the whole. 


Herman Rosenthal 

Markus Pieskhovitch 

Jacob Borowick 

(Original signed). Bennen Grunberg 

Ezekiel Aronstan 
and others 


A. Dreyfous 


Louis Lalaurie | 
Felix J. Dreyfous 


Notary Public 
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RECORDS OF THE SUPERIOR COUNCIL OF LOUISIANA 
| LXXII. 


January-December, 1750. 
(Continued from April, 1937, Quarterly) 


By HELOISE H. CRUZAT 


Notes b 


Henry P. Dart 


(Revised by Walter Prichard) 


By the Editor of the Quarterly 


List of Officials of Louisiana participating in the work of 
the Superior Council of Louisiana contained in this installment: 


De Vaudreuil, Pierre Riguad 


Cavagnol, Governor | 


Michel de la Rouvilliere, Honore, 


Commissioner General of the 

Marine, Intendant, and First 

Councillor 

D’Auberville, Vincent Guillaume 

Je Seneschal, Commissioner 
of the Marine and Second 
Councillor | 

Fleuriau, Francois, Procureur 
General 

Raguet, Jean Baptiste, 
Councillor 

Lafreniere, Nicolas Chauvin de, 
Councillor 


Le Bretton, Louis Cesaire, 
Councillor Assessor 

De la Lande d’Apremont, 
Charles, Councillor Assessor 

Kernion, Jean Francois Huchet 
de, Councillor Assessor 

Henry, Nicolas, Chief Clerk of 
the Superior Council and 
Notary 

Membréde, Chevalier de, Town 
Major of New Orleans 

Lenormand, Marin, Sheriff 

Chantalou, Augustin, Attorney 
of Vacant Estates and Notary 

Garic, Jean Baptiste, Attorney 
and Notary 


Letter to Chantaloup (Chantalou), merchant 


January 23, 1750. 
Listed &&&. 

2 pp. 

Letter. 

March 19. 

Fol. 7. 1 p. 


Marine contract between 
Rasteau and Pascaud. 
(Printed form, with 
blanks filled in ink.) 


of New Orleans, from La Rochelle, signed 
“‘Rasteau’’, concerning the affairs of de- 
ceased Paul Rasteau. (Apparently written 
by the father or brother of the deceased.) 


Agreement between Benjamin Rasteau, Cap- 
tain and Master “after God” of the ship 
“St. Jacques,”’ on delivery of merchandise © 
at Cap Francois. Invoice marked “MDV”’, 
“O L”’, “F L”. In case of inability to enter 
there, to deliver them at the first port of 
Santo Domingo they will enter; said mer- 
chandise to be delivered to the Marquis 


de Vaudreuil, Royal Lieutenant of the Government of the Cape, 
or to his Clerk, Agent or Mediator, “barring risks and fortune 
of the sea, from which God Preserve us’’. For above obligation, 
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of the above, Sr. Rasteau, by these presents, obligates his 
person, his goods, said ship, freight, anchors and ground tackle, 
acknowledging that Sr. Pascaud has paid freight on said mer- 
chandise, which sum of 119 livres, 13 sols, from this day is his, 
without being held to restitution for any cause whatever which 
may survene to said ship, by special agreement, having for this 
derogated from the article of the new ordinance. 


Deposited in Registry of the Council by 
M. Fleuriau on March 19, 1750, and a true 


Certification. 
(On reverse of copy of said agreement furnished and 
signed with paraph of Henry, Greffier 


(Chief Clerk of the Council.) 


| - A second collated copy drawn on July 
ee 15, 1751. Document stained. 


May 6. Sale of a house by Broutin. 
21% pp. Document charred and cut through every 
Sale of house. line. 

Jean Baptiste Regnault under obligation for 
May 25. the sum of 3900 livres, which he promises 
Obligation of Regnault, to pay in four years, furnishing mortgage 
a security. Contract to M. Roudes, to whom 


first payment of 300 livres has been made. 


_ June 22, .1753.—Appearance before No- 
Senet oe ee taries Royal of Martinique, of Sr. Clement 
Roudes, requesting one of them to witness the transfer made 
under private seal by Sr. Henry, Clerk of the Council in New 
Orleans. Receipt to Sr. Colladon. Acknowledgment of having 
transferred to Mr. Jean Baptiste Fontaine Delille, merchant at 
Burg St. Pierre, contract due, on which first term has been paid. 


| July 6, 1752.—Certificate given by the 
Coemeste. Notaries Royal of the Island. Still due: 
2400 livres. Delille holds this present as correct and signed. 


July 5, 1753.—On Petition of Mr. Fon- 
— tanne Delille, delivery to Maitre Delaunay 
of copy of the obligation, transfers, and deposits with the cer- 
tified account to Sr. Roudes, who is cited to appear on December 
9th, at eight A. M., before the Royal Judge, to see justice done 
on the purpose of the petition and conclusions thereon. Signed: 


Merriet. By Virtue of decree homologating sentence of 

the Superior Council of August 2nd against 

June 5. Sr. Louquet de la Pommeraye, whose domi- 
Somos ad erder cile is elected in his house in New Orleans, - 

sentence ps the usher and crier of the Council, Marin 

SW Pecoateere. Le Normand, has served on him in person 


command to pay Sr. Layssard without 
delay, and left him a copy of the said sentence of arbitration of 
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last August 9th, for causes therein contained, without prejudice 
to other rights and interests; in default of execution, the parties 
may have recourse to seizure and sale of his movables. Copy 
left of above act. Signed: Lenormand. 


Petition by Jean Baptiste Garic, stating that 


June 6. he holds procuration of Sr. Jean Neboul, 

the elder, burgher of the city of Aiguillon, 
2 pp. passed by Neboul, Notary Royal, on date 
Garic vs. Chantalou, of June 9, 1749, and legalized by M. Mas- 
sac, First Judge of the Seneschal’s Court, 


undersigend by Chalbet, Greffier, the said 
procuration empowering to withdraw from the hands of Sr. 
Chantalou the sum of two thousand livres proceeding from the 
sale of two slaves. Five hundred livres were subtracted from 
said sale and remitted to Sr. Capraise Mathieu. It was ordered 
by the Council that the remainder of the funds from sale of the 
slaves be deposited in the Registry, and that the Attorney of 
Vacant Estates take it in charge. Petitioner therefore prays to 
be allowed to cite Sr. Augustin Chantalou, in his official capacity, 
to be ordered to turn over the sum of fifteen hundred livres re- 
maining to the petitioner, in coin, as they were deposited, after 
which he will be validly discharged. Dated, June 6, 1750. 


June 6, 1750.—Permit to cite. Signed: 


Michel. 
June 6, 1750.—Notice served by Marin 
Notice served. ee on Sr. Chantalou at his domi- 
cile. 


Document going to pieces. 
Petition by Charles Le Sassier, merchant of 


July 2. New Orleans, acting under procuration of 
ip Antoine Girardin, merchant of Nantes, to 

: have account rendered of merchandise 
so sent to deceased Paul Rasteau, whose suc- 


cession is in charge of Sr. Chantalou, Attor- 
ney of Vacant Estates, praying that Sr. Chantalou be cited before 
the Superior Council at its next session, to render said account 
from books of deceased Rasteau and pay balance, remaining, 
with interest; costs to be on succession. Signed: Lesassier. 


July 2, 1750.—Permit to cite at next 


Permit to cite. — of the Council. Signed: Dauber- 
ville. 
July 2, 1750.—Held as notified. 
Signed :—-Chantalou. 
“a (Inclosed in previous document).—At 


risk of M. Girardin at Nantes: 246 ells, 
worth 902 livres, 2 sols, 6 deniers, delivered in New Orleans 
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January 27, 1747. Signed: P. Rasteau. Sr. Girardin will have 
the same pro rata as the other creditors of Sr. Rasteau. It is 
necessary for him to send a procuration for some one to repre- 
sent him. Signed: Chantalou. 


_ March 22, 1750.—Procuration sent to M. 
eaten Sy Charles Le Sassier, merchant of New Or- 
leans, by Mr. Girardin, to see to obtaining 
payment from succession of Paul Rasteau. Signed: Girardin. 


March 29, 1749—Controlled at Nantes 
by Pierret, Buisson and Girard. 


March 29, 1749.—Certification of above 
Certification. signatures by De Lieutaud de Froyville, 
“Juge Magistral Civil et Criminel’’. 


Certificate. 


June 10, 1738.—Invoice of merchandise 


Invoice. | sent by Girardin to Bethous of Cap Fran- 
cois. 

February 4, 1739.—Acknowledgment of 

Receipt. having received from Mr. Girardin through 


M. Bouyer merchandise to sell “at the 
Mississippi’. Duplicated at the Cape on same date. 


June 18, 1749.—Collated to the original 
Certificate. by the Royal Notaries of La Rochelle and 
keepers of the town seal. 


June 18, 1749.—A True Copy of the 
Connie. original invoice passed at La Rochelle by 
the Royal Notaries. Signed: Fleury; Borge. Controlled by 
Euchon. (Sealed). Certification of signatures of Fleury and 
Borge, by Beraudin. 


Session of Superior Council of October 5, 
1750: (First page missing; pages signed 
at top and bottom: Michel). Judgments 


October 5. rendered in the following cases: 

534 pp. 1. Pierre de Aguin, plaintiff, vs. Sr. 
Session of Caresse, acting for Srs. Guidier and Her- 
yagi erm vier, defendants: Case heard and arbitra- 


tion rendered by Srs. Livaudais and Lesas- 

sier, arbitrators by decree of the Council 
of last February 4th. Sr. Belthremieux added to arbitrators; 
conclusions of the Procureur General of the King heard ; homolo- 
gation of sentence by Council that orders execution of same. 
Costs on_plaintiff. 
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2. Sr. Jacques Lorier called Tarascon 

a and Philippe Maigrot, plaintiffs, vs. Sr. 

Charles Roy, Captain of a Schooner, de- 

fendant: Case heard, with conclusions of the Procureur General 

of the King, Council has thrown the case out of Court; costs to 

be borne by the plaintiffs, who may have recourse against Sr. 
Venture, whose notes they carry. Costs compensated. 


3. Sieurs Armand Brothers, plaintiffs, 
ea vs. Sr. Dufaut, defendant: Council has non- 
suited Armand Bros., and condemns him 
(defendant) to render account of his administration before the 
Commissioner appointed on this case and the Procureur General, 
to whom account will be communicated. In default of inven- 
tory list of goods sold, as well as those not sold, following invoice. 
Costs pending. 
4. Sr. Garic, acting under procuration 
eae 9a. of Sr. Delaunay, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Ruellan, 
defendant: Council has rendered judgment 
in default against defendant and orders that he be cited to 
appear at next session. Costs pending. 


5. Sr. Vaucatel, plaintiff, vs. Sr. Pheli- 
ve. peaux, defendant: Council has rendered 
judgment in default against defendant and 

ordered that he be cited at_its next session. Costs pending. 


6. (Illegible), acting under procuration 


Suit in the of Sr. Lambert and Sr. Villars Dubreuil: 
Another decree of April 11, 1750, between 
de s. Sieur Volant and Sr. Jacques Chauvin, 


tutor of minor children of Sr. Devins, and 
other papers produced by Miss Petit de Livilliers under authority 
of Mr. Dauberville, the whole seen and considered, and the 
report of Mr. Le Breton, commissioner referee on this case, with 
the conclusions of the Procureur General: The Council has de- 
cided that, conformably to the contract of marriage of Sr. de 
Pontalba and the Widow Petit de Livilliers, dated December 1, 
1741, and following the agreement, the sum of 35,000 livres 
shall be allotted to the children of deceased Sr. Petit de Livilliers, 
and likewise condemns Sr. de Pontalba to pay interest on said 
sum from July 1, 1743, about the time that he heard of his wife’s 
death and that he had recourse to the Council; it being well 
understood that these gentlemen will keep account of same, in 
favor of Sr. de Pontalba, for what he has spent for their educa- 
tion, nourishment and support from July 1, 1743, to this day. 


In rendering justice as to what may come to the second 
community, the Council allots the sum of 6000 livres to the de 
Livilliers minors, without division, as it is the dower of said 
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deceased, carried in his contract of marriage of 1726. Sr. de 
Pontalba shall also pay the sum of 4000 livres, as half of the 
dowry of the deceased lady and deceased Sr. Petit de Livilliers. 
The Council has also decided that Sr. de Pontalba must remit 
to the said minors 23,660 livres, 13 sols, 4 deniers, proceeding 
from the two-thirds of the dowry which the said Widow Petit 
de Livilliers brought to her marriage with the Sieur de Pontalba, 
on which sum he will retain that of 3380 livres, 19 sols, allotted 
to him as a child’s share, following his contract of marriage, 
and a like sum of 3380 livres, 19 sols, for what accrues to the 
child of Sr. de Pontalba and deceased Widow Petit de Livilliers. 
Then there is due to the Petit de Livilliers minors the sum of 
16,904 livres, 15 sols, on which Sr. de Pontalba owes the interest 
since the day of their mother’s death. 


Moreover the Council has ordered and does order that all 
the sums above mentioned shall be paid by Sr. de Pontalba with 
three-fifths loss, following the declaration of the King of April 
27, 1744, registered in the Council and published January 3, 
1745. 


The Council has thrown out of Court the respective accounts 
of both parties concerning the demands made by the heirs to 
appraise land (lots) serving as personal property to Mr. Petit 
de Livilliers, as it is not mentioned in the contract of marriage. 


The parties are non-suited on the other demands of the 
first community, under agreement of heirs of deceased M. Peitt 
de Livilliers to accept or renounce the said second community, 
and this in a month at latest, and Sr. de Pontalba is condemned 
to bear costs in this instance. Given in the Council Chamber, 
on the 5th of October, one thousand seven hundred and fifty. 
Signed: Michel. | 


Excerpt from the Registers of the Sessions of 


October 5. the Superior Council of the Province of 
84 pp. Louisiana: Suit between Miss Magdelaine 

Victoire Petit de Livilliers, in her name and 
Lge acting under procuration of Ecuyer Sieur 


Charles Petit de Livilliers, Ensign in the 
Marine, Department of Brest, emancipated under authority of 
Sieur Bontemps; of Sieur de Goyon, husband of Antoinette 
Pelagie de Livilliers, under authority of Sr. Bontemps, curator; 
assisted by Mr. Dauberville, Commissioner of the Marine, 
Curator of Miss Magdelaine Victoire Petit de Livilliers. 


The suit against Sr. Jean Joseph Delfau 


Full statement de Pontalba is stated in full, with judgment 
ot Beene rendered by the Council. This document is 
Pontalba. in unusually good script. 


_ (Translator’s note: Madam Jean Joseph de 
Pontalba died in Brittany, leaving a son by her second marriage. 
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Her husband married the Widow Rasteau, who had no children 
from her marriage to Paul Rasteau. There were several chil- 
dren by her union with Pontalba, one of whom was Joseph 
Xavier de Pontalba, who married a Le Breton. Their son, 
Celestin, was the husband of Micaela Almonester. Francois de 
Pontalba, his half-brother, was born of Pontalba’s marriage to 
Etiennette Louise de Malbec, widow of Charles Petit de Livil- 
liers.—H. H. C.) | 


Sale of a plantation on the other side of the 


November 4. river, near the English Turn, by Jacques 

: Voisin, with consent and authorisation of 
91421. 4 pp. his wife, Marie Francoise Denis de Bona- 
Exchange of venture, former Widow Filart. This plan- 
—. tation adjoins Sr. Pigeot on one side and Sr. 
in New Orleans. de Lathiolais on the other. They transfer 


| it with dependencies and improvements, as 
they are unable to cultivate it and make it yield returns. It 
was acquired by Madam Voisin, then Madam Filart, in January, 
1737, from the Daubert heirs, and partly paid for by deceased 
Filart. This transfer is made for the timber work of a house 
on the ground, which the purchaser promises to have built in 
the City of New Orleans, on a lot owned by the vendors. The 
house will be 42 feet long by 18 feet wide, with a gallery in 
front, seven feet wide, running the whole length of the house, 
which will be built entirely at the expense of the purchaser, 
Sr. Pierre Voisin. Signed: Henry, Notary. 


(Note: The purchaser, Pierre Voisin, was the father of 
the vendor, Jacques Voisin.) 


November 6, 1750.—Statement of wood 
to be used in construction of the above 


mentioned house, which wood and work 
eS Sr. Pierre Voisin has agreed to furnish in 
payment of the land on the other side of 

the river. Signed: Henry, Notary. 
December 15, 1756.—Appearance in no- 
Certification of tarial office Sieur Jacques Voisin, officer 
mF plemcri in the troops, and Dame Marie Francoise 


Denis de Bonaventure, his wife, whom he 
authorises to these presents. Said Sr. Jacques Voisin and his 
wife acknowledge having received from Sr. Pierre Voisin, their 
father and father-in-law, the house as agreed, with which they 
are satisfied and give him full discharge. Sr. Pierre Voisin 
remains in full possession of the land ceded him. The original 
act was signed by Charles Tizonneaux; Joseph Songy; Denis 
Voisin; Voisin. This document is signed by Chantalou, notary. 
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Prosecution of Sr. Jean Joseph de Pontalba, 


Novem : widower of Etiennette Louise de Malbec, 
oe first married to Sr. Charles Petit de Livil- 
TY pp. liers, by heirs of her former marriage, 
Livilliers heirs vs. assisted by Mr. Dauberville, their curator 
ee eS ad hoc, to render account of succession of 


Livilliers, of the first community, of the 
second community, and interest due. Sr. de 
Pontalba obligates himself to pay the capital, interest thereon to 
be paid yearly until their majority, for security of which he 
hypothecates his movables and immovables, Sr. Broutin, his 
father-in-law, furnishing bond. Signed: Chantalou. 


(To be continued) 
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INDEX TO THE SPANISH JUDICIAL RECORDS 
OF LOUISIANA 
LIV. 


March, 1783. 
(Continued from April, 1937, Quarterly) 


By LAURA L. PORTEOUS. 
With Marginal Notes by Walter Prichard 


Spanish officials appearing in this installment: 


Estevan Miro, Colonel of the Regiment of Infantry of Louisiana, 
Commander, entrusted with the Political and Military 
Government of this Province, by disposition of His Excel- 
lency, Bernardo de Galvez, Captain General of this said 
Province. 

Martin Navarro, Intendant General of this Province and of the 
Royal Treasury. 

Juan Doroteo del Postigo y Balderrama, Assessor General and 
Auditor of War. 

— de Otero, Principal Accountant and Paymaster of the 

rmy. 

Joseph Foucher, Principal Treasurer for the Army and Marine 
of the Province of Louisiana. 

Juan Arnoul, Regidor. 

Alcaldes: Juan Ventura Morales; Francisco Maria de Reggio; 
Jacinto Panis; Pedro Piernas. 

Escribanos: Leonardo Mazange; Rafael Perdomo; dudes Al- 
monester y Roxas (1784). 

Attorneys: Fernando Rodriguez; Francisco Broutin. 

Luis Lioteau, Judicial Accountant and Official Taxer. 

Pedro Piernas, Lieutenant Colonel of the Royal Army, at present 
(1778) Governor ad interim of this Province. 

Guido Dufossat, Second Lieutenant of the Fixed Regiment of 
this Place. 

Nicolas Fromentin, Deputy. Sheriff. 

Pedro Bertoniere, Procurator Fiscal. 

Fernando Rodriguez, Procurador del Numero. 

Nicolas Delassize, Civil and Military Commander at Pointe 
Coupée. 

Doctors: Joseph Montegut, Chief Surgeon; Robert Dow, Physi- 
cian of the Royal Hospital. 

Witnesses: Ricard de Rientord; Antonio Clarisen; Manuel 
Ramos; Pedro Villamil; Manuel Monrroy. 


Juan Bautista Garic, Notary Public (1778). 
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Index to Spanish Judicial Records of Louisiana 


March 1, 1783. 


Criminal Prosecution of two 
fugitive negroes. 

No. 3330, from page 131 to 
page 202. 


Courts of Governor Esteban 
Miro and Alferez Real and 
Alcalde Ordinario Francisco 
Maria de Reggio. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribanos, Leonardo Ma- 
zange and Fernando Rodri- 
guez. 


This case is interesting to the student of 
Louisiana law for the methods used in 


841 


This record takes up at page 
131 and is apparently a part of 
another case. (See Louisiana His- 
torical Quarterly, Vol. XVI, No. 3, 
page 516, May 26, 1781, Proceed- 
ings to find and punish the fugi- 
tive negroes who have robbed 
Mr. Juan B. Bienvenu of a cow.) 


The first entry of this folio be- 
gins a new cause. It is a decree 
to open the prosecution and reads 
in part: That in the city of New 
Orleans, on the first day of March 
of one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty three, Sefor Don Es- 
teban Miro, Colonel of the Fixed 
Regiment of this Place, Political 


apprehending, convicting and punishing 
runaway slaves in Spanish Louisiana. It 
is interesting to the student of social 
history for the light it throws on the 
widespread habit of marooning of the 
slaves, their means of livelihood 
methods 


and Military Governor, ad in- 
terim, of this Province and con- 
quests, during the absence of His 
Excellency, Sefior Don Bernardo 
de Galvez, Lieutenant General of 
the Royal Armies and Captain 
General of the said Province, said: That he has just been in- 
formed by Don Guido Dufossat, Second Lieutenant of the Fixed 
Regiment of this Place, that he left the Capital with a certain 
number of negroes and free mulattoes to carry out the orders 
entrusted to him by this Government concerning His Majesty’s 
service and the welfare of the Colony, to search for some fugitive 
slaves. They captured twenty three and killed one. Those who 
were arrested are now in the Public Prison of this city. As a 
result of this expedition there have been casualties and several 
crimes have been committed by the fugitives. Therefore His 
Lordship issued this decree to begin the process, and pursuant 
to which let Patricio Macnamara, Francisco Delery and the 
others under his command, who joined Guido Dufossat, as well 
as the residents of the neighborhood where those suspected of 
being fugitives have been living, be examined. And when their 
declarations have been taken, let them.be delivered to the Court, 
so that a decree may be rendered in accordance with Justice. 


The first witness to appear be- 
soles fore the Escribano is Patricio 
Macnamara, who, after taking the customary oath, is questioned 
upon the incidents of the expedition sent out by this Government, 
under Guido Dufossat, to search for the negroes who had run 
away. The witness declared that he commanded a pirogue in 
which there were seven men, negroes and mulattoes, three of 
them’ free, namely: Luis, Santiago called Bellair, and Pedro 


and 
of living while fugitives, and 
the length of time during which some of 
them had remained fugitives. 
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called Conway. Of the four remaining, three belonged to him 


and one, Juan Luis, to Regidor Francisco Maria de Reggio. 
They left with the Commander, Francisco Delery, Luis de Ma- 
carty, Carlos Deville, one named Marafrait and Juan Made- 
cingue, together with a number of negroes, free mulattoes and 
several slaves, occupying, in all, seven pirogues, for the purpose 
stated above. They rowed for a long time, on Bayou L’Anse 
Vizio, finally arriving at Lake Borne (Borgne), where they went 
to take the means and precautions necessary to carry out their 
plans, and having made all arrangements they walked straight 
ahead into the woods and when at about three quarters of a 
league from the Lake shore they came upon a party of negroes, 
who began to move their baggage to another place, just as soon 
as they saw the witness and the other members of the expedition. 
Those composing it were directed to surround them, but the 
fugitives realizing that they were discovered, tried to flee. Their 
flight caused the heads of the detachment to give the order to 
fire upon them; the discharge killed one, and twelve of those 
that had fled were captured, among them Juan Luis, who was 
taken by the witness. Ten escaped and could not be overtaken. 
He and the rest of the expedition determined to pursue them, 
and having gone as far as a place called Gaillard Town (Villa 
Gaillard), there they found eight more slaves; one was seized 
and the seven remaining gave themselves up. After taking the 
necessary precautions to bind their captives securely, they di- 
vided them among the pirogues used to convey the expedition 
and made arrangements to return to the Capital, which they 
did in due course of time. When the witness, with one prisoner 
and the negroes under his command, was about three quarters 
of a league away from the other pirogues they were attacked 
by four of the fugitive slaves, who were in a little pirogue about 
ten paces further off. They discharged two guns one after the 
other, but he could not distinguish which ones had fired. The 
first shot killed Mr. de Reggio’s Juan Luis; the witness saw 
him shot, because he was right beside him; Scipion, one of the 
arrested fugitives, was wounded in a finger of his right hand. 
For this action, the witness fired upon his pursuers, wounding 
Jasmin, one of the four who manned their boat; he fell into the 
water immediately and in doing so overturned their pirogue. 
Owing to this accident the other three, together with their guns, 


fell into the Bayou. Then all four came swimming towards his 


pirogue, evidently meaning to get in. Each one grasped it on 
the same side, one of them called to the rest, saying, “‘use force,” 
and he presumed it was their intention to capsize the one under 
his command, to get possession of it. But they failed in their 
efforts, because they were repulsed and many blows were rained 
upon them by the men who were with the witness, until they 
were obliged to let go. One fled, but the three remaining tried 
a second time without success. As a result of the many blows 
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struck by his people, Estevan was drowned, because he was hit 
on top of his head with the butt end of a gun, with such force 
that it broke his skull. The:ones left, seeing no hope, escaped 
in the direction of land; the witness pursued them and seized 
Carlos when he became separated from his companions, who 
then gained land. He followed the two remaining, but they had | 
already reached the prairie; he managed to capture Jasmin, but 
the other disappeared into the darkness of the night. This is as 
much as he knows and is the truth, under the oath he has taken. 
He is thirty five years of age, and he signed. 


The next witness to appear is 
Francisco Delery. He states that, 
having been cited by order of His Lordship to go on the expedi- 
tion sent out against the fugitive negroes, under command of 
Guido Dufossat, he embarked in a pirogue with one named Mara- 
frait and four free negroes, Pedro Bailly, Pedro of the Capuchins, 
Claver and Dedé Montreuil. They left with the said Com- 
mander, Luis de Macarty, Carlos Deville, Patricio Macnamara 
and Juan Bautista Medecingue, together with several negroes 
and free mulattoes and some slaves, filling, in all, seven pirogues. 
They rowed for a long while on a Bayou called Lanse Vizio and 
finally arrived at Lake Borne (Borgne), where they stopped to 
take the means and precautions necessary to carry out their 
plans, etc. (The testimony is the same as the foregoing up to the 
attack on Macnamara’s party; taking up at this point the de- 
claration reads:) On the way back to this Capital, as they 
learned afterwards, the pirogue under Mr. Macnamara’s com- 
mand was attacked by four of the fugitive negroes, who fired 
two guns, one after the other, upon the said Macnamara and 
his party, killing Regidor Francisco Maria de Reggio’s Juan 
Luis, and wounding one of the prisoners. Patricio Macnamara, 
after this surprise, pursued the four negroes, until as a result of 
firing a gun, one was wounded, who fell into the water imme- 
diately, together with the others, because the pirogue they oc- 
cupied overturned. They all swam towards the Macnamara pir- 
rogue, the four grasping it on the same side and using all force 
possible to overturn it, as the occupants presumed. They did not 
succeed; those attacked struck the fugitives with the butt end 
of their guns and their oars. They were obliged to let go, and 
they tried to flee. However three of the cited negroes made a 
second attempt against this boat, without success, owing to the 
number of blows they had received from those on board. Estevan 
was drowned after. he had been hit with the butt-end of the 
gun, on the top of his head. Those remaining fled towards the 
land side. Mr. Macnamara made every effort to overtake them 
and seized Carlos, together with the previously wounded Jas- 
min. One escaped, owing to the fact that night was coming on. 
The witness did not see this event, nor any of the rest that he has 
just related, as he was about three quarters of a league behind. 


Francisco Delery’s testimony. 
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This is as much as he knows and is the truth in accordance with 
the oath he has taken. He is thirty five years of age, and he 
signed with His Lordship, to all of which the Escribano attests. 
Signed: Miro; F. Delery; Leonardo Mazange. 


Nicolas Marafrait Laynary is 
called; his declaration is the same 
as the foregoing. 


Pedro Langlishe, a free mulat- 
slightly different. Taking up at the assault, he says: That when 
he and the negroes already named and the prisoner, forming the 
Macnamara party, were about three quarters of a league away 
from the rest of the expedition, they were attacked by four of 
the fugitives, occupying a little pirogue. When at about ten 
paces away, they fired off two guns in close succession. The first 
discharge came from the gun of the negro who was steering, 
and as far as he could distinguish, this man was St. Malo. He 
does not know who fired the second shot, because the pirogue 
was so small the occupants were almost on top of each other. 
The discharges killed Mr. de Reggio’s Juan Luis and wounded 
one of the prisoners in a finger of his right hand; but he does 
not know which shot caused Jean Luis’ death, as he was in the 
stern next to Luis the helmsman and Juan Luis was in the prow. 
For this act Mr. Macnamara fired upon them, wounding one of 
the four, Jasmin, who fell into the water immediately, thus 
causing their pirogue to upset and the others to fall into-the 
Bayou, with their guns. The witness and those with him made 
every effort to capture them. It was then that he saw one of the 
four, whose name he did not know but who he afterwards 
learned was Carlos, put his hand on the edge of their boat; later 
he was caught on the banks of the Bayou, when he tried to get 
away. Esteban was drowned because they beat him with their 
oars and guns, Jasmin was taken on the prairie and St. Malo 
escaped under cover of darkness. 


Luis, a free mulatto, adds to the 
evidence already given. His testi- 
mony, taking up at the time the four negroes swam towards the | 
Macnamara pirogue, in which the witness was seated, reads in 
part: That he and those with him made every effort to seize 
them as they swam to his boat, and Esteban put his hand on the 
edge of it and the other three joined him to try to overturn it. 
They did not succeed, however, because those on board beat 
them off with their guns and oars. Esteban received a blow on 
top of his head, which stunned him, and he let go the pirogue 
and was drowned. His companions upon seeing this swam to- 
wards land. Mr. Macnamara ordered them to go in pursuit. 
Carlos was seized when the witness pointed his gun at him, call- 
ing out to him to surrender or else be killed. Carlos answered, 


Marafrait gives his testimony. 


Luis, a free mulatto, is the next witness. 
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asking him not to shoot and he would deliver himself up, which 
he did just as soon as he reached shore. In the meanwhile the 
two others fled, although they were pursued, particularly by the 
witness, who captured Jasmin while he was running. He offer- 
ed resistance, even drew a knife he had suspended around his 
neck, but he did not succeed in stabbing him because help came 
from those in his pirogue. Favored by darkness, St. Malo escaped. 
— is as much as he knows, etc. He does not sign, as he can not 
write. 

Santiago called Bellair, a free 
mulatto, gives practically the 
same testimony as the other witnesses, except for the statement 
that when St. Malo fired and killed Mr. de Reggio’s Juan Luis, 
he saw him die because he was beside him and heard him moan 
and ask for water. Of the negroes rowing, one belonging to 
Mr. Macnamara was in front and Mr. Chapron’s slave was be- 
hind him. He does not know who fired the second shot which 
wounded one of the prisoners in the finger, etc. From this point 
until the end of his declaration, the evidence is the same as al- 


aving taken the depositions 
Mr. Macnamara’s Bernardo is questioned. 1° the gentlemen who formed the 
expedition and the free negroes who accompanied them, Miro 
now proceeds to question the slaves that went with them. The 
first to be called is Mr. Macnamara’s Bernardo, under oath he 
answers as follows: Was he in the pirogue, commanded by 
Patricio Macnamara, that conveyed the fugitive negroes, when 
it was attacked by St..Malo, Esteban, Jasmin and Carlos? Yes, 
he was the first oarsman of the said pirogue and in this way he 
saw well and distinctly when the first shot was fired by St. 
Malo which caused the death of Mr. de Reggio’s Juan Luis. 
The witness gathered him in his arms when the ball struck him, 
then a little while later he died. The second shot broke a finger 
of Mr. Chapron’s Scipion, one of the fugitive slaves in their 
pirogue, but he could not distinguish who fired it. This is all 
he knows of the affair. He did not sign because he does not 
know how to write. 


Santiago Bellair gives his testimony. 


Mr. Chapron’s Scipion is now 
questioned. He is asked whether 
he was in the pirogue, commanded by Mr. Macnamara, con- 
veying the fugitives, when it was attacked by St. Malo, Esteban, 
Jasmin and Carlos? Yes, and he was at Juan Luis’ side when 
he was killed; the same bullet cut a finger of the witness’ hand. 
The death was caused by a shot fired from the pirogue of the 
four fugitives named in the question. St. Malo, whom he knows 
well, did the shooting, and although there was another gun 
discharged, he does not know by whom. It did not hurt anyone. 
This is as much as he knows. _ . 
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On March 3, 1783, Governor 
Miro rules: Considering that the 
taking of the declarations of Patricio and those under his com- 
mand, on the expedition sent out against the fugitive negroes, 
has been concluded and as a result several criminals and accom- 
plices have been captured, in order to better ascertain what 
crimes have been committed, go to the Public Prison of this 
city and take the confessions of the fugitive negroes detained 
there, and done let their said confessions be brought to the 


Court. 

The first prisoner to be ques- 
ee eae tioned under oath is Goton. She 
was asked the cause of her imprisonment? She answered be- 
cause she was taken as a fugitive. Who took her and at what 
place? Guido Dufossat, an Official of the Fixed Regiment of 
this Place, on a Bayou, but she does not know the name of it. 
Why did she run away and for what length of time was she a 
fugitive? She ran away because her master punished her. 
She was a fugitive for about two months. Who induced her to 
run away and with whom did she go? No one induced her to 
run away, she went of her own free will, in company with her 
husband, Huberto, Henrique Desprez’s slave, Cupidon, Catiche, 
her daughter, and a little negro boy, Bautista, her children, all 
Mr. Desprez’s slaves. Where did they go when they left her 
master’s plantation? They were behind it for about two months. 
How did they live? They ate rice and meat. Where did they 
get these provisions? The rice the witness and her two com- 
panions took with them, but the meat was supplied by other 
fugitives, that her husband met in the woods. Who were the 
other negroes? Mr. Mercier’s Jacob, Mr. Chapron’s Henrique 
and Scipion, and Juan Luis, a mulatto belonging to the wit- 
ness’ master. Why did they leave the Bayou, where they were 
captured and prepare to hurry to Gaillard Land? It is true they 
left the Bayou to go to the said land because it was there that 
they had built their cabins to house themselves. How many 
persons were in Gaillard Land and who was at the head of the 
band? The negroes who were in the said land when the witness 
arrived were Jolie Coeur and Juan Pedro, both belonging to 
Mr. Demasilliere, Mr. Mercier’s Ganard, Jacob and Theresa, Mr. 
Demacarty’s Ramon, Mr. Chapron’s Scipion, Mr. Luis Harang’s 
Valentin, Mr. Demazilliere’s Peligia, Mr. Corbin’s Carlota and 
Maria, Juan Pedro’s wife, also a slave of Mr. Demazilliere; and 
to all appearances the heads were Jolie Coeur and Juan Pedro... 
Were there any other fugitives than those she has named? When 
the witness left the Bayou to go to Gaillard Land she met some 
negroes on the road who were going there, and they joined the 
witness. These slaves belonged to Mrs. St. Amant and were 
Maria and Margarita. There was also a negro belonging to Mr. 
Deverger, called Dota, and another, Mrs. St. Amant’s slave, 


Governor Miro issues a decree. 
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whose name she does not know, and La Violette, owned by the 
same lady, who was killed by a gunshot when they were cap- 
tured. How many cabins did they have at the said Post and who 
lived in them? There were many new and old ones and they 
were occupied in common. How did the fugitives live while in 
Gaillard Land? On the root of an herb called China-smilax, 
pounded and made into flour which they cooked. Who com- 
manded the pirogue that brought the witness here as a prisoner? 
A white man, Mr. Laissar Marafraite. Did she see what hap- 
pened to the pirogue commanded by Mr. Macnamara while he 
was transporting fugitives to the city? This pirogue was some 
distance ahead of the one in Mr. Marafraite’s charge, therefore 
she could not see. Did she hear them talk about the encounter 
Mr. Macnamara had had with St. Malo and the death of one of 
his party? While they were rowing, the witness heard someone 
cry out, come at once, here is St. Malo, and when she reached 
the place she saw a dead negro in Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue, 
killed by a gun shot wound, according to rumor, from a musket 
fired by St. Malo’s band. She also saw a man taken out of the 
water, who had been wounded by Mr. Macnamara, then the 
incident was finished. | 


At this stage, His Lordship ordered this proceeding sus- 
pended to be resumed at some future time. The negress said 
that what she has declared is the truth under her oath, and that 
she is twenty six years of age. She did not sign because she does 
not know how to write. 

| Questions are put to Theresa, 
ae 2 eee who is also a prisoner. She is 
asked what is the reason for her imprisonment? Because she 
ran away. Who captured her and in what place? She was not 
captured, she gave herself up to the whites, who pursued a band 
of negroes, killing one she thought was her husband. Why did 
she run away? Because she wished to go to her husband. What 
is her husband’s name? Cupidon, Henrique Desprez’ slave; he 
is also the owner of the witness. Where were they living after 
they left her master’s plantation? In the fields, or woods be- 
longing to it. On what did they subsist while in the woods? On 
rations of rice and corn they received, or had carried away with 
them. How many fugitives were with the witness while she was 
behind her master’s plantation? There were about six of her 
master’s slaves and many others; she did not know who, in the 
end, induced her to go to Gaillard Land, and after doing so they 
were made prisoners. When she was being conveyed to this 
Capital did she see the encounter between Mr. Macnamara and 
St. Malo? No, she did not see it, because she was far off and 
behind the Macnamara pirogue; but she joined it later, and as 
the night was dark, she did not see the killing of one of the 
party. However she heard someone say that one of Saint Malo’s 
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band had killed a man in Mr. Macnamara’s boat, by shooting, 
and that the latter had wounded one of the attackers, who fell 
into the water, but was rescued. 


At this point His Lordship ordered these proceedings sus- 
pended. 


Catiche is examined, under 

oe ee oath: The first question put to 
her is: Why is she a prisoner and by whom arrested? Because 
she was a fugitive, Francisco Delery, together with several free 
mulattoes, arrested her. Why did she run away? Because she 
saw her mother and step-father run away. Where did they go 
when they ran away and what did they eat while in that place? 
They were in the woods behind her master’s plantation. They 
ate what they brought with them and some ducks and birds they 
killed. Where were they captured? Ona Bayou, called L’Anse 
Vizio. Was she at a place called Villa Gaillard? Yes. Who 
were the ones in charge at this place, and does she know the 
names of the negroes who made up the band? The principals 
were Juan Pedro and Jolie Coeur. The others were Mr. Mer- 
cier’s Jacob, Francisco, Babé and Maria Theresa, Mr. Luis 
Harang’s Valentin, Mr. De Mazilliere’s Maria and Peligia, Mr. 
Macarty’s Remundo, Mr. Mercier’s Alexandro, Mr. Thomassin’s 
Colas, Mrs. Charleville’s Maria, and Mrs. Corbin’s Carlota. What 
did they eat in this solitary place? Roots and herbs, powdered 
and cooked. When they came to the Bayou and embarked on a 
pirogue, commanded by Messrs. Delery and Marafrait, did they 
see the encounter between Mr. Macnamara and St. Malo? She 
heard someone cry out, saying, here they come; it is St. Malo. 
When her pirogue came up she saw Mr. de Reggio’s negro dead, 
in Mr. Macnamara’s boat, killed by a ball, which they said St. 
Malo’s band had fired. The witness also saw a negro, belonging 
to the attacking party, wounded by Mr. Macnamara, taken out 
of the water. 


a0 This examination is now suspended by order of Governor 
iro. 

' Maria is questioned, under 
oath. She answers as follows: 
Asked why is she a prisoner and by whom arrested? She said 
because she ran away and that Messrs. Dufossat and De Macarty 
captured her while she was in a pirogue. How long was she a 
fugitive, why, and who accompanied her? She was a fugitive 
for about three years; she ran away because her master pun- 
ished her. Those who accompanied her were Juan Pedro, her 
husband, Jolie Coeur, her son, and Pelagie, her daughter. Where 
did they go when they ran away? Wandering about in the woods, 
then they went to a place called Gaillard Land. How did they 
live during this time? They lived by stealing provisions from 
the plantations in the surrounding neighborhood. Who supplied 


Maria is questioned. 
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the band of fugitives with powder and ball for hunting? Her 
husband, Juan Pedro, came by night to the city, with fish to sell, 
and the money he acquired in this way, he used to buy these 
articles and other things they needed. Where was she when she 
was arrested? She was with Juan Pedro and her children, fish- 
ing in the Bayou near Gaillard Land. When they were being 
brought to this city, as prisoners, did she see the encounter be- 
tween Mr. Macnamara and St. Malo? She does not know any- 
thing of the said encounter, except that one morning she saw 
Mr. de Reggio’s negro, dead, in Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue; she 
also saw Mr. Chapron’s slave, wounded, who was then a prisoner, 
and she heard someone say that another, belonging to Mrs. St. 
Amant, had been drowned. But at this time she did hear that 
St. Malo’s band had killed Mr. de Reggio’s slave. 


Maria’s examination is suspended by order of Governor 


Miro. 

Juan Pedro is examined, under 
a oath, in this manner: Why is he 
a prisoner and who arrested him? Because he ran away. Mr. 
Dufossat arrested him. How long was he a fugitive? For about 
three years. Why did he run away? Because his master pun- 
ished his wife and threatened to do the same to him. Where 
did he go when he ran away, how did he live during the three 
years, where did he sleep, and work? The first year he went 
to the Lake shore, where he supported himself. He ate four 
barrels of corn, that he raised himself, and besides this whatever 
he could steal from the plantations. The second year was passed 
raising provisions at Gaillard Land, and the third year he spent 
working on Mrs. Mandeville’s land, for a negro, named Colas, 
son of Chacola, Mrs. Mandeville’s slave. Does he know a negro 
named St. Malo? Yes. Where does the latter live? Ata place 
called Chef Menteur; he frequently visited Gaillard Land where 
he had built a cabin. For what length of time was the witness 
associated with St. Malo? For about a year and a half. What 
did they do during the time they were together? In the begin- 
ning the witness, St. Malo, Bautista, belonging to the Capuchin 
Fathers; Principe, owned by a German; Jolie Coeur, Mr. de Mazil- 
liere’s slave; Mr. Chapron’s Henrique, the witness’ wife,. Maria, 
and Jolie Coeur’s wife, called Carlota, Mr. Lesassier’s negress, 
went to Bay Saint Louis, each one with a gun, to a plantation 
fronting on Mrs. Assemard’s place. He does not know the name 
of the resident. The latter asked them where they were going. 
They answered to Mobile, to meet Sefior Don Bernardo de Gal- 
vez. An elderly American, who seemed to be the owner, asked 
the witness whether he would exchange guns with him. He was 
willing, but his companions prevented him, saying: That since 
his gun was good, there was no need to do so. Hereplied: His 
gun could not be fired because it lacked a hammer and was in 
bad condition. Then all of them went to the other side of the 
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bridge. The morning of the day following, the witness returned 
with his gun to the same-plantation, in a pirogue, accompanied 
by Bautista, Principe and Henrique, all three without their guns; 
the others stayed behind. It was his intention to exchange his 
gun, as discussed the day before. When his party jumped ashore, 
about eight Americans fell upon them, with their guns, and fir- 
ing at the witness, wounded him in the neck, thus placing him 
in danger of being killed. Their captors bound the other three 
and sent a pirogue across to take those remaining. His compan- 
ions knowing that he had been shot, delivered themselves up 
without resistance, and all were bound except St. Malo. The 
Americans intended taking them to the city. They arrived at 
the Rigolets, in two pirogues, where they landed to find wood 
to cook supper. It was then that St. Malo untied their bonds 
and armed them with guns they found unloaded, and took a 
hatchet and carbine belonging to one of the Americans who had 
gone ashore. Jolie Coeur snatched the hatchet and broke the 
Englishman’s head with it, which killed him. Then they fled 
with the pirogues and baggage of their captors and went to a 
place called Chef Menteur, where they spent three months while 
his wound healed. Later he separated from St. Malo and re- 
mained alone, although the latter returned many times to the 
-witness’ cabin, in company with Mr. de Macarty’s Miguel. On 
one of their visits they related how they had killed four English- 
men who had left Mr. Conway’s plantation, loaded with provi- 
sions for Pensacola or Mobile, and took possession of a gun, the 
only one in their boat; this St. Malo gave to Miguel. Where was 
St. Malo during the time the witness and the rest of the band 
were prisoners? St. Malo was with Mrs. St. Amant’s negroes, 
Mr. Dupard’s Sambo, Basilio Ximenes’ Isidore, Mrs. Bienvenu’s 
Leveille, Mr. Mercier’s little negro, Alexandro, Mrs. St. Amant’s 
negress, Lery, Pedro Piernas’ Janton, Mrs. Conway’s Cecilia and 
Sambo’s wife, whose name he does not know. All went to the 
German Coast, to look for Sambo’s brother, Regidor Juan 
Arnoul(t)’s slave, because they had promised to join Sambo. 
When he was being brought to the city, as a prisoner, by way 
of the Bayou did he see the encounter between Mr. Macnamara 
and St. Malo? No, because he was behind the Macnamara 
pirogue, but he heard the people when they called out: Here is 
St. Malo approaching you; and in fact he went up to join those 
in the Macnamara pirogue, where he saw Mr. de Reggio’s negro, 
dead, said to have been shot by one of the St. Malo band. He 
also saw one who had been wounded, Mr. Chapron’s slave, an 
oarsman for Mr. Macnamara. They also took from the Bayou 
another, killed by blows given him by the Macnamara party. 
Who supplied him with powder, ball and provisions? When he 
left his master’s plantation, he took a horn full of powder and 
when he was working with Mrs. Mandeville’s Colas, as he has 
said, the latter supplied him with half a pound of powder and 
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one of. munition and 5 or 6 balls, and he knows that Mr. Ber- 
noudy’s Alexandro supplied St. Malo, many times, with the 
munitions he needed, in exchange for large tubs, troughs and 
other things St. Malo made. 


At this point, Governor Miro ordered the questioning of 
Pedro Luis discontinued. 


The Court continues question- 
ing the fugitive slaves held in the 
Public Prison. Carlos, under oath, is asked: What is his name, 
where was he born, where does he live, what is his occupation 
and age? His name is Carlos, he is a native of Guinea, resident | 
of this city, a laborer, aged twenty-two, a little more or less. 

Immediately, the Governor seeing that Carlos, a prisoner 
in this cause, was less than twenty-five years old, ordered him 
to name a curator to defend him in this proceeding, with a warn- 
ing that should he fail to do so, one would be appointed offi- 
cially for him, and whoever he will name must be notified to 
accept and take oath in due form, and done the act of curator- 
ship for the said charge will be issued. This ruling is signed by 
Governor Miro, Licenciado Postigo, and Leonardo Mazange. 


Carlos is examined. 


The Escribano notified Carlos 
Carlos notified of Che decree. of the 
said he named and did name, as his curator for this cause, Fran- 
cisco Broutin, Attorney of this city, who having appeared, was 
notified of the appointment, accepted and took the customary 
oath, before the Governor, to defend the minor, in this cause, as 
the law requires. 
Miro then confirms the ap- 
pointment of Broutin as Carlos’ 
curator and grants sufficient power to him to act as such. 


Appointment of Curator confirmed. 


The questioning of the accused 
slave is then resumed before Gov- 
ernor Miro, Juan Doroteo del Postigo y Valderama, Auditor of 
War, and Escribano Leonardo Mazange, in the presence of Fran- 
cisco Broutin. The minor is again put under oath and asked 
why he is a prisoner? Because he was picked up as a fugitive 
slave. Who seized him, where and for how long was he a fugi- 
tive? Mr. Macnamara captured him on the Lake, while he was 
swimming, after the pirogue capsized, in which the witness was 
seated, as a result of a movement made by one of the negroes 
accompanying him, who fell into the water, wounded by a shot 
fired by Mr. Macnamara, and that he was a fugitive for about 
three months. What was the name of his companion who fell 
into the water? Jasmin, who belongs to Mrs. St. Amant. Who 
were the others who came with him in the pirogue? Mr. Bel- 
lile’s Esteban and St. Malo.. What arms did they have and how 
many? The witness had a gun, in bad state, which could never 


The examination of Carlos resumed. 
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be of service. St. Malo had a gun, a cutlass, a big pointed knife 
and a hatchet, but he did not bring it with him in the pirogue. 
Esteban had a gun and a kitchen knife suspended around his 
neck, which was in good condition. Did they have powder and 
ball and what amount? He knows they all had powder, ball 
and bird-shot, but he does not know the amount; the witness 
had six balls. From what place were they coming when they 
met Mr. Macnamara? They were leaving the cypress swamp 
located behind Mr. Chabert’s plantation, where they had their 
cabins. Why did they leave the cypress swamp armed?  Be- 
cause they had heard the mulattoes were looking for the fugitive 
negroes who were in Gaillard Land. The witness requested them 
to carry his gun so that he could gather up his clothes which he 
succeeded in doing, with great labor. The others left, intending 
to go to the said Gaillard Land to look for their wives and bag- 
gage, and on the voyage they met the boat commanded by Mr. 
Macnamara. Just as soon as it was described at a distance, by 
one of the four, he called out to St. Malo, there is a pirogue; 
then Jasmin said to the latter, who was at the rudder and their 
chief, let us go ashore, but St. Malo was not willing and an- 
nounced he would shoot. The witness told him he must not fire 
upon the whites, however St. Malo and Esteban both shot, almost 
simultaneously, at the Macnamara party and he instantly fired 
back upon the St. Malo band, and as a result the witness fell into 
the water as he has already stated in the answer to the second 
question. Who notified him that the mulattoes were looking 
for the fugitives, at the time they were going to Gaillard Land? 
The day the witness and the others left the cypress swamp, in 
their pirogue, St. Malo, who had gone away the night before, 
returned to them with the news. For what length of time was 
-he in St. Malo’s company? For about twenty days, when St. 
Malo sheltered him in his place, behind Mr. Bienvenu’s planta- 
tion. Who supplied the witness and the others with powder, 
ball and guns? He bought his gun, a long time ago, at the Ger- 
man Coast, from a free mulatto, Augustin, a shoe-maker; the 
powder was bought for him by Jasmin, a slave belonging to the 
same owner as the witness, at a time they both served him. Mr. 
Bellile’s Esteban, and Mrs. St. Amant’s Maria, gave him the 
balls, but he never used them, and St. Malo always went out to 
get the powder they needed. What did he do when St. Malo’s 
pirogue overturned and caused him to fall into the water? He 
tried to swim to land, but Mr. Macnamara told him to stop, or 
he would fire upon him. He answered saying: Do not shoot 
me, Your Honor, and I will give myself up, and that he actually 
did surrender. What did St. Malo do when his pirogue over- 
turned? Between his fear of being killed by a musket shot and 
his anxieties to gain land, on account of the big waves on the 
lake, he could not tell what was done, nor did he see St. Malo 
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again, although he did hear the whites and mulattoes say: Kill 
him, kill him, but he does not know whether they meant St. Malo 
or Esteban. 3 


At this point Governor Miro ordered this proceeding sus- 
pended, to be resumed at some future date. 


Jasmin is called and ques- 
tioned, under oath. He answers 
as follows: Why is he a prisoner? Because he ran away and 
was captured. By whom was-he captured, where and how long 
was he a fugitive? Mr. Macnamara captured him when he was 
coming from the Bayou behind Mrs. Bienvenu’s plantation and 
going to Mr. Chabert’s lands, where a fat negro named Tam, 
belonging to Mrs. St. Amant, was stopping, and because the 
pirogue was small this negro crowded them very much when he 
got in. Mrs. St. Amant’s negress, Nery, was there, too, with 
many other fugitives, amounting, in all, to about ten or twelve. 
These did not include the ones belonging to the witness’ owner. 
He was a fugitive for about three months. Why did he leave 
this place? He left intending to go to Gaillard Land to look for 
his wife. Why did he wish to take his wife from one place to 
another? Because he heard it said by the other fugitive negroes 
and St. Malo, who had gone to the city the night before, that the 
free mulattoes were forming an expedition to go out in search 
of them, and that they would go to Gaillard Land and kill them. 
How many went in the pirogue? The witness, St. Malo, Carlos 
and Esteban. What arms did they carry? Each one carried 
his gun, in good condition; St. Malo carried besides a matchete 
and a knife; the witness had a knife and a hatchet; Estevan also 
a knife and a hatchet; Carlos a knife and a gun, but the latter 
was not his; St. Malo had lent it to him when he saw the one he 
had was in bad state. What munitions did they carry? Powder, 
ball and bird shot. Who supplied these munitions? He had 
brought a part from his master’s plantation, and the rest he 
bought in the city, on the Plaza, but he does not remember the 
name of the person who sold the munitions. He does not know 
where the others obtained their supplies. What happened on 
the voyage he made with St. Malo to Gaillard Land? Rowing 
on the Lake, they met Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue. The witness 
asked St. Malo, the owner of their pirogue, and who steered it, 
to go ashore because the whites were ¢oming in the other, and 
although St. Malo saw them, he would not approach Mr. Mac- 
namara’s boat, but instead took up his gun and fired at them. 
Estevan, seeing St. Malo shoot, also fired. The witness did not 
know the result of these discharges, because he fell into the 
water, wounded by a musket-shot from Mr. Macnamara’s gun, 
until the latter landed with Juan Luis dead and Esteban, one of 
his companions, drowned. Why did neither the witness nor 


Jasmin is questioned. 
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Carlos fire, since they were both armed like the rest? Because © 
after he had seen the whites, it was never his intention to fire 
upon them or their men, and if St. Malo and Esteban had listened 
to him, they would not have fired either. 


The questioning was then suspended by order of the Court. 


Alexandro is called and ques- 
tioned, under oath. He answers 
as follows: What is his name and to whom does he belong? He 
is named Alexandro and belongs to: Mr. Mercier. Was he a 
fugitive and for how long? Yes, for about a year. Was he cap- 
tured by those who were sent out to arrest the fugitives, or did 
he surrender voluntarily? He surrendered, two days after, of 
his own accord. Where was he when the fugitive negroes were 
arrested? He was on a Bayou, fishing, with his comrade, Isi- 
dore, but he does not know its name. When did he hear that 
the negroes had been arrested by those forming the expedition? 
When he came from the Bayou where he was fishing, he saw 
from a distance that the members of the expedition had captured 
the fugitives. When he arrived at Villa Gaillard did he meet 
any person? He did not meet anyone. When he did not meet 
anyone, where did he go with his comrade? They went-to Bayou 
Bienvenu. Did he meet any persons, either white or black, in 
these parts? On the Bayou he met St. Malo, Jasmin, Esteban 
and Carlos in a pirogue. He asked them where they were going, 
they answered they were going to meet the fugitive negroes 
who had been captured, that the expedition was bringing back 
to the city. He added, so as to unburden his conscience, that 
St. Malo and the other three told him they were going to join 
the slaves that had been seized, and if they were able to take 
them away from the expedition, they would return with them. 
What arms did the said negroes have? Each one had a gun, St. 
Malo, Jasmin, and Carlos had knives. St. Malo also had a species 
of cutlass. Did he meet any other persons, after he separated 
from the said negroes? Yes, up at the end of the Bayou he met 
five negroes who said they were waiting for St. Malo to come. 
These were Mr. Conway’s Cecilia, Mrs. Duparc’s Prudence, Mrs. 
St. Amant’s Nily, the fourth was Theresa, belonging to Mrs. Du- 
breuil, and the last was one of Mr. Piernas’ slaves, but he does 
not know his name. Besides these he has named, he remembers 
there was another negro with them, Mr. Duparc’s Samba, who 
remained to guard the women. Had he any conversation with 
them? No. And although various questions and cross-questions, 
touching the matter, were put to him, he said he did not know 
anything more, and that what he has declared is the truth in 
accordance with the oath he has taken, and that he is about 
ee of age. He did not sign because he said he did not 

ow how. 


Alexandro is examined. 
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On March 15, 1783, Governor 
Miro rules: Let these records be 
sent to the Auditor of War, so that I may consult him for the 
decree that corresponds. And, on the advice of Licenciado 
Postigo, Miro decrees: That for the guilt that results against 
Carlos and Jasmin negroes belonging to Mrs. St. Amant, let their 
confessions be taken, so that suitable charges and accusations 
may be made against them. Signed: Miro; Postigo; Mazange. 


Governor Miro issues a ruling. 


Governor Miro, accompanied 
by Juan del Postigo, caused to ap- 
pear before him a man held as a prisoner in the Public Prison. 
He was made fo take oath and was questioned in this manner: 
What is his name, age, state and occupation? His name is Jas- 
min, he is a slave belonging to Mrs. St. Amant, aged twenty-eight 
years, a bachelor, and by occupation is one who squares wood 
(prepares the cut timber for the saw mill). Why does he fail 
to tell the truth, by saying he was taken as a fugitive, when the 
testimony given proves he was captured because he attacked 
_Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue while he was bringing a fugitive negro 
to the city? It is true he was not captured as a fugitive, but had 
he been in the cypress swamp, he would not have been taken 
prisoner. His reason for being there was because he had left 
with St. Malo to go to Gayarre Land. Reprimanded, how can 
he deny having gone to try to upset Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue, 
when his had already been overturned, because of the musket 
shot he received in his left eye, which caused him and the others 
to fall into the water, and just as soon as they did, they swam 
to Mr. Macnamara’s boat to see whether or not they could cap- 
size it? Because he had just received a blow he did not go, nor 
did he see his companions go, but after he was arrested, in the 
cypress swamp, he knew Esteban had been killed by one of the 
rowers and that Carlos was hit lightly on the head by another. 
The witness was captured on the prairie by a mulatto named 
Luis, belonging to Mr. Desilet. He did not hear-any of the three 
say to their companions, use force, to see whether or not they 
could overturn the pirogue. When they left Bayou Bienvenu, 
did they speak to Mr. Mercier’s Alexandro, Mr. Basilio’s Isidore, 
and Lebello, a slave belonging to a person named Jorge, a resi- 
dent of the German Coast, and Mrs. St. Amant’s Tam? Yes, he 
asked them where they were going and they answered, to Gay- 
arre Land. Why did they walk about armed with gun, hatchet 
and knife? Fugitive negroes never walk about without arms, 
in case they should pass some house on the road, and besides, as 
they were fugitives they had no other way to live except by eat- 
ing the things they killed; then, too, they could not leave their 
guns exposed in the cypress swamp, because they would be 
stolen. And although other questions were put to him, bearing 
on the case, he said he had told all he knew. — 


The examination was suspended by order of Governor Miro. 


Jasmin’s confession. 
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Carlos is recalled to give his 
confession. He is questioned: Is 
it true that his name is Carlos, and that he is a native of the 
Guinea Coast, a resident of this city, by occupation a laborer, 
aged twenty-two? To all of these questions he answered: Yes. 
Why did he fail to tell the truth and say he was captured as a 
fugitive, when, according to the declarations of witnesses, it ap- 
pears he was taken because he attacked Mr. Macnamara’s 
pirogue that was conveying a fugitive negro to this city? It is 
true he was not seized as a runaway, but had he been in the 
cypress swamp, he would not be a prisoner now. He did not 
know that St. Malo intended to attack the Macnamara boat, and 
the reason he went with him was because he thought he was 
going to Gayarre Land to get Jasmin’s wife, hiding there. They 
all feared the free mulattoes of the expedition would capture 
them. When they left Mr. Bienvenu’s Bayou, did they speak to 
Alexandro, Isidore, Leveye and Tam? Yes, and the said negroes 
having asked those in the pirogue, where they were going, St. 
Malo answered to Gayarre Land to warn the others that the free 
mulattoes were coming to take them. Reminded, how can he 
say they went to warn the fugitive negroes, then in Gayarre 
Land, that the expedition was coming to take them, when they 
had been well assured that the expedition had already been to 
Gayarre Land? It has been affirmed that he went to Gayarre 
Land intending to warn the fugitives and to take Jasmin’s wife 
to the Bayou. How can he make such a statement when it ap- 
pears that at the time the pirogue overturned and he fell into 
the water, he tried to swim to land, but Mr. Macnamara told him 
to stop, or he would fire upon him. He answered, saying, “do 
not shoot me, Your Honor, and I will give myself up,’’ when by 
the testimony of witnesses, it is affirmed that after his pirogue 
upset, he and the others went to see whether they could capsize 
the Macnamara boat, and that it has also been stated that he 
was captured on the prairie? It is true that when he went to Mr. 
Macnamara’s pirogue he put his hand on the side of it, but this 
was because he had gone to surrender, when he heard them say 
they would shoot him. It was then he received a blow on the 
head with an oar. The witness was really on land then, because 
the water only came to his waist. He was alone when he fell 
overboard and at that time the hood of his cloak covered his 
eyes, which prevented him from seeing what the others did. 
The witnesses fail to tell the truth when they say he was cap- 
tured on the prairie. At the moment of his arrest, neither Este- 
van, Jasmin, nor St. Malo were with him. If the others went 
with him, as he says, to get Jasmin’s wife, who had already been 
advised by some negroes that the expedition was going to take > 
them, and also that he went to gather up his clothes which were 
in Gayarre Land, why did he carry his gun and knife? The 
fugitive negroes were accustomed to carry a gun and all their 


Carlos’ confession is taken. 
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arms with them, always, therefore he carried a knife, and Jasmin 
and Estevan a gun and a hatchet each. Why did he say, in his 
declaration, that he asked St. Malo to give him a place in his 
pirogue to go to look for his clothes, when by this same confes- - 
sion, it appears all four left, intending to go to Gayarre Land? 
It is true that in his declaration he made a false statement. He | 
did not ask St. Malo to give him a place in his pirogue, but all, 
by common consent, as the witness was advised and understood, 
went to Gayarre Land to warn the fugitives, to get his clothes, 
and Jasmin’s wife. If it was the intention of Jasmin and the 
others to go to warn the fugitives, how did St. Malo happen to 
see Mr. Macnamara’s pirogue and fire upon it? He does not 
know why St. Malo fired, because before that Jasmin told him 
to go ashore. He said what he has declared is the truth under 


the oath he has taken. 

Esteban Miro, on Postigo’s ad- 
vice, decrees: .Having seen the 
records, it appears that all the witnesses cited by Mr. Macnamara 
have been examined. And whereas: Pedro Langliche and Luis, 
a free mulatto, have not confirmed the depositions of the persons 
accused. Therefore to better prove this cause, let the aforesaid 
witnesses and prisoners be confronted with each other, in the 


ordinary way. 
On May 4, 1783, in the Audi- 
Carlos and Pedro Langiiehe are con- ence Halis of the Governor, be- 
fore Esteban Miro, Auditor Pos- 
tigo and Escribano Fernando Rodriguez, appeared Francisco 
Broutin, Curator of Mrs. St. Amant’s slave, Carlos, also present, 
together with Pedro Langliche, a free mulatto, for the purpose 
of confronting them with each other. Oath was administered to 
both and their declarations made in these proceedings read to 
them, showing different statements. Carlos said that what Pedro 
Langliche had declared is true, in as much as he was captured 
after he was struck with the butt of a gun and an oar and not 
because he delivered himself up, as he has confessed. This is the 


truth under his oath. 
Carlos is then confronted with 
Carlos and Luis, free mulatta, are con- [uis, free mulaie. were 
both put under oath and their de- 
clarations, appearing in these proceedings, read to them, and af- 
ter various words and convincing accusations passed between 
them, they both remained firm in their respective declarations, 
which they affirmed and ratified, because what they had de- 
clared under oath. was the truth. 


Jasmin and Luis are now con- 
fronted and their declarations, 
made in these proceedings, read to them by the Escribano, so 
that they might contradict each other. They both affirmed the 
truth of what they had declared and after various accusations 
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and convincing words passed between them, they both remained 
firm in their respective depositions, which they affirmed and 
ratified, because what they had declared was the truth. 


Miro, on Postigo’s advice, 
rules: Having seen the records of 
these proceedings, the Court must name and does name Pedro 
Bertoniere prosecuting attorney for this cause, and in order to 
enable him to draw up his accusation, let the said records of the 
case be delivered to him for this purpose. 


Miro appoints a prosecuting attorney. 


Pedro Bertoniere, officially 
named as Procurator Fiscal, to 
prosecute Mrs. St. Amant’s slaves, Carlos and Jasmin, held in the 
public prison of this city for having resisted arrest, now gravely 
and criminally accused, according to the charges brought against 
them in the summary investigation. Therefore he prays Gover- 
nor Miro, acting in justice, to impose upon them the greatest and 
most severe punishment, which they have incurred by law, ap- 
plicable to their persons, with pecuniary damages against the 
one personally responsible for them, when this cause will be 
judged. It is patent that Carlos and Jasmin, in company with 
St. Malo and Esteban made their plans against those taking part 
in the expedition sent by this government to capture the fugitive 
slaves. They attacked the pirogue commanded by Patricio Mac- 
namara, as appears from the declarations of the witnesses who 
have been examined inthis cause, and that these negroes dis- 
charged two guns, from a distance, upon this said pirogue and 
as a result Cipion was wounded in the finger, and Francisco de 
Reggio’s Juan Luis was killed. Then Mr. Macnamara fired at the 
attackers, wounded Jasmin, who fell into the water and in do- 
ing so overturned their boat. They then went boldly against the 
Macnamara pirogue grasped the side and attempted to capsize 
it so as to rescue the prisoners. Alexandro’s testimony corro- 
borates this statement and from the rest of the evidence given in 
this cause it has been cléarly proven that these persons have 
committed the crime charged against them. Therefore may it 
please the Court to order, in conformity to what he has already 
prayed in the beginning of this petition, so that in the future it 
will serve as a warning to the rest of the slaves who are running 
away every day. Miro, on Postigo’s advice, rules to send this 
petition to Widow St. Amant. 


Pedro Bertoniere presents his accusations. 


Francisca Pigeaule, widow of 
Domingo St. Amant, in a petition, 
sets forth that i in the official proceedings against her slaves, Car- 
los and Jasmin, accused of having resisted arrest, and the rest, 
answering the Fiscal’s written charge which has been delivered 
to her, she prays that in strict terms of justice it may please the 
Court to declare. her slaves free of the crime imputed to them. | 


Mrs. St. Amant answers. 
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It is useless for her to attempt to answer the Fiscal’s accusa- 
tion, when he begins his petition with “For having resisted ar- 
rest,” etc., considering that throughout the entire process her 
slaves have never, in any manner, been accused of having been 
with the fugitive negroes the expedition set out to capture. 


The main point is: Who fired upon Mr. Macnamara’s 
party? It has been proven in the summary. investigation that 
the one who actually did the shooting, was Mr. Darensbourg’s 
St. Malo. According to the records, he was the only one willing 
to do wrong. 


In vain, the fiscal, in his written petition, tries to convince 
the Court that when the negroes fell into the water, after Mr. 
Macnamara discharged his gun, they swam to his pirogue, 
grasped the side and tried to get in it for the purpose of liberat- 
ing the prisoners. As though it were not natural for a man about 
to drown to grasp a branch to save himself. It was an ordinary 
gesture and this Tribunal will consider it as such and certainly 
a proof of the innocence of those who went to the said pirogue, 
for had they been criminals, like St. Malo, they would have fled 
with him. 

No proof can be deducted, from the entire process, that her 
negroes were the ones to fire on the pirogue, nor that they meant 
any harm when they fell overboard and tried to save themselves 
from drowning. To think otherwise would be contrary to the 
physical and natural order of things. 


She further hopes that upon examination of the arguments 
of both parties, together with what has been made evident and 
may be deducted from the records, the innocence of Jasmin and 
Carlos will be clearly proven, leaving little foundation for the 
fiscal’s accusations. 


In consequence thereof, may it pleasé Your Lordship to bear 
in mind all that she has set forth, together with everything else 
favorable to her slaves, appearing in this process and to declare 
them free of the crime imputed to them, as she has prayed in 
the beginning of this petition. 


On August 29, 1783, Governor 
Miro, on Postigo’s advice, de- 
crees: Considering the records of these proceedings, wherein 
guilt has been proven against Carlos and Jasmin, Widow St. 
Amant’s slaves, he said: Thus he charges them with the crime 
imputed to them. Therefore, let the records of the case be given 
to them so that they may allege what may be necessary in their 
defense, and let this cause be received for trial, within a period 
of nine common days with requisites for all charges, publication 
of proofs, conclusion and citation for the definitive sentence. 
During this time the witnesses heard in the summary investiga- 
tion must ratify their testimony and arrangements made to 
credit the declarations of those who may be absent or dead. 
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The witnesses who have testi- 
Ratification of the testimony of the fied in these proceedings are 

summoned before Governor Miro, 
and in the presence of Escribano Fernando Rodriguez, are put 
under oath to ratify their testimony. The first to be called is 
Patricio Macnamara. The declaration made by him in this cause 
having been read to him, word for word, he said that he affirmed 
and ratified it, because it is the truth, and that he will repeat it 
at any time in the future that may be necessary. 


In the following order, each witness in a separate proceed- 
ing ratifies his testimony: Francisco Delery Desilet; Nicolas 
Marafrait Layssard; Mr. Mercier’s negro, Alexandro; Mr. Chap- 
ron’s Scipion; Henrique Desprez’ negresses, Goton and Catiche; 
Luis, a free mulatto; Santiago Bellair, also a free mulatto; Mr. 
Macnamara’s Bernardo; Mr. Desprez’s negress, Theresa; the 
slave, Maria, (name of owner not given); Francisco Demazil- 
liere’s Juan Pedro; and Pedro Langliche, a free mulatto. 


Miro, on Postigo’s advice, then 

Governor Miro renders definitive judg- renders definitive judgment in 

these words: In the suit and 

criminal cause that has pended and does pend before me, for 

Royal Justice, against Carlos and Jasmin, negroes, slaves of Mrs. 

Francisca Pigeaule, widow of Domingo St. Amant, persons ac- 

cused of having been fugitives and of having met and attacked 

a pirogue conveying a party of captured fugitives, and the rest 
contained in these records. 


Whereas: Attentive to the proceedings and merits of this 
cause, and to which I have referred, when necessary, that be- 
cause of the guilt that has been proven against the abovesaid 
slaves, I must condemn and do condemn them to receive three 
hundred lashes in the ordinary way and that they be sent into 
exile from this city about three hundred leagues away. For this 
is my sentence, definitively judged, thus I pronounce and order. 
Dated December 23rd, 1783. 


Without any explanation what- 

in the prosecution of soever, there follows some other 
proceedings, dated July 30, 1784. 

The first is a declaration made before Alcalde Francisco Maria 
de Reggio and Escribano Fernando Rodriguez, by Antonio 
Suarez, a countryman from Barataria, who took oath and set 
forth, that at about three months and a half before, a little more 
or less, three fugitive negroes, Antonio, Colin and one whose 
name he does not know, robbed him of the following articles: 
three shirts, one fine and two coarse; two pairs of trousers, one 
long, the other short; one jacket which had 2 reales in money 
and a half real in paper currency, in the pocket. They have also 
stolen a chemise and some petticoats from his wife; a sheet for 
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the bed; a woolen blanket; three sacks, two of canvas, one 
fibre; a bucket, and a sifter, a half barrel of rice, a third of a 
barrel of salt, two pounds of salt meat, a little fresh cheese, and 
five barrels of corn. What he has just stated is the truth under 
the oath he has taken. | Pet 
The next entry is a final judg- 
ber of fucitive *ssinst num- ment rendered against a number 
of fugitive negroes, some not 
mentioned in these proceedings. It reads, in part: That on 
August 7th, 1784, Francisco Maria de Reggio, having seen the 
summary investigation taken against the fugitives apprehended 
by main force; Whereas: Attentive to what results against them, 
he must condemn and does condemn Juan Guenard, because he 
has been a fugitive many times and has been proven a great 
thief by proceedings brought against him by Alcalde Jacinto 
Panis. He ran away again and for five months was associated 
with St. Malo, he confessed to having assassinated Mrs. Mande- 
ville’s slave, Francisco, and has repented. In accordance with 
Law 21, Title 5, Book 7, of the Code of Laws of Spain, he must 
be taken out of the Public Prison, where he has been held, with 
a halter around his neck, the town crier going before him to pro- 
claim his crime, and when they arrive at the gallows he must be 
hanged upon it until he is dead. 


He condemns and does condemn Esteban Belille to suffer 
the same punishment for having been a fugitive for two years, 
associating with St. Malo and before that with Juan Pedro De- 
mazilliere, the former an accomplice in the attack upon the 
pirogue, commanded by Mr. Macnamara, which formed a part 
of the expedition sent out to capture the fugitive slaves. 


He condemns and does condemn to the punishment of the 
gallows, in accordance with the law cited above, Colin, Mr. San- 
tilly’s (Gentilly) slave, for having run away four times; and in 
the last four months, while in Barataria, he broke into the store- 
houses of the families settled in that Post and robbed them of 
their provisions, as appears from the summary denunciation of 
Antonio Suarez. Colin has confessed and repented of his deeds. 


He must condemn and does condemn Antonio to the punish- 
ment of the gallows, for having run away, for the second time, 
in the space of one year, and for having joined St. Malo and his 
accomplices in several robberies, both in the country and in the 
He must condemn and does condemn the negroes, Big Peter 
Prevot (Prevost), Maturin Prevot, Little Peter Prevot, Luis Pre- 
vot, and Santiago, all slaves of Mr. Bienvenu, for assisting the 
fugitives and trading with them. He also includes Prentamps, 
a negro, for having been a runaway, however, without robbing 
nor assisting in committing any crime, and considering that the 
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principal leaders no longer exist, consequently, death which 
these men have really merited can not give any more example 
than has already been shown, and will, perhaps, ruin an innocent 
and poor master; the criminals have deserved death for their 
crimes, but for the present let them be taken out of the Public 
Prison where they are now held and with a halter around their 
necks, let them be led to the gallows, and there bound to a pil- 
lar, and marked on the cheek with an ‘*M’’, and done let them 
be returned to their master. 


He must condemn and does condemn Samba Dupart for 
having been a fugitive for five years, although he did not asso- 
ciate with the arch and notorious thieves, Mrs. Doriocourt’s 
negro, Bautista, because he was a fugitive for five years, an as- 
sociate of St. Malo, and a great thief, and Luis Marigny for run- 
ning away and being a great thief; to three hundred lashes on 
the public streets, in the customary way and exile from the 
Colony forever. . 


He must condemn and does condemn Thelemaco Doriocourt 
for being a fugitive for five months; Francisco Veret for about 
six; Cupidon Verret for four months; Luis Larche for four 
months; Henrique Conway for four months; Treme Verret for 
' four months; Francisco Prebot for four months; Lucito Leconte 
for four months; Mr. Maxent’s Casar for five months; Thelmaco 
Macarty for about six; Juan Luis Rillieux, a fugitive for a like 
term; to two hundred lashes in: the customary way. For the 
space of three months their feet must be shackled with a chain 
weighing twelve pounds. Let it be well understood should these 
fetters be removed, that as many times as this will be done, the 
same penalty will begin to run again in the same terms. A like 
punishment will be meted out to the slave who will help them 
and a fine of five hundred pesos for the free person who does 
so, to be applied to the expenses of the fugitives. 


He must condemn and does condemn Luis Dupard for being 
a fugitive for three months; Jacobo Dupar for a like term; 
Maturin Dupard for three months; Cesar Gentilly for four 
months; Juan Luis Dupard for five; Remon Leconte, who de- 
livered himself up through fear of the expedition; Lutto and 
Jason Leconte for being fugitives for one month; all to suffer 
the penalty of two hundred lashes in the customary way, and 
their feet shackled with a chain weighing twelve pounds for 
three months, with a warning as above. 


He must condemn and does condemn Juaneton Piernas for 
being a fugitive for two years, with St. Malo; Venus Pollock for 
being a fugitive for eighteen months with St. Malo; Nely St. 
Martin for one year; Genevieve Lambert for one year; Magda- 
lena Dubord two years in Barataria; Mr. Kernion’s Nanci for 
one year, lately, and at another time a fugitive for one year; to 
two hundred strokes each, to be administered at the foot of the 
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gallows and that they be taken out of the Royal Prison, with 
halters around their necks and done, they be marked on the 
right cheek with the letter ““M”’. 


He must condemn and does condemn Margarita Doriocourt 
for being a fugitive for five months; Luison Doriocourt for a like 
term; Francisca Fidez for eight; Julia Doriocourt for three 
months; Roseta Davis for seven months;.Mr. Jon(e)s’ Ansa for 
eight; Naneta Mombreun for four; Felicite Robin Delaugny for 
four; Roseta Belthumeue for four; and Marie Luisa Leconte for 
three months; to the penalty of three hundred lashes in the cus- 
tomary way with shackles weighing twelve pounds at their feet, 
for three months. He grants pardon to Antonio Delery and Juan 
Luis Chabert, the former a fugitive for two months and the lat- 
ter for five; because they helped the expedition to capture the 
rest of the fugitives. For this is his sentence thus pronounced, 
ordered and signed. Signed: Francisco Maria de Reggio; Fern- 


ando Rodriguez. 
October 25, 1784, Francisco 
renders another deci- Maria de Reggio renders another 
decision, which reads: Consider- 
ing that by decree issued by him on the nineteenth of last June, 
after he had seen the certificates of Doctor Roberto Dow and 
Surgeon Joseph Montegut, in which they set forth that Cecilia 
Conway seemed to be pregnant, so for that reason the execution 
of the sentence of death pronounced against her was suspended. 
Let the same surgeons visit her again, and done a new sentence 
will be passed. , 
The Doctors were notified by 
second examination the Escribano, and in a declara- 
tion signed by both they set forth 
that, in accordance with the foregoing decree, they examined 
the negress, Cecilia, held in the Public Prison, who has declared 
to them that she thought she was pregnant again, this pregnancy 
having been caused through the intercourse she has had with 
the men prisoners. In virtue of which the Surgeons declare to 
the Court that they can not certify to more than what she says 
and that they feel obliged to report what she told them, con- 
sidering that their profession does not give them sufficient light 
to recognize pregnancy at this early stage. They have asked to 
have their statement set down as a matter of record. Signed: 
Jh. Montegut; Roberto-Dow; before Fernando Rodriguez. 


Considering the examination 
Aah & eh made by Doctor Dow and Sur- 
geon Montegut upon the pregnancy of Cecilia, a free negress: 


‘They were undecided whether or not such pregnancy existed; 


the only evidence they had of it was the declaration of the above- 
named Cecilia. Let the sentence of death pronounced against 
her, be suspended for two months, it being well understood that 
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at the end of this time they will proceed to make another exam- 
ination. Let the Warden of the Royal Prison be notified not to 
permit Cecilia to have intercourse with any person whatsoever. 


November 4, 1784, de Reggio 
Warden of the Royal Prison has 
reported to His Honor that a negro, named Philipe Trenonay, 
has presented himself at the said prison, saying he gave himself 
up- because he was one of the fugitives, Alcalde de Reggio 
ordered him held and said he would go immediately to receive 
his declaration so as to give him his due punishment. 


: Philipe, a negro slave, belong- 
gives bis declaration. ine to Mr. Trenaunay, is ques- 
tioned, under oath, before Alcalde de Reggio and Escribano 
Rodriguez. Why is he a prisoner? Because he has been a 
fugitive. However, he has surrendered and presented himself to 
this Government. For what length of time was he a fugitive, 
with whom, and where? He was a fugitive for about five years. 
He joined all the bands of fugitives and was in different places. 
He never harmed anyone and lived on wild fruit and fish. Who 
insisted upon him giving himself up? He gave himself up of his 
own free will, and the reason he did not do so before was be- 
cause he feared the anger of the others. And though many 
questions were put to him, he answered that what he had de- 


clared was the truth. 
: On November 10, 1784, Alealde 
an ame passes judgment de Reggio again passes sentence, 
in these words: Having recently 
examined the proceedings taken for the discovery and exterm- 
ination of the fugitives, His Honor says: Considering that Felipe 
Trenonay has presented himself in the Royal Prison and accord- 
ing to his declaration is one of the principal leaders, therefore 
he should suffer the penalty of death on the gallows. However 
since the only object of this prosecution is to cut down at the 
root this race of runaways, therefore he must condemn and 
does condemn him to perpetual banishment from this Colony 
and should he disobey this present decree, he will suffer the 
penalty of death. And in order to conclude these proceedings, 
considering the example given is sufficient for chastisement, he 
must show mercy to Henrique Conway who has been condemned 
to receive two hundred lashes, which sentence was not executed 
because of his illness; and also the negro, Cofi, a slave of one 
named Ambrosio, to perpetual exile from this Colony, to this ef- 
fect let him be delivered to his master. He also shows mercy to 
the negresses, who are ill in the prison, named Zaire, owned by 
Geronimo La Chapel, and Carlota Floriea, the latter having 
committed no greater crime than to have run away and lived be- 
hind Mrs. Macarty’s plantation, without associating with the 
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leaders of the principal band of fugitive murderers nor any 
others. For this is his sentence, definitively judged, and thus he 
pronounced, ordered and signed. Signed: Francisco Maria de 


Reggio. Before Fernando Rodrigues, Escribano Public. 


March 1. 


Succession of Francisco Bi- 
chon (Bijon). 


No. 89. 19 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No. Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case is of interest for the legal pro- 
cedure necessary in the settlement of a 
succession, even when the deceased had 
and when there were no 


The opening of this succession 
is slightly different from the 
usual form, inasmuch as the sev- 
eral Court orders are all con- 
tained in the official announce- 
ment of the death. | 


On March 1, 1783, Esteban 
Miro is notified of the death of 
Francisco Bichon, or Bijon, a na- 
tive and resident of this city, who 
has left an estate, and for the 
security of same His Lordship or- 
ders these proceedings begun. 
The death must be verified and 
the keys collected. For this pur- 
pose he commissions the present 


Escribano to act. It appears that 
a will was made before Rafael Perdomo, therefore he must file 
a certified copy of same, and done let an inventory of the said 
estate be taken on the 4th of the current month. The Testa- 
mentary Executor must be notified to this effect, so that he may 
appoint an appraiser, and done let the records be returned to 
the Court, as Justice requires, for the settlement of the succes- 
sion. 


' Rafael Perdomo certifies that he went to the Bijon home 
and there, in the main room of the house, he saw the deceased 
lying on his bed, to all appearances dead, and as such prepara- 
tions were being made for the funeral. He then asked for the 
keys belonging to the late Mr. Bijon. Two were given to him 
by Renato Brion, his testamentary executor, and these he holds 
at the disposition of the Court. 


The Escribano then presents a certified copy of the will, 
dated January 21, 1783, which reads, in part: That the testa- 
tor’s name is Francisco Bijon; he is a native, a resident and also 
a public appraiser of this city, the son of Ramixio Bigon, a native 
of Paris, and Maria Villar, a native of Sampana (Champagne) 
in the Kingdom of France. He is unmarried, therefore there are 
no forced heirs to inherit his estate hereinafter named, to-wit: 
A lot of ground on Royal Street, measuring 60 feet front by 120 
deep, upon which he has built two low brick houses, roofed with 
shingles. This real property is adjoined on one side by Jose 
Villabaso’s (Villavaso) place and on the other by Mrs. Du- 
bourg’s. Besides, he owns his clothes, for his own use, house 
furnishings and jewelry. He does not owe any debts, but sev- 
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eral persons in this Province are indebted to him for various 
amounts, as his memorandum book will prove, together with 
some other obligations, which if still due at the time of his death, 
his testamentary executor must collect. He appoints Reynardo 
Brion and his wife, Maria Brion, his executors and names them 
his sole and universal heirs. 


Renato Brion and his wife, Mariana Piquiry, petition, stat- 
ing that as appears from Francisco Bigon’s will, duly presented, 
they have been made his testamentary executors and universal 
heirs. Therefore, since there are no other legitimate heirs, 
either ascending or descending, who can take action against this 
said estate, except themselves, they ask to have the keys de- 
livered to them and to be put into possession of their inheritance. 
Miro accepts this petition and later rules: Considering the docu- 
ments presented in this case, let the keys and whatever else ex- 
ists, provisionally, in the keeping of the Escribano, be delivered 
to the universal heirs. Let them be put into actual possession of 
all the property recognized as having been left by Francisco 
Bigeon, at his death, as he has disposed in the fifth clause of his 
will, and for its greater force and validation, Miro interposed 
and did interpose his authority and judicial decree. Let a taxa- 
tion of costs be made which must be paid by the respective heirs. 


Luis Lioteau is notified, qualifies and taxes the costs of the 
case at 9 pesos 61% reales. 

Francisco Mayronne sets forth 

that Pablo Segon is living in a 


March 6. 


Francisco Maironne vs. Pa- 
blo Segon, to force him to 
vacate a house to 
the former. 


No. 8. 15 pp. 


Court of Alcalde Juan Ven- 
tura Morales, 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This suit is interesting as an illustration 
of the legal procedure necessary to com- 
pel the renter of a piece of property to 
give possession, title to the property 

having changed hands since the tenant 
began to occupy it. 


decrees: 


house belonging to him, rented 
by the month, without a lease and 
by verbal agreement only. He 
now wishes to occupy the place 
himself and has notified the de- 
fendant to vacate. This he will 
not do, and on the contrary has 
answered that he will not leave. 
Therefore he prays the Court to 
order him to do so within the time 
prescribed by law. Morales rules: 
Send this petition to the Auditor 
of War so that I may consult him 
as to what is legal. Later Mor- 
ales, on Postigo’s advice, orders 
it sent to Pablo Segond. 


The plaintiff again petitions, 
this time to complain that his op- 
ponent has not answered. Morales 


If the deleniont does not answer at the first hearing, 


let the records be taken up by judicial compulsion, in virtue of 
this decree. N(icolas) Fromentin (Deputy Sheriff) certifies that 


‘ 
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he took up these records by judicial compulsion, in accordance 
with the foregoing decree. 


Pablo Segond finally answers, saying that he does not 
recognize plaintiff as owner of the house because he did not 
rent it from him. Therefore he prays that Mr. Mayronne be or- 
dered not to molest him with proceedings of this kind. Morales 
accepts the petition and later rules: Notify Francisco Mayronne 
to exhibit the title to ownership of the house, that he holds, now 
occupied by Pablo Segond. 


The next document on file is a certified copy of the notarial 
act of sale of real property, dated February 15, 1783, by which 
Juan Reynaud transfers to Francisco Mayron (Mayronne) a 
house situated on Royal Street, constructed on a lot measuring 
60 feet front by 120 deep, the house covering 50 feet front, the 
said lot is adjoined on one side by Henrique Roche’s place and 
on the other by Widow David’s. This house and lot he conveys 
to Mayronne is the same that he bought from Francisco Sales 
Badillo, by written act executed -before the present Notary, 
Leonardo Mazange, September 4, 1782. 


Francisco Mayronne then petitions, to the effect that by the 
last decree he was ordered to exhibit his title deed to the real 
property in question; this he has done, and therefore he prays 
the Court, upon seeing it, to provide what may be just. Alcalde 
Morales accepts the certified copy and orders it sent to the As- 
sessor General, so that he may advise him as to what is legal. 
Later, on Licenciado Postigo’s advice, Morales decrees: Francis- 
co Mayronne having proven his ownership to the house occupied 
by Pablo Segond and considering the latter was advised by the 
said Mayronne and His Honor that he must vacate at the end 
of the current month, let him be notified that within fifteen days 
he must leave the house he now occupies, belonging to the plain- 
tiff, with a warning that if he does not do so he will be evicted 
in the manner prescribed by law. Fees 3 pesos. 


Rafael Perdomo avers that these proceedings having been 
finished and the definitive judgment pronounced, in which no 
provision was made for payment of costs, therefore he prays 
for a special ruling as to which of the two parties must assume 
them. Morales decrees: Let the costs be taxed by the public 
taxer, who must first follow the customary formalities, then 
exact the full amount from Pablo Segond. 


Luis Lioteau taxes costs at 14 pesos 114 reales. 


The first document on file is a 
March 10. | French letter, dated Kingston, 
Jamaica, January 29, 1783, writ- 
Proceedings brought by Car- ten by Thomas Poree to his 
los Poree and Carlos Jose brother, Charles Poree, in New 
Fraissinet, to be granted the Orleans, to the effect that the 
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necessary permit to sell a Brigantine he is sending to Lou- 
Brigantine named the San _isiana belongs to him in partner- 
Juan, belonging to Pedro ship with Mr. Rousseau, one half 
Rousseau and Thomas Poree. each, together with the cargo. 

When the latter will be dis- 
No. 70. 8 pp. charged, the recipient will dis- 


Court of Intendant Martin miss the crew, with the exception 


Navarro. of Captain Danvis, to whom he 
wishes all consideration shown, 
No Assessor. because he has merited it. He 


4 must also retain one sailor to take 

Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. care of the ship. He delegates his 

This case illustrates the legal procedu Fe brother to sell the Brig which 
n 8 . 

a foreign vessel in the port of New Or- they estimate at 7 or 8 thousand 

leans. The suit is brought in the Court piastres 

of the Intendant, as that officer had “ 

control over all commercial cases arising 


Charles Poree and Charles 

Joseph Fraissinet, empowered by 
Pedro Rousseau and Thomas Poree, all residents of this city, in 
a petition to the Intendant General, set forth that in accordance 
with the orders communicated to them by their constituents in 
the letter already presented, they have determined to sell the 
Brigantine now anchored in this Port, and considering that they 
have found a purchaser they would like to dispose of same. How- 
ever they have forgotten the Procuration they hold, therefore 
they have exhibited the letter written by the owners, dated the 
29th of last January, authorizing them to sell. They pray to 
have this said letter serve as a Power of Attorney and ask the 
Court to declare it as sufficient, so that by means of it the 
Notary for Registration may draw the necessary written act. 
Navarro rules: The letter having been presented as stated, let 
these parties be notified that upon giving bond, as security for 
all consequences with regard to the sale that they have peti- 
tioned to make of the Brigantine, they will be conceded the 
necessary permit. 


3 A marginal note stipulates that the bond has been drawn 
up according to and in conformity with what has been ordered 
by the foregoing decree. 


The two petitioners, representing their clients, then aver 
that in accordance with the decree of the Court they have given 
the bond required, having offered Martin Braquier as their 
bondsman; they have been given the permit requested, and 
this bond has been accepted and admitted by Pedro Teniere, 
purchaser of the said Brigantine, therefore they pray to have 
the Notary for Registration draw up the necessary act of sale. 
Morales accepts this petition and later rules: Considering the | 
bond that Martin Braquier has drawn up in favor of Carlos Poree 
and Carlos Jose Fraissinet, by which he constitutes himself their 
bondsman for whatever might be claimed, at any time in the 
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future, by Pedro Rousseau and Thomas Poree, lawful owners 
of the Brigantine, San Juan, now sold for the said Messrs. Poree 
and Fraissinet. Let the present Escribano, pursuant to what has 
been stated above, proceed to the execution of the instrument of 
sale in accordance with the conditions that are stipulated in the 
bond. And let the costs be taxed by Luis Lioteau, who must be 


notified to accept, take oath and make the taxation, the costs to 
be paid by Carlos Poree and Carlos Jose Fraissinet. 


Luis Lioteau is notified, qualifies and taxes the cost at 6 


pesos. 


March 13. 


Proceedings brought by Cap- 
tain Pedro Favrot, concern- 
ing certain transactions with 
Claudio Trenaunay, as Tes- 
tamentary Executor of the 
late Henrique Gerard and 
Augustina Allain. 


No. 25. 10 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No Assessor. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case illustrates the care with which 
the Spanish laws guarded the rights of 


Pedro Favrot, Captain of the 
Battalion of this Place, Curator 
ad Bono of Francisca Gerard, 
daughter of Henrique Gerard and 
Augustina Allain, and Francisco 
Broutin, Procurador del Numero, 
acting for Claudio Trenaunay, a 
resident of Pointe Coupée, appear 
before Governor Miro and say 
that in the adjudication, to Mr. 
Trenaunay, of the estate that 
should come to the minor, at the 
price of its appraisement, Mr. 
Favrot has noticed something in- 
jurious to her interests. There- 
fore to avoid a law suit which 
would be prejudicial to everyone, 
and wishing to preserve peace, 
good will and friendship among 


minors in the case of the settlement of a 
succession. 


the members of the family, they 
have agreed to compromise all 
litigation for the sum of 500 pesos, that Mr. Trenaunay will pay 
to Mr. Favrot, in cash for the injury done, in the said adjudica- 
tion, to Miss Gerard, for her share of her paternal and maternal! 
estates. Her curator agrees to discontinue legal proceedings in 
the best form that may have place in law, against the defendant, 
to enforce his minor’s rights. In consideration whereof, may it 
please the Court to order the present Escribano to draw up the 
compromise agreement for them, together with the acquittance. 
Miro rules: Notify the attorney, empowered to act for Claudio 
Trenaunay, to present the Procuration which he says has been 
conferred upon him, and after seeing it the Court will then 
render a decision in accordance with justice. 


This petition and ruling is followed by a certified copy of 
a Procuration, written in French, dated July 16, 1782, executed 
before the Civil and Military Commander of the Post of Pointe 
Coupée, acting as Notary for that jurisdiction. This instrument 
reads, in part, that Claudio Trenaunay appeared and declared 
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that he appointed, as his general and special attorney, Mr. Brou- 
tin, a lawyer at New Orleans, to represent him in the matters 
of curatorship of Miss Gerard. He authorizes him to come to a _ 
definite agreement with Pierre Favrot, holder of her Procuration 
and to examine into and ascertain as to whether or not the young 
lady has been injured by the constituent, in the price he has paid 
for the Gerard minors’ property, as set down at the end of the 
inventory and appraisement. He empowers his agent to treat 
with Mr. Favrot and to come to an agreement with one or more 
of the arbitrators, or appraisers, for the shares of each one, and 
to make a new estimate of the slaves and land belonging to the 
late Mrs. Gerard’s succession. The latter having been the mother 
of the said Francoise Gerard, at one time under the curatorship 
of the constituent. And if the arbitrators do not come to an 
agreement, the Commander of the Post, or the Governor may 
name one, who will be authorized to end the matter definitively, 
without annulling the rights and pretentions of Miss Gerard with 
the constituent in the appraisement made at one time. Lots will 
be drawn to return one part to Francoise Gerard and the other 
to the constituent for the share of Augustine Gerard, wife of Mr. 
Duplantier, to whom he has rendered an account, and who is 
satisfied. His agent will agree to anyone who will be appointed 
to make the reappraisement of the slaves he has disposed of that 
must be taken into account. Mr. Favrot can take the said slaves 
and the lot at the price of the new appraisement, in rendering 
an account to the said constituent for the amount he has received 
of Francoise Gerard’s share of the inheritance. Finally by these 
presents his agent may do whatever the constituent would do if 
he were present to end, definitively, all matters and proceedings, 
concerning the rights and pretentions of Francoise Gerard. The 
witnesses to this act are Ricard de Rientord and Antonio Clari- 
sen. There is a note at the end which stipulates that the consti- 
tuent revokes the article in the above instrument in which he 
states that Favrot can take the slaves and land at the price of 
— but instead let them be divided, or sold at public 
auction 


Francisco Broutin, representing Claudio Trenaunay, states 
that he has been ordered to present the Power of attorney grant- 
ed to him by his client; this he has done, therefore he prays the 
Court to accept it and direct the Escribano to draw up the com- 
promise agreement as he has already prayed. Miro rules: The 
Power of Attorney having been presented, definitive sentence 
will be rendered. The judgment reads: Considering that by the 
Procuration the Attorney for Claudio Trenaunay has produced, 
it appears he has been empowered to intervene and to com- 
promise all matters concerning the successions of Henrique Ger- 
ard and Augustina Allain which Captain Pedro Favrot, Curator 
of Francisca Gerard, and the.Attorney empowered by the said 
Claudio Trenaunay have approved. His Lordship says that in 


| 
4 
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consequence of the abovesaid and the representation made by 
the interested parties, from the present, the claims of one against 
the other would be compromised and adjusted in conformity to 
what they set forth in their first petition, in virtue of which let 
the payment of 500 pesos be made as Claudio Trenaunay pro- 
posed, so as to satisfy the minor heir of her late parents for a 
final settlement of all accounts, so that she may not again take 
action against him for her inheritances. The present Escribano 
will proceed to draw up the receipt that must be given, by means 
of which the legal action of the plaintiff will be ended and the 
responsibility of the guardian of the estate, and defendant, will 
cease. All proceedings upon this particular must be cancelled 
and annulled, for this purpose and so that what has been set 
forth may have its due fulfillment, His Lordship, for its greater 
validation and force, in the best form that may have place in 
law, approved and did approve the compromise by interposing 
for its accomplishment, his authority and judicial decree. 


Claudio Trenaunay petitions, saying: The suit for adjust- 
ment of claims has been concluded, therefore may it please the 
<r to order the present Escribano to deliver to him a certified 

a of these entire proceedings and also to tax costs which he 

1 promptly pay. Miro decrees: As it is prayed, upon the pay- 

ment of just and due fees. 


Luis Lioteau taxes the costs of the case at 6 pesos 4 reales. 


March 13. 
Executory Process. Nicolas 


Pertuy vs. George Enot 
(Heno). 
No. 87. 8 pp. 


Courts of Alealde Juan Ven- 
tura Morales and Alferez 
Real Francisco M. de Reg- 
gio. 

No Assessor. | 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


To collect a debt. 


This case illustrates the complications 
which arose when one creditor tried to 
collect a debt from a debtor whose other 
creditors also came forward to demand 
of their debts against the 
c or 


The plaintiff presents a promis- 
sory note, dated October 21, 1782, 
signed by George Heno, and 
states it is evident from the above 
notes (only one is filed) that 
when the defendant was in part- 
nership with Joseph Colet, he 
supplied them with bread to the 
amount of 60 pesos 714 reales. 
This partnership has been dis- 
solved, and although at the time 
it ended he asked Mr. Heno to 
pay him, he did not do so. There- 
fore he prays to have his oppon- 
ent ordered to satisfy the debt 
without delay, because it is just. 
Morales rules: The notes which 
this party has exhibited having 
been presented, let the defendant 
acknowledge his indebtedness, 
and done deliver his declaration 


to the plaintiff so that he may promote what is convenient to his 
rights. The taking of George Heno’s deposition will be entrusted 


to the Escribano. 


4 

‘a 
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The first time Rafael Perdomo called at Mr. Heno’s home to 
obtain his declaration, he found him absent from the city. How- 
ever, the day following, or March 14th, he had returned; then 
under oath, upon seeing the obligations, he verified his signature 
and acknowledged that he owed the amount specified. 


Nicolas Pertui, signing himself Perthui, prays for a writ of 
execution against his opponent, to the extent of the debt, its one- 
tenth and costs, because he has acknowledged it. Morales ac- 
cepts this petition and later rules: Let a writ of execution be 
issued in favor of Nicolas Pertuy and against the person and 
property of George Heno, to the amount of 60 pesos 744 reales 
which he has acknowledged to owe, together with its one tenth 
and costs, the writ to be served and executed in the customary 
way. 

Nothing further is done until December 15, 1783, when the 
case passes into the Court of Francisco Maria de Reggio, Alferez 
Real and Alcalde Ordinario of this city. Then Nicolas Pertui 
presents a petition and states that although a writ of execution 
was issued in his favor, it was not carried into effect, because 
Alcalde Morales was at that time negotiating for the sale of Mr. 
Heno’s house to satisfy the claims of other creditors, who had 
also made demands. Therefore, so as not to occasion further 
costs, the Court verbally ordered him to suspend the said legal 
action with the expectancy that when the sale of the said real 
property would be completed, he would be paid from the pro- 
ceeds. The auction took place nine months ago, but he has not 
been paid yet. Therefore he prays to have the writ of seizure, 
issued in his favor, on the reverse side of page 5, served and ex- 
ecuted. Alcalde de Reggio receives this petition. Nothing 
ror wer is done, however, so the case must be considered as un- 
inished. 
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The first document on file in 


March 1838. 


Miguel Fortier vs. Pedro 
Bouche, called St. Martin. 


No. 3340. 11 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Leonardo Ma- 
zange. 


To collect a debt. 


This case illustrates the procedure in the 
settlement of a debt, where the situation 
is complicated, and where the litigants 
finally reach an agreement, which they 
ask the court to confirm and enforce. 


Fortier, which he has shown to the present Notary, the two 


this suit is a certified copy of a 
Notarial Act, dated December 22, 
1780. This is an agreement en- 
tered into by Miguel Fortier, 
representing Luis Gallot, absent, 
by Power of Attorney conferred 
upon him, before Andres Almon- 
ester y Roxas, Notary Public, 
dated November 9, 1778, and 
Pedro Bouche St. Martin, in the 
name of and as husband of Luisa 
Carolota Gallot and of his sister- 
in-law, Francisca Gallot, widow 
of Luis Ranson, now absent in the 
Kingdom of France. Pursuant to 
the orders lately received by Mr. 
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parties to this instrument say that they have prosecuted a suit 
to annul the will made by Luis Lazarre Nogues, son of Pedro 
Nogues and Theresa Dryllan, widow by her first marriage of 
Luis Gallot. This suit was begun at Mr. Gallot’s request, then 
absent. The said will, although definitively passed and consented 
to in authority of a thing adjudged, was annulled January 6th 
last, by Pedro Piernas, Senior Alcalde Ordinary, Andres Al- 
monester as Clerk of the Court and Archivist of the said records, 
to which they refer. According to this sentence, the entire estate 
left at the death of Luis Lazarre Nogues, as well as what be- 
longed to him by inheritance from his mother, Theresa Drillan, 
must be divided into three parts, with deduction of costs of 
litigation common to both, so as to avoid accounting and the 
increased expenses that a liquidation and sale of the property 
would occasion. Miguel Fortier and Pedro Bouche Saint Martin 
have decided to compromise, after consulting with persons 
versed in the matter, in the following manner: In the first place 
according to the inventories made at the deaths of Theresa 
Drillan, widow by her first marriage of Luis Gallot, and by her 
second of Pedro Nogues, and of the said Luis Lazarre Nogues, 
the estates amounted to 7795 pesos. One-third of this amount 
belongs to Luis Gallot. The constituents have agreed to give 
Pedro Bouche Saint Martin the entire estate, provided he 
deliver to each party what should come to him. By this arrange- 
ment Miguel Fortier received 450 pesos, in cash, from Mr. St. 
Martin, for Luis Gallot’s account. This sum the said Fortier 
acknowledges to have received to his entire satisfaction and 
draws up a formal receipt for it. A formal receipt is also given 
for 1000 pesos that St. Martin has paid for other amounts that 
Gallot owed him according to written instrument executed be- 
fore Juan Bautista Garic, late Notary Public of this Province, 
dated May 30, 1778, besides the 103 pesos he has paid for 
Gallot, which amount covered the latter’s one-third part of the 
costs of litigation collected by the Clerk of the Court, for what 
was due up to this day. Out of the 1107 pesos remaining, Mr. 
St. Martin must pay Mr. Fortier, in this manner: 300 pesos on 
December 31, 1781; 300 pesos on the same day in 1782; and the 
507 pesos remaining, December 31, 1783. This last payment will 
entirely satisfy Luis Gallot’s claim for the one-third part of 
what should come to him from Theresa Drillan’s succession and 
whatever interest he has and: might have in the Luis Lazarre 
Nogues’ estate. To this effect, Miguel Fortier cedes, renounces 
and transfers all that belonged to the late Mr. Nogues to Mr. 
St. Martin and the heirs and assigns he represents. The said St. 
Martin by the same takes over the estate, which he acknowl- 
edges to have received to his entire satisfaction and draws up 


- 
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a formal receipt for it. He obligates himself to pay to Luis 
Gallot, or his agent, 1107 pesos, in three installments, at the 
dates of maturity as stipulated fully in this agreement, without 
_ any law suits, and he will deliver to his sister-in-law, Francisca 
Gallot, Widow Ranson, her one third part of 7795 pesos, less 103 
pesos, costs of litigation already paid by St. Martin out of his 
own private funds. In fulfillment whereof, both constituents, 
each one for what concerns him, obligates himself, St. Martin 
his person and estate and Fortier, Luis Gallot’s present and 
future estate. They give power to the Justices of His Majesty, 
so that they may force them to its execution, with the rigor of 
a definitive sentence passed and consented to in authority of a 
thing adjudged, renouncing the laws in their favor and in gene- 
ral that it prohibits. In testimony whereof this document is 
dated as above and signed in New Orleans. | 


Miguel Fortier then petitions, saying that as it appears from 
the evidence produced in the certified copy of the agreement, 
duly presented, Pedro Bouche St. Martin owes him 600 pesos, 
in his capacity as agent. His late client contracted several debts 
before he. left the Colony, and these he was delegated to pay 
with the money collected from his inheritance. The plaintiff has 
been unable to obtain this money, although he has made re- 
peated demands. Therefore he prays for a writ of execution 
against all or any of the defendant’s property to the extent 
of .600 pesos, its one-tenth and costs. Miro, on Postigo’s advice, 
rules: Considering these. records, let a writ of execution be 
issued against Pedro Bouche St. Martin’s person and property 
for the sum of 600 pesos and costs caused, or to be caused, up 
to the real and effective payment, for this is his sentence. 


A marginal note states that the writ of execution which was 
ordered has been issued and delivered to this party. The above 
entry is followed by the writ, which apparently never was 
served, because by a joint petition from the two litigants it 
appears they have come to an agreement, and Mr. Fortier has 
been paid. Therefore they pray to have the suit and agree- 
ment, drawn up before Leonardo Mazange, declared as null 
and cancelled and of no value nor effect. May it please the 
Court, then, to declare the suit and agreement, as such, inter- 
posing for this purpose its authority and judicial decree. Miro 
(not signing), on Postigo’s advice, renders a final decision, in 
these words: having seen the compromise effected between 
Miguel Fortier and Pedro Bouche St. Martin, he must approve 
and does approve it, and for this he interposes his authority and 
judicial decree. | | 
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March 14. 
Proceedings to hold an auc- 
tion sale of some dry goods, 


at the imstance of the owner, 
Jose Maria de la Barba. 


No. 329. 20 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


No Assessor. 
Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 
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Jose Maria de la Barba, sets 
forth that in order to hold a sale 
of various pieces of dry goods, 
belonging to him, in front of the 
doors of the Assembly House of 
this city, may it please the Court 
to issue a necessary permit to him 
and to commission the present 
Escribano to preside at the said 
auction. Miro rules: Issue to this 
party the permit he requests, but 
previous to the sale, the custom- 


formalities must be carried 


necessary in disposing of goods or out. 
merchandise at auction in New Orleans. 
It is of interest to the student of secial The first, second and third pub- 


and economic history for the items listed 


lic calls are given on March 14th, 


18th, and 22nd, respectively, as 
the law requires, in these words: Rafael Perdomo states that, 
standing at the doors of his Publie Office, he cried the sale of 
the dry goods belonging to Jose Marie de la Barba. On March 
24th, Governor Miro (not signing) issues a decree to sell the 
merchandise on the 26th of the current month, at 9 o’clock in 
the morning. The auction is held in accordance with the fore- 
going decision. The merchandise consists of material by the ell, 
boxes of vases, pearl colored serge, white cloth, coats, trousers, 
vests, etc., and after spirited bidding, each pues of goods, or 
lot, is adjudicated to the highest bidder. 


The petitioner then asks Governor Miro to approve the 
sale in all its parts, interposing for its greater force and valid- 
ation his authority and judicial decree, because all his goods 
have been disposed of at auction. Miro receives this petition 
and later rules: The sale having been held under the customary > 
formalities and with the assistance of Jose Maria de la Barba, 
in the best form that has place in law, he approves and does 
approve the sale, and for its greater validation and force he 
interposes his authority and judicial decree. } 


Mr. de la Barba states that these proceedings have been 
finished, therefore he prays for a taxation of costs, which he 
will pay promptly. Miro rules: Let the costs be taxed by Luis 
Lioteau, who must be notified, so as to accept and take oath in 
due form. Lioteau qualifies and taxes costs at 18 pesos 5 reales. 


March 26. This docament is filed with the 
a records of 1786, but really be- 
Proceedings brought by longs to 1783. 


+ 
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Leonardo Mazange, Notary 
Public of the Cabildo and 
Annotator of Mortgages, to 
renounce his Offices, in 
favor of Fernando Rodri- 
guez, Procurator del Nume- 
ro. 


No. 75. 11 pp. 


Court of Governor Esteban 
Miro. 


Assessor, Juan del Postigo. 


Escribano, Rafael Perdomo. 


This case illustra the legal procedure 
followed in resigning a public office 
under the Spanish colonial system, 
particularly when the incumbent desired to 
resign his position in favor of a particular 
individual. 
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The first entry is a certified 
copy of an act, dated March 4, 


1783, drawn up by Rafael Perdo- 


mo, by which Leonardo Mazange, 
Notary Public, Minute Clerk of 
the Cabildo and Government of 
this city and Annotator of Mort- 
gages for the said city and its 
Province, says: That using the 
facilities conceded to him by law, 
he resigns the said Offices into 
the hands of His Majesty (God 
preserve him) praying that it 
please him to bestow them upon 


Fernando Rodriguez, Procurador 


del Numero of this city, a person 
with all.the qualities and attrib- 
utes necessary to fill them. How- 


ever, if His Majesty does not deign to grant this favor, he does 
not resign his offices, but retains them and reserves to himself 
the right to continue to perform the duties incumbent upon him 
as he has done up to the present. The witnesses to this act are 
Manuel Ramos, Pedro Villamil and Manuel Monrroy. 


| Fernando Rodriguez presents 
Leonardo this act and avers that as it a 
pears from the above, Leonardo 
Mazange has resigned his Offices of Notary Public and Minute 
Clerk of the Cabildo and Government and Annotator of Mort- 
gages, which he has filled, in favor of the petitioner. Therefore, 
in order to obtain and be inducted into these Offices, that have . 
been renounced, he prays the Court to institute the necessary 
proceedings to admit him to the use and exercise of same, 
according to and in the terms, that other persons, under like 
conditions, have resigned their employment, so that he may 
discharge his duties with Royal approval. Miro, on Postigo’s 
advice, decrees: The copy of the resignation having been re- 
ceived, let the present Escribano certify whether the 20 days, 
required by law, have elapsed since the resignation was made, 
and let these records be shown to the Contador of the Royal 
Treasury, so that the latter, acting as Fiscal, may promote what 
is suitable. 

Rafael Perdomo certifies that 
pursuant to the foregoing decree, 
he went to Leonardo Mazange’s 
dwelling house, and when he arrived there he found him in this 
Public Office performing the duties of his employment, and 
having discussed various matters with him, he answered all 
(questions), and in testimony whereof he sets this down as a 
matter of record. | 


Fernando Rodriguez presents 
Mazange’s act of resignation. 


Rafael Perdomo certifies that Leonardo 
Mazange has resigned his Offices. 


| 
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to of the Royal [reasury, acting as 
ee Fiscal, upon seeing the records 
Fernando Rodriguez has submitted so as to be admitted to the 
use and exercise of the Offices which Leonardo Mazange has 
resigned, says: Whereas: It is evident that the 20 days required 
by law have elapsed, since the resignation of the said Offices, 
therefore he offers no objections. Let the persons His Lordship 
may see fit to name, proceed to the appraisement of same so 
that the dues that belong we His Majesty may be paid into the 


Royal Coffers. 
Miro, on Postigo’s advice, rules: 
Miro appoints appraisers to put a value Jet Andres Almonester y Roxas, 
Notary Public of this Province, 
and Luis Lioteau, Contador Judicial, proceed to appraise the 
Offices of Notary Public of the Cabildo and Government and 
Annotator of Mortgages, which Leonardo Mazange has resigned 
in favor of Fernando Rodriguez. The appraisers must accept 
and take oath in due form, the Contador of the Royal Army 
must be cited for the proceedings, and done, let the records 
be returned to the Court so that a suitable decision may be 
rendered. 
Pursuant to the foregoing de- 
She, cree. Rafael Perdomo personally 
notified Andres Almonester and Luis Lioteau of their appoint- 
ment. They both accepted and took oath by God, Our Lord, and 
a Sign of the Cross, to proceed faithfully and well to make an 
appraisement of the vacant Offices. 


: In New Orleans, the third day 
Reeves of the month of April of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty three, in the Royal 
Contaduria (Accountant’s Office), in the presence of Martin 
Navarro, Intendant General of this Province, and Bernardo de 
Otero, Paymaster of the Army of the said Province, acting as 
Fiscal for the Royal Treasury, before (Rafael Perdomo) Notary 
Public, there appeared Andres Almonester y Roxas and Luis 
Lioteau, who said that they, unanimously and in conformity 
to and accordance with their oaths, have appraised the Offices 
Leonardo Mazange has held, namely Notary Public, Minute 
Clerk of the Government and Cabildo and Annotator of Mort- 
gages, at three thousand one hundred pesos. They declared this 
appraisement has been made well and faithfully. Both signed 
with the Intendant and Contador, to which the Escribano attests. 
Signed: Martin Navarro; Bernardo de Otero; Andres Almones- 
ter y Roxas; Luis Lioteau; before Rafael Perdomo. 


Fernando Rodriguez then peti- 
Fernando Rodriguez pays the Royal dues. tions stating that he has paid the 
Royal dues for the one third half annats, to be sent to Spain, 


‘ 
> 
¥ 
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as appears from the receipts delivered to him by the Treasurer 
(Paymaster) of the Army, and these he now solemnly presents, 
so that upon seeing them it may please His Lordship to issue to 
him the necessary title, so that with it he may present himself 
before the Very Illustrious Cabildo of this city and be admitted 
to the use and exercise of the aforenamed Offices. Miro, on 
Postigo’s advice, receives this petition and later they decree: 
Considering what has been set forth by Fernando Rodriguez, 
let the Auditor of War, who is always entrusted with such pro- 
ceedings, examine the said Rodriguez so as to ascertain his 
aptitude and efficiency for the exercise of the Offices of Notary 
Public, ete., which he requests. By certification that will be 
attached to these records, issue to him the necessary title, in 
the form that is provided, since he has been credited with full 
payment made to the Royal Coffers for the dues belonging to 
His Majesty. Notify him that in the said title the signum (Flour- 
ish to the Notary’s signature) must be specified that he will use, 
in the future, upon whatever documents he will present to the 
Very Illustrious City Administration, after he will have taken 
the customary oath in conformity to what the law requires. The 
present Escribano, pursuant to what has been decreed, must give 
him a full certified copy of these proceedings, with the under- 
standing, that within five years, counting from the day on which 
the said title was despatched for Royal Confirmation, the ap- 
pointment must be verified and should that time have passed and 
Rodriguez not then have been admitted to fill the Offices, this 
Government will declare them vacant in favor of the Royal 
Treasury, until a decision is made by His Majesty. 


In the city of New Orleans, on 
ee the ninth day of April of the year 
one thousand seven hundred and eighty three, before Licenciado 
Juan del Postigo y Balderrama, Assessor General and Auditor 
of War of this city and its Province, Fernando Rodriguez ap- 
peared in the said Assessor’s study to be examined by His 
Honor, in the presence of the Escribano, in accordance with the 
commission conferred upon him by decree. Juan del Postigo put 
various questions to Rodriguez relative to the theory and prac- 
tice of the duties of Escribanos Numerarios (Notaries Clerks of 
the Cabildo), and having conferred for a long time over a 
diversity of subjects concerning civil, criminal, ordinary and 
executory process and also about instruments that must be re- 
corded, to all questions he answered with the fitness belonging 
to a person versed in them. For these reasons he must be granted 
an act sufficient to permit him to exercise the Offices of 
Escribano of the Government and Cabildo and Annotator of 
Mortgages, and in order that he may be so authorized, the 
present certificate is issued to him. Signed: Licenciado Postigo; 
and attested before Rafael Perdomo, who also signs. 


A 
+. 
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The next two entries are the 
receipts. These are printed forms 
with the necessary data filled in with pen and ink. Both are 
issued by Joseph Foucher, Principal Treasurer of the Army 
and the Marine in the Province of Louisiana. The first acknow- 
ledges that he has received from Fernando Rodriguez 8266 
reales 22 maravedi, in hard silver, for the one-third, which ac- 
cording to law, for the second resignation, must be taken out 
of the 3100 pesos at which the Offices of Escribano Publico of 
the Government and Cabildo and Annotator of Mortgages were 
appraised, that have been renounced by Leonardo Mazange, 
who has filled them, according to official letter from the Princi- 
pal Accountant’s Office, dated this day. Foucher acknowledges 
to have received the said 8266 reales 22 maravedi, This receipt 
must be recorded by the Principal Accountant, Bernardo de 
Otero, with the approval of the Intendant General of the 
Army and Royal Treasury. New Orleans, April 6, 1783. Signed: 
Joseph Foucher. Approved: Navarro. The 8,266 reales 22 mara- 
vedi have been recorded. Signed: Bernardo de Otero. 


The first Receipt. 


The second receipt, bearing the 
same date and with the same 
Officials signing, reads, in part: Received from Fernando Rod- 
riguez 975 reales 15 maravedi, in silver, for the dues of the 
214% of the Almojarifazgo (ancient duty on imports, or ex- 
ports) and the 18 for its conveyance to Spain, upon the 3,100 
pesos at which the Offices of Escribano, etc., were appraised, 
that Leonardo Mazange has resigned, according to the official 
letter from the principal Accountant’s Office, dated this day, 
etc. What follows is the same as the foregoing receipt, except 
that the amounts of money acknowledged are different. This 
last entry ends the proceedings. | 


(To be continued) 


The second Receipt. 
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